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Che Independent, 


AFTERGLOW. 
BY EMMA BURT. 


So long she trembled on the horizon’s rim ; 
And with the unearthly splendor of the light 
Her world was awed and thrilled. For now 
with Him 
(While earth was hushed and held its bated 
breath, 
To hear if it were life or it were death) 
They walked, as if by sight. 





Ah! well she knew the long, long night of loss 
That needs must come, and so she fed and 
filled 
Them with the joy awaiting her across 
The bounds of vision, till their clingings 
ceased ; 
And so the eager spirit was released 
And all their grief was stilled. 


Then all the beauty slid behind the hills, 
And chill mists crept across the holy ground, 
And they who waited shuddered: ‘If He wills 
We wait through shadows, loneliness, and 
tears 
Until the dawning —long, long years and 
years — 
We shall be faithful found.” 


And as they spake # yearning A 

Crept up and filled the heavens with its 

flame, 

Then rained its radiance over all below ; 

And tenderer and mellower it grew, 
Till where it met and ended no one knew, 

For earth was not the same! 
Minetro, N. Y. 





A QUARTER CENTURY OF KANSAS. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 





THERE are many readers of Toe INDE- 
PENDENT still living who remember how 
the settlement of Kansas was one of the 
great practical questions to which men of 
conscience applied themselves, as to no 
other colonization, for hundreds of years. 
Other states could be left to themselves; 
Kansas must be settled at once, and by the 
right people—by people of character, cour- 
age, and godliness. And never was a great 
demand more promptly met. Never were 
the results more worthy of permanent record. 

It is twenty-five years ago this summer 
that the whole land was moved by that 
trumpet-call. The name ‘‘ Kansas” was 
new to America then. When, in the end of 
1858, a bill was introduced into Congress to 
open the territory west of Missouri and Iowa 
for settlement, the whole region was called 
the territory of ‘‘ Nebraska.” When, under 
some wild and almost inexplicable tempta- 
tion, the Southern leaders tried to remove 
from that territory the freedom provision of 
the Missouri Compromise, they separated it 
into two territories and gave to the Southern 
one the name of Kansas. The bill became 
the ‘‘ Kansas-Nebraska Bill”; but the name 
Kansas, taken from the Kansas River, 
struck on all cars as a novelty. 

There was not, rightfully, a white person 
resident in the whole region, unless he were 
an Indian agent, a soldier, or a missionary, 
or one employed in the agencies, The land 
was not yet open to settlement. The Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill passed, with the fatal per- 
mission of slavery, on Sunday morning, 
May 28d, 1854, after an indignant protest by 
Charles Sumner, speaking in the name of 
New England and for three thousand New 
England ministers, whose memorial was be- 
fore the Senate, 


That was twenty-five years ago. Kansas 
has now a population of 849,978 persons— 
141,481 more than were in the enumeration 
of last year. She had a year ago 171,806 
children enrolled in her schools. To make 
up this year’s enrollment, probably twenty 
per cent. should be added to that number. 
Of beasts, by last year’s enumeration, she 
had 286,241 milch cows and 586,002 other 
cattle—more cattle, observe, than she then 
had of men, women, and children. Of 
horses there were then 274,450; of mules 
and asses, 40,564; of sheep, 248,760; of 
swine (four- footed), 1,195,044. Of bees 
there were 19,122 stands, and these bees 
produced last year 216,004 pounds of honey. 
Of wheat she produced last year 82,000,000 
bushels, that production being the largest 
of any state’s. This year she has added to 
the number of acres in wheat 223,000; 
but the product per acre has been affected 
by drought and is not so great as last year. 
Of corn she produced last year 89,000,000 
bushels; and she has this year 590,000 more 
acres in corn than last year, an increase of 
24 per cent. Of rye, barley, and oats she 
produced last year 21,000,000 bushels. Such 
has been the advance in material prosperity 
in a quarter century. 

For such was the promptness of the 
reply.of the North to. the call of 1854 that 
before that year was over it was really 
determined that Kansas would be a free 
state. Before that year ended 8,000 people 
had moved into the state, and there were 
not, all told, at the old missions, or at the 
forts, or anywhere two hundred slaves in 
the whole number. 

But there were two or three years of hor- 
rid border war before this real determina- 
tion could be settled by law and govern- 
ment. That border war was the real be 
ginning of the Civil War between North 
and South. The same set of men who 
afterward made Jefferson Davis president 
of their Confederacy chose Kansas as their 
first battle-ground. The issue was accept- 
ed, and the result is what one sees in Kan- 


sas to-day. 
Your readers will not wonder that the 


**old settlers” here, proud of what has 
been done; proud that they can say to their 
children and their neighbors ‘‘See what 
you owe to us,” should be glad to celebrate 
a quarter-century birthday with unusual 
solemnities. They have invited to it from 
the East old friends of the emigration, and 
there are assembling in this city now ‘‘old 
settlers” from all parts of this state, to be 
present at the anniversary meetings of next 
Monday aml Tuesday. To look round in 
this city; to see what has been done here, 
while one tries vainly to imagine attacks of 
‘border ruffians,” incendiary fires boldly 
lighted under the order of Franklin Pierce; 
to feel what peace, honesty, and order can 
do, after war, falsehood, and plunder have 
done their worst—this teaches a lesson well 
worth a journey of fifteen hundred miles. 
Gov. Charles Robinson and Mr. Brans- 
comb, agents of the Massachusetts Emigrant 
Aid Company, fixed the site of Lawrence 
in 1854, In following the old California 
trail to California, some years before, Gov. 
‘Robinson had passed over the beautiful 
knoll or ‘‘ divide,” where he afterward 
lived, and had noticed the unequaled site 
of Lawrence. So resolute is the New En- 
glander to his notions of education that as 
early as the war summer of 1855, in Mrs, 
Robinson’s letters home, which were pub- 
lished in 1856, she calls that hill ‘‘ College 





Hill.” Her own house upon it was burned 
€ 


to the ground by border ruffians, May 22d, 
1856. On ‘College Hill,” so named so 
early by her husband, now stands the great 
building of the ‘‘ University of Kansas.” 
Here I saw yesterday the assembly of the 
scholars, some four or five hundred in 
number, from all parts of the state, at the 
beginning of the term, Every appointment 
of the great halls and lecture-rooms is con- 
venient, and, indeed, one almost says, lux- 
urious to a fault. I think myself well 
versed in school architecture and appli- 
ances; but here on this hill, all associated 
in my mind with bloodshed and violence, 
I was to find ‘‘ the last sweet thing in edu- 
cation.” From the college building you 
look out ona view which immediately re- 
minds the New Englander of the view from 
Mount Holyoke. It is quite as extensive 
and ranges over a region of marvelous 
fertility. Blue Mound, to the east, was a 
signal-station in war times. North and 
west, and the curious formations on the 
hill-tops seem to be great forts capping 
their summits. But now these are but 
suggestions of war. The whole picture, 
thank God! is of perfect peace. 

Even your older readers will not regret 
a return to the history, of which the 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT were 80 full 
a quarter of a century ago. With the 
promptness of genius, before the Kansas 
Nebraska Bill had passed Congress, Eli 
Thayer, of Worcester, Massachusetts, had 
formed the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid 
Company. The actof incorporation passed 
the Massachusetts Legislature on the twenty- 
sixth of April, 1854. Among the names of 
the honored dead who were among the in- 
corporators are Charles Allen, Henry Wil- 
son, Anson Burlingame, Otis Rich, and 
Stephen C. Phillips. Among those who 
survive are Isaac Davis, Alexander H. Bul- 
lock, Samuel E. Sewall, Moses Kimball, 
Francis W. Bird, and Otis Clapp. Toa 
person who knows Massachusetts the mere 
list of names tells the story of the crisis. 
Charles Allen, who formed the Free Soil 
party of Massachusetts, and Isaac Davis, 
who had often been the candidate of the 
Democracy for governor, were here work- 


ing side by side. 
o organization was formed under this 


act; and another charter was obtained, the 
next year, more favorable in its provisions, 
under the name of the New England Em- 
igrant Aid Company. But three gentle- 
men served as trustees of funds contribu- 
ted for emigration to Kansas in the mean- 
while. They were Eli Thayer, Amos A. 
Lawrence, and J. M. 8. Williams. Under 
their auspices, twelve thousand dollars of 
money were raised in the course of 1854, 
and were expended in Kansas, The exag- 
geration of terror and hate represented this 
modest expenditure in the most extrava- 
gant terms. The original charter had per- 
mitted a capital of five million dollars, of 
which only four per cent. was to be ex- 
pended in 1854. This was enough to in- 
duce the pro-slavery men of Missouri to 
circulate through the Northwest the state- 
ment that five million dollars were to be 
sent into Kansas to ‘‘abolitionize” the 
territory. The rumor of such an ex- 
pense served the great purpose of freedom 
better than the expenditure could have 
done. In fact, the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, in that summer and autumn, sent 
into Kansas about four hundred and fifty 
persons. They went in six different com- 
panies and established several different 





towns. 


Of these parties, the first, of thirty men, 

had been met by Dr. Robinson at St. Louis, 

who had sent them to Kansas City. Here 

they were led by Charles H. Branscomb to 
the Wakarusa River, just below this town, 

on the first of August, 1854, It had left Bos- 
ton on the seventeenth of July, under the 
lead of Eli Thayer. A month later the 
second party joined them, and in the month 
between the town of Lawrence was laid 
out. Its population through that winter 
was not more than four or five hundred 
persons. The winter proved mild, and 
with the next summer considerable addi- 
tions were made to the population of the 
infant town. Its name (Lawrence) was 
given it in October, 1854, in honor of Amos 
A. Lawrence, of Boston, who was the first 
treasurer of the Emigrant Aid Company. 
He was the first benefactor of the university 
to which I have just now alluded and has 
always taken a warm interest in the affairs 
of the town. 

I have been a member of the Massachu- 
setts Emigrant Aid Company and of the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company from 
their formation. Their records are now all 
in my custody. Iam glad to take this oc- 
casion to make some statement of,the meth- 
od of operation, which has often been mis 
understood and more often misstated. The 
success of that operation is proclaimed by 
history. It was the first organization 
which met the prejudice, wealth, and po- 
litical power of the South and conquered 
it. Todo this, it had the ‘“‘unsubsidized al- 
liance ” of the freemen of the North and of 
the Northwest, who only needed to know 
that they were not throwing themselves 
away, one by one, without mutual support. 
The thread—so slight, but so strong—which 
united these men together was the organ- 
ization of the Emigrant Aid Company. 
While single settlers, who cannot now be 
numbered, were turned back or were killed 
by the border ruffilans, every party sent out 
by the Emigrant Aid Company in three or 
four years passed safely through them or 
around them. To the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany and its simple operations was it due 
that Kansas became a free state. The 
towns it founded, and those only, were the 
centers of freedom. Every other town or- 
ganized in the territory in those days was 
seized by the pro-slavery party. The cele- 
bration of this week is a testimony of its 
success. Of its methods I will give a brief 
account, a 

The Company never paid a penny to any 
person as an inducement to go, nor in any 
way attempted to get rid of people whom 
New England did not want at home. No; 
it was the best blood of New England 
which gave the first life to Kansas. The 
method of the Company from first to last 
was the same. It negotiated with railroad 
companies to secure the lowest rates pos- 
sible for parties of emigrants. It was pre- 
pared to sell tickets through at the rates 
thus obtained. It named the leader of a 
party many weeks in advance and fixed 
the day when it would leave. Up to that 
day its office was the place of rendezvous 
of all those who had any thought of going 
to Kansas then. Women and children, 
whose natural protectors had gone forward 
before, could follow them, under the escort 

of the leader of the party. Arrived at Kan- 
sas City, in Missouri, the parties came toa 
hotel owned by the Company. From that 
point settlers could go where they chose. 
The Company attempted no control over 





them; but, of course, it would happen 
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that the friendships formed in travel or the 
ties which existed before they left New 
England would often induce them to re- 
main together, so that in many instances a 
party established a town. The towns of 
Lawrence, Topeka, Hampden, Manhattan, 
Wabaunsee, Ossawatomie, and others may 
thus be referred in their, origin to such 
companies sent out by the Emigrant Aid 
Company. 

Thus far, it will be seen, the operations 
of the Company entailed no expense but 
that of an office, secretary, and clerks, and 
the salary and traveling expenses of the 
agents who went to Kansas with the emi- 
grants and returned for more. Another 
branch of the operations of the Company 
was the provision for the infant communi- 
ties of the first necessities for their estab- 
lishment, in setting up the mills which are 
so useful to everybody, but so difficult for 
one person to establish. 

In those times, therefore, when capital 
was so timid about the risks of border 
ru‘fans, the Emigrant Aid Company used 
to send out the steam engines for saw-mills 
and grist-mills, which the new-born state so 
much needed. We used to head our 
appeals ‘“‘Saw-mills and Liberty.” The 
syllogism was a simple one, and history has 
shown that it could be relied upon. ‘‘ All 
towns are true to freedom.” ‘No town 
can live without a mill.” ‘Therefore, 
give us money for mills, if you want to see 
Kansas free.” The result has been already 
stated, in the fact that the most flourishing 
towns in the territory were planted by this 
Company. To these centers the brave and 
hardy Free State Emigrants from the 
Northwest at once repaired. They were 
the points which directed opinion and con- 
firmed action; and, though the Company 
never sent out four thousand people in its 
own parties, its towns collected much larger 
numbers of settlers, who were glad to use 
the advantages there to be found. 

These steam-engines and mills we 
dispatched to our agents in Kansas City 
and Lawrence. We always had at least 
one competent millwright in the territory, 
who might indicate any advantages of 
water-power by which to build up 
towns. From the beginning, our object 
was to prevent the scattering of people, and 
to give them that moral power which be- 
comes physical force and that physical 
power which results in moral force—such 
as men can only have where they bear each 
other’s burdens and work together. 

We chose to avoid, from the beginning, all 
rivalry with our own settlers. They were 
to have the best, and were not to suspect 
the Company of feathering its own nest 
or picking choice plums. When a settle- 
ment was far enough advanced to seck one 
of our engines for mills, we established the 
mill there, on conditions which were for 
the benefit of all. They bought the privi- 
lege of the mill by giving us so many lots, 
which we might in turn use for churches, 
for schools, or for storehouses. But they 
gave us this property because it was for 
their benefit to do so. From the beginning, 
they never felt themselves under our con- 
trol. 

The consequence of this elastic system, 
which was due to the genius and foresight 
of Mr. Eli Thayer, was that there was un- 
broken harmony and regard between us 
and those whom we fondly called “our 
settlers.” There was-never any such hard- 
ship as the early Pilgrim annals are full of, 
before the Pilgrim Fathers paid off the hard 
debts which they owed to the ‘‘ undertak- 
ers.” Our only obligation to the settlers 
was to sce that they arrived safely in the 
territory. To us they were under no obli- 
gation. But the great object—the co-oper- 
ation of the settlers—and its great conse- 
quence—the freedom of Kansas—were all 
the same secured. 

Another result of this system should be 
noticed, though it is of less importance. It 
was certainly supposed that the establish- 
ment of steam engines, mills, and store- 
houses, for the general convenience, would, 
when peaceful times came, repay to their 
owners a part, at least, of what they cost, 
and that the investment made in them 
might be returned to the Company, in part, 

for use in other regions which might need 
organized emigration. But that supposi- 
tion proved wholly futile. Franklin Pierce, 
the President of the United States, ordered 











the measures which resulted in the invasion 
of Lawrence by the forces of the United 
States, who destroyed the Free State Hotel, 
the most valuable piece of property which 
the Company ever held in Kansas. The 
strain and distress of three or four years of 
war and famine were enough to prevent 
any such improvement in the value of real 
estate as might have been hoped for in 
peaceful times. The Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany had the experience of most non-resi- 
dent landholders. Without regret, it sold 
all its property in Kansas for money enough 
to pay its taxes to the rising towns in the 
state. It reserved for itself the proud satis- 
faction of having been the first and the fast 
friend of the infant state, when, indeed, she 
most needed a foster mother, and of being 
always remembered with gratitude at every 
reunion of old settlers. The amount of 
money it expended in Kansas was about 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
Of that sum its members never received a 
cent back in coin; but they have been 
more than repaid, a thousand times over, in 
the prosperity of Free Kansas, 

One more contribution to the new civili- 
zation should be mentioned, though it is one 
which could hardly be necessary under 
usual circumstances. Early in 1855 it be- 
came evident that the new settlers must de- 
fend themselves by arms, and the officers of 
the Company received considerable contri- 
butions for a special fund, which they ex- 
pended for Sharp’s rifles and for a small 
howitzer, for the use of the settlers. These 
arms did good service. The promptness of 
fire of the breach-loading rifle was greatly 
dreaded by the border ruffians. The how- 
itzer was surrendered at Lawrence to the 
crew which appeared under the United 
States authority, which Franklin Pierce had 
lent them; for the free settlers never made 
war with Uncle Sam, But when the border 
ruffians ventured to use the howitzer, with- 
out his «gis, it was recaptured, and is still 
preserved, with the old ‘‘ Sacramento” six- 
pounder, captured also in fair fight. This 
last gun fires the salute which begins the 
celebration of a quarter century; for it is 
carefully preserved, with the Sharp’s rifles 
of that bitter experience and the Lone Star 
flags captured from the Southern invaders, 
among the memorials of the warfare from 
which the prosperity of to-day is born. 

LAWRENCE, Kansas, Sept. 13th, 1879. 





THE ENGLISH POSTAL SERVICE. 





BY HON, NEAL DOW. 


Tut English postal service is supposed to 
be the best in the world. I do not see how 
it could easily be improved. In the large 
towns, indeed, generally throughout the 
country, the office-work is largely done at 
night, so that letters are generally found 
upon the breakfast-table, placed beside the 
plate of those in the family to whom they 
are addressed. 

On the great mail routes the railroad 
trains are run very rapidly, and they take 
in and throw out the letter-bags, without 
stopping, as they fly along the rails at the 
rate of fifty and even sixty miles an hour. 
They pause only at the principal towns 
upon their way. 

The post-office officials generally pride 
themselves upon the prompt and faithful 
discharge of their dutics, and take especial 
pains to find out, if possible, all parties to 
whom letters are addressed. I have re- 
ceived among the Highlands of Scotland a 
letter addressed to me at Liverpool. It was 
marked at the office ‘‘ Not here. Try Man- 
chester.” There again it was marked 
“Try Edinburgh.” And there it was 
marked ‘‘ Try Stirling,” where it reached 
me. At Geneva, in Switzerland, I once re- 
ceived a letter that had followed me about 
among several English towns, to reach me 
at last upon the shores of Lake Leman. In 
none of these cases had I left any direction 
by which letters could follow me. Once, 
while in England, I received a letter that 
had only my name and ‘‘London” as the 
address. 

Anywhere within the three kingdoms 
letters of one ounce weight go fora penny 
and the terms are very easy and cheap for 
any other mailable matter. This penny rate 
includes the entire cost of service in the 
transportation and delivery, not only in the 
large towns, as in this country, but also in 





all the smaller towns and villages and rural 
districts. There is no cottage so remote or 
retired that the letter-carrier does not reach 
it. 

One evening in London a friend invited 
me to goto the General Post-office, to see 
the wonders of that vast establishment. 
The mail was to close at 6 o'clock, after 
which no letter can be received without an 
extra penny stamp. We reached the office 
at half past five and placed ourselves at a 
convenient spot outside the building, where 
we could see everything that transpired. 
There were great windows, six feet wide 
and four feet high, into which packages, 
newspapers, pamphlets, and bundles of 
whatever kind were thrown; and for the 
reception of letters there were many large 
openings, marked in various ways: “Austra- 
lia,” ‘‘The Continent,” ‘‘ North American 
Possessions,” ‘‘ United States,” ‘‘South 
America,” etc., ete. 

There were prodigious throngs of people, 
coming with a steady flow, bearing letters, 
newspapers, pamphlets, and packages of 
many sizes, all thrown rapidly and without 
ceremony into the proper places, according to 
their kind and their destination. Asthe hour 
of six drew near, the people hastened their 
steps; at three or four minutes to six many 
were running, especially the boys. At one 
minute to six a post-office servant came to 
each of the open windows upon the inside, 
standing ready at the moment to shut down 
the blinds. 

Now everybody was running fast and 
faster, and it was fun to see the boys with 
newspapers and packages rushing up to the 
windows and throwing their missiles with 
all their skill and power at the men who 
were stationed there; but these were skill- 
ful, by long practice, in dodging the shot. 
Precisely at the stroke of six the shutters 
were all closed on windows and boxes ex- 
cept one marked ‘‘ Late,” into which letters 
were put only with an extra stamp. At any 
rate, no others were forwarded by that mail. 

Immediately upon the closing of the win- 
dows, my friend, having the entrée, took me 
into the office. This was of two stories 
only, with an immense square room on the 
ground-floor and one of the same size above. 
These floors were occupied by long lines of 
tables, each about four feet wide and ten 
feet long, and upon each floor were three 
hundred post-office servants. The ground- 
floor was occupied entirely with letters, 
while newspapers, pamphlets, and all other 
matter not letters were sent to the upper 
floor. 

The letters were brought in baskets and 
poured out upon the first line of tables. 
Here they were ‘‘faced”—that is, placed in 
small piles, the direction uppermost. These 
piles were passed to the next line of tables 
and placed face down, when the reverse of 
each letter was stamped; again in small 
piles they were passed to the next line of 
tables, face up, where the stamps were can- 
celed; and then they were passed to the 
next line of tables, where the office-stamp 
was put upon them. After this they were 
passed to the next line of tables, where they 
were assorted into four parcels, correspond- 
ing with four leading lines of railway 
through the kingdom. The letters were 
then passed to another line of tables, where 
they were assorted with reference to their 
particular destination. 

Letters not plainly directed, and those 
with imperfect direction or none at all, of 
which there are always some, were thrown 
out, to await a subsequent exagnination. 
Letters with directions badly written, so as 
to be almost unintelligible, are sent to the 
‘Blind Letter Office’—an apartment in the 
same building—there to be examined by 
experts; and those with no direction are 
sent to another office for examination, to 
ascertain their origin or destination. 

An elevator was in constant action, pass- 
ing from the lower floor to the second story. 
Upon this large baskets, filled with mail 
matter, were continually ascending—im- 
mense quantities of newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, and packages of all possible 
things that are allowed to pass through the 
mails. My friend and I stepped upon one 
of the platforms of this elevator, and 
passed to the upper floor, where were also 
three hundred men busily at work in their 
various departments. One can hardly 
imagine a scene of greater bustle and ap 
parent confusion than this presented at 














the General Post-office in London at ‘‘ mail 
time”; but everything moved on—rapidly, 
to be sure, but with perfect order and sys- 
tem—until the work was finished, which 
occupied an hour only. At the end of that 
time the floors were deserted and all was 
silent. 

I was then taken into the Blind Letter 
Office, where I saw many letters with direc- 
tions so badly written that I could make 
nothing of them; but the experts found no 
difficulty in deciphering them. I also saw 
many letters with no address whatever, 
some of them containing valuables. In 
each year letters with no address are found 
to contain many thousands of pounds in 
money, cheques, drafts,or bills of exchange, 
the owners of which are generally found. 
The English may justly boast of their 
postal arrangements as, upon the whole, the 
best of any in the world, and it gives en- 
tire satisfaction to the people. There is no 
franking privilege in England. The Queen 
must stamp her letters, as the chambermaid 
stamps hers. 


PORTLAND, Mg. 
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THE M’ALL MISSION IN PARIS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 








IT aM not among those who are unwilling 
to give its due to the great Church of Rome. 
I am always greatly impressed by its cathe- 
drals, whose history reaches far back into 
the Middle Ages and the like of which may 
never be built again; and still more im- 
pressed by the beauty and solemn signifi- 
cance of its services. I cannot forget the 
lessons of self-sacrifice which it has taught, 
nor the arduous and oftentimes perilous 
labors which it has undertaken for the im- 
provement and development of mankind. 
It has encouraged the musician and the 
artist and made good use of their sublime 
conceptions to lift the universal heart 
nearer to God. It has organized charities, 
and sent its devotees into the hospitals of 
every nation on the Continent and to the 
battle-fields of all ages; and amidst the din 
of war and carnage and the silence of the 
sick man’s chamber the gentle and soothing 
voice of religious consolation has been 
heard. 

Still, for very good and obvious reasons, 
that Church is losing its hold on all classes 
of the people. It ignores the great fact of 
progress; clings with fatal tenacity to the 
worn-out principle of centralization; treats 
its members as children, who have neither 
the power nor the right of personal judg- 
ment; and vainly endeavors to enforce the 
acceptance of doctrines which few thinking 
men can believe, The lower orders of so- 
ciety have begun to more than suspect the 
truth of its legends, while scholars have 
quietly withdrawn from its theological posi- 
tions. Europe is about equally divided be- 
tween passive indifference and active infi- 
delity. The one-half is unhappy in its 
indifference and the other half is scornful 
and wretched in its infidelity. 

There has never been presented such an 
opportunity for an intelligent and earnest 
Protestantism to make itself felt. Men 
must believe in certain fundamental dog- 
mas in order to do their duty either as 
fathers or as citizens, Nihilism is a bog in 
which a man sinks to his knees, to his waist, 
to his shoulders, and then out of sight alto- 
gether. France is filled, from one end to 
the other, with a wailing cry for succor. 
The people are willing to listen and anxious 
to learn. They have outgrown the old 
garments, and neither have any new ones 
nor know as yet that there are any to put 
on. I was intensely affected by these facts 
when, a few weeks since, at the invitation 
of Brother Hitchcock, of the American 
Chapel, I visited one of Rev. R. W. M’All’s 
missions in Paris. A short account of what 
he is doing in that vast city may be neither 
uninteresting nor uninstructive. He is 
well known by name to all of us; but with 
the nature and especially with the extent 
of his work we are not, as a people, so 
well acquainted. He isa man of rare con- 
secration, of great strength of will, and of 
marvelous Christian audacity. Not every 
one has the courage or the faith to listen to 
a call from the Lord which demands of us 
that we shall leave home, the allurements 
of an enticing future, and native land, and 
go into a foreign country and among a 
people whose language and customs are 
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strange to us, to preach the Word, in oppo- 
sition to an organized body as subtle in its 
plans and as decisive in its action as is the 
Roman Church. - His success in this work, 
however, has been as great as iS has been 
unexpected; and Paris not only refuses to 
interfere with his labors, but even encour- 
ages them. 

In 1871 Mr. M’All, worn out by anxiety 
and pastoral work in Hadleigh, crossed the 
Channel for a few wecks’ rest. He hap- 
pened one day to be walking through 
Belleville, where he was struck by the pov- 
erty and squalor of its inhabitants. Belle- 
ville is topographically the most elevated 
section of Paris, while socially it is the 
lowest. It was from this quarter that the 
Communists came who tried to sack and 
burn the city. Having nothing themselves, 
they indulged in the wild theory that the 
property of others was the result of robbery, 
and then proceeded to rob the so-called rob- 
bers. The worst deeds done during the 
last reign of terror were done by men, and 
women also, who lived in this part of the 
city. Their hatred of the priests, whom 
they had grown to look upon as their natu. 
ral oppressors, was such that they took a 
large number of them, fastened them 
against the wall, and coolly and cruelly shot 
them. A priestly robe acted on their imag- 
ination as the red cloth on the brute in the 
arena; and when in temper they were as 
unreasoning. Such was the reputation of 
this quarter, as the hot-bed of everything 
that is politically vile, and so many were 
the dastardly outrages committed by its in- 
habitants that the Army of Versailles, in 
order to suppress further tumult, and at 
the same time demonstrate the fact that law 
had not become lawlessness, tovk five hun- 
dred of the worst criminals and shot them 
in front of a ditch in Pére-la-Chaise, and 
then buried them where they fell. 

Surely, this was not a promising place in 
which to begin a missionary work. When 
Mr. M’All, however, passed along the street, 
he noticed that the people received his 
tracts with curiosity and interest. Falling 
into conversation with a sturdy and more 
than usually thoughtful artisan, his heart 
was stirred with sympathy for a class that 
seemed to wish for better things, but, not 
knowing how to obtain them, had grown 
callous and almost hopeless. One of 
them said to him, in a ‘moment of confi- 
dence: ‘Throughout this whole district 
we have, to aman, done with the priests. 
If any one will come and teach us a re- 
ligion of another kind, a religion of free- 
dom and reality, many of us are ready for 
it.” A religion of a different kind, in- 
deed! A real religion, indeed! It was like 
the wail of despair. It was the piteous cry 
of a dying man, or of a man who won- 
dered whether there is any God, and who 
was on the edge of a conviction that there 
is not. 

Mr. M’All’s mind and heart both recog- 
nized the call of duty. He not only felt 
that God had spoken; but that he must rely 
on God to direct the work, for anything 
more prophetic of disaster could not well 
be imagined. He returned to Hadleigh, 
resigned his pastorate, gave two short 
months to the study of the new language, 
and then began his work. He hired a 
small room and preached in broken French 
to the few who through curiosity came to 
hear. He could get no permission from 
the authorities to hold his meetings, and, 
therefore, could not look for succor’from 
the police, in case of disturbance. Pro- 
testantism has no legal rights in France. If 
he had applied to the prefecture of police 
for license to hold religious services, his 
request would have been denied. He did 
better than that, and quictly notified the 
police that he proposed to invite the people 
to gather for religious purposes, and de- 
pended on the tolerant and liberal public 
opinion of the city to uphold him. 

His path was for a long time full of obsta- 
cles; but one by one he overcame them, 
and won the respect of the community and 
the good-will of the officials. The objec- 
tions which were made were more often 
semi- philosophical than personal. One 
ouvrier said to him: ‘‘ No man bere wants 
religion, The priests have made the way 
to Heaven so difficult that no one cares to 
go” After he had preached a few times, 
however, distributing Bibles at the end of 
each service, he heard a broken voice 








saying, with many sobs: ‘“‘C’est trop 
grand pour etre vrai.” The words were 
like an inspiration to him, and it 
was not long before he discovered, with 
deep thanksgiving, that the curiosity of the 
congregation was giving way to a profound 
religious interest. The people gave him 
their entire confidence; and one, who ex- 
pressed the feeling of all, cried out: ‘‘ C'est 
maintenant comme dans le premier temps.” 
When asked what he meant, he replied: 
“* T’ Evangile ot annonce aux pauovres.” Re- 
membering the antecedents of these people, 
their utter carelessness, their unwillingness 
to believe that there is any good either in 
society or in religion, and their perilous dis- 
regard for those moral laws which constitute 
the coherency of the community, one is 
amazed to hear them sing the well-worn 
words, but freighted with eternal signifi- 
cance to all: 
“O marveilleuse histotre 

De Christ, mon Redempteur. 

Qut, du haut de sa gioiré, 

Descend pour mot, pécheur.” 

Let it suffice that the mission is a success, 
far beyond the anticipations of any, and 
that those who are in authority have ex- 
pressed the opinion that it has done much 
to change the character of the people in 
Belleville. It isagreat deal to say, indeed, 
there could not be higher praise, and yet it 
is not too much to say, that Paris breathes 
a little freer since Mr. M’All began his 
work. His encouragement was so great 
that since 1871 he has established twenty- 
three missions in different parts of the city, 
all of which are in active operation. 
Mectings are held every night in the week, 
with the exception of Saturday, and the 
Protestant pastors of all denominations lend 
their willing and welcome aid. These mis- 
sions are a kind of religious plateau where 
all sectarian differences are forgotten and 
where nothing is spoken of except the love 
of Christ. I ought to add that certain 
hours are set apart for mothers’ meet- 
ings, for meetings devoted to young men, 
and for others where young women are 
taught various household duties and arts, 
Soup-kitchens have also been opened, and 
the people begin to feel, at last, that they 
have ‘‘a religion of reality.” 

“I do fot know how'well Mr. M’All is 
supported; but we all know how well he 
ought to be. He has begun an amazing 
work and has met with amazing success. 
I should be glad to speak in further detail, 
but fear that what I have already told may 
sound more like romance than reality. I 
will only add that the story is too wonder- 
ful not to be true. 

HEIDELBERG, September Ist, 1879. 





“NO COLLECTION.” 


BY THE REV. SYLVANUS STALL, 


Wuy conclude a ‘“‘ Religious Notice” by 
announcing No Co.LLEection? Since the 
fall of man, there is no older or more gsol- 
emn act of worship of God than giving. 
As well announce no singing, no prayer, or 
no preaching. They are not onewhit more 
religious or Christian than giving, as an 
act of worship. God has commanded that 
none shall appear before him empty. Do 
you evade the duty by the reply that this 
command was to those under the old dis- 
pensation? Do you acknowledge that it is 
lawful for a Christian to be more selfish 
than it was allowed foraJew? Do you 
belie Christianity by saying that it has low- 
ered the standard of a virtue? 

Among Christians giving in worship has 
almost lost its place as a means of grace. 
‘The Jews were required to give in tithes 
and offerings at least a fifth and perhaps a 
third of all their income. Christ did not 
lower, he raised the standard. When 
Zaccheus gave “half his goods,” Christ ap- 
proved; and when even a poor widow gave 
‘all her living,” Christ pointed her out 
with praise. That his first followers under- 
stood Christian giving to be in advance of 
Jewish liberality is proven by the fact that 
‘all that believe” sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as every 
man had need.” While this standard was 
not enjoined upon others, it was not re- 
proved, 

Treat it as we may, the fact remains that 
many churchmembers, and even ministers of 
the Gospel,do not fully understand Christian 
worship. The, jingling of money in the 
collection-box of ™m the plate disturbs 


their ‘‘ devotions,” The religion of to-day 
needs to be mixed with a little more in- 
struction concerning that to which Luther 
refers when he says that a man needs to be 
converted three times: first his head, 
then his heart, and then his pocket-book. 
When ecstasy takes a man so far from earth 
during the sermon that he finds it difficult 
to get back in time for the collection, he 
will do well to examine into the source of 
such emotions. True Christian joy is never 
interrupted by the gathering of offerings, 
which is itself an act of worship. 

Perhaps no influence has been so destruct- 
ive of the offertory in our public worship 
as the base belittling of the gathering of 
offerings by calling it a ‘‘ penny” collection; 
and any man who announces it as such 
publicly burlesques Christian worship and 
is guilty of sacrilege. 

Collectors, as if reproached both by the 
congregation and their own consciences for 
‘‘interrupting” the worship, hurry from 
pew to pew, affording scarce an opportuni- 
ty to those who desire to join in this por- 
tion of the service. 

All in all, the ‘‘ collection” is in a bad 
way and much in need of reform; but the 
most inexplicable of all is that any man 
who undertakes to preach the Gospel pub- 
licly should be guilty of advertising his 
ignorance of worship and his unfitness to 
teach. 

Gerryspura, Pa. 





MRS. DELANEY. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


In the year 1700 at Coultston, in Wilt 
shire, England, was born a little girl who 
afterward became celebrated under the 
name of Mrs. Delaney. Few people now- 
adays know anything about her, yet she 
filed a conspicuous and honorable place in 
the society of her time, was the intimate 
friend of a king and queen, and won from 
the great Edmund Burke the compliment of 
being ‘‘the highest-bred woman of the 
world and the woman of fashion of all 
ages.” This is eminent panegyric, indeed, 
and from an eminent source; but Mrs. De: 
laney merits praise higher still, for it may 
be said of her that the qualities of her 
mind and heart outshine the graces which 
gave her stamp as a fashionable favorite, 
and that among the females of her day she 
stands forward pre-eminently as the perfect 
ideal of what a true Christian gentlewoman 
should be. 

Her maiden name was Mary Granville. 
She came of a noble race and was related 
by blood or alliance to most of the distin- 
guished families of England. Her great- 
grandfather, Sir Bevel Granville, fell at 
Landsdoune, in 1645, with the patent for the 
Earldom of Bath in his pocket—a grant 
from King Charles. Her uncle George, 
Lord Landsdoune, was secretary of war and 
comptroller of the household under Queen 
Anne. Had the Queen lived a little longer, 
Miss Granville would have been a maid of 
honor; but Her Majesty’s death frustrated 
the plan. Four years later the little Mary, 
not quite seventeen, was sent on a visit to 
this uncle, at his place of Longleat, near 
Bath. During her stay appeared, no doubt 
by preconcerted arrangement, a rich old 
Welshman, of the name of Pendarves. He 
fell in love with the budding beauty; and, 
although he was sixty, ugly, disagreeable, 
with nothing to recommend him but for- 
tune and political influence, Lord Lands- 
doune, by the exertion of his authority as 
uncle, combined with appeals to her affec- 
tion for her own family, whose interests 
Mr. Pendarves might be induced to serve, 
half-forced, half-persuaded the inexperi- 
enced girl to accept this offer. Drowned in 
tears, she was led to the altar, and, after a 
brief honeymoon, was carried off by her 
elderly bridegroom to Roscrow, his place 
in Wales, which for seven long years was 
to be her distasteful prison-house. 

This is the description of.her first hus- 
band, which, half a century later, Mary 
Granville furnished to an intimate friend. 

‘« His age I have already told you. As to 
his person, he was excessively fat, of a 
brown complexion, negligent in his dress, 
and took a vast quantity of snuff, which 


him a dirty look. His eyes were black, 
Seal, lively, and sensible. He had an hon- 


est countenance; but altogether a 
rather disgusting than engaging. He was 











very sober for two years after he married, 


Then he fell in with a set of old acquaint- 
ances, a society famed for excess in wine, 
and, to his ruin and my misery, was hardly 
ever sober. This course of tite soured his 
temper, which was naturally good; and 
the days he did not drink were spent in a 
gloomy, sullen way, which was infinitely 
worse to me than his drinking, for I did not 
know how to please or entertain him.” 


This dirty, sullen, sordid January was a 
sad portion, indeed, for so fair and fresh a 
May; but she endured her melancholy wife- 
hood with patience and with eminent dis- 
cretion. Her beauty and the lonely wretch- 
edness of her position made her the target 
for many temptations; but high principle 
and unswerving rectitude carried her scath- 
less through them all. At length her hur- 
band died, cut off by sudden apoplexy. In 
his last moments he expressed his obliga- 
tion to his ‘‘good wife”; his wish that he 
might live to reward her. But alas! the 
will he had made in her favor remained un- 
signed, the property passed to his direct 
heirs, and only a meager jointure remained 
for the fair young widow. The sacrifice ex- 
acted by Lord Landsdoune proved abso- 
lutely fruitless. Very little did this grieve 
Mrs. Pendarves. Her prudence and moder- 
ation held her superior to money cares all 
her life through. A modest little home was 
formed for her in London, where the best 
society welcomed her with open arms; and, 
with independence of occupation and free- 
dom from an unwelcome tie, the real hap- 
piness of her life began. 

Her young sister, Anne Granville, was 

now of an age to become her correspondent 
and confidential friend. In letters to this 
beloved sister we catch glimpses, comical 
and charming, both of the occupations, the 
fashions, the fineries, and on dits of the 
day. We read of the coronation of George 
II, when Mrs, Pendarves sat in the gallery 
and ‘‘everybody I knew came underneath 
the place where I sat to offer me meat and 
drink, which was drawn up from below by 
baskets at the end of a long. string, which 
they filled with cold meat and bread, 
sweetmeats and wine.” Then comes an 
account of the lord mayor’s feast, following 
the coronation, when, by reason of the 
crowd, the ladies were forced to alight from 
their carriages and walk up Cheapside (1), 
being met on the way by an usher, with blue- 
and-gold staff, who inspected their ticket, 
and formally announced: ‘‘ Very well, 
ladies; you will have admission to the ball. 
And, ladies, you may tarry till morning. 
Indeed, from this time till six of the clock you 
may tarry.” Next we learn how “ On Sat- 
urday, the first day of March, being Queen 
Caroline’s birthday, I dressed myself in all 
my best array, borrowed my Lady Sunder- 
land’s jewels, and made a tearing show.” 
Later come allusions to a bewitching 
cousin, Her Grace the Duchess of Queens- 
berry, better known to fame as “Prior's 
Kitty,” who, being banished from court, 
on account of an impertinent letter to the 
King, and consoled by Lord Henry with the 
assurance that the royal circle had lost its 
chief ornament, replies undauntedly: ‘I 
am entirely of your mind!” There are 
hints of a discreet flirtation with Lord Bal- 
timore, which came to nothing; and much 
interchange about needlework, painting, 
shell mosaics, ingenious handicrafts of all 
sorts, in which Mrs. Pendarves was profi- 
cient, together with accounts of fashions 
and wondrous medical receipts. Here are 
two ‘‘infallible” ones for ague: 

‘‘1st. Pounded ginger made into a paste 
with brandy, spread on sheep’s leather, and 
a plaister of it laid over the stomach. 

“9d. A spider put into a goose-quill, 
well sealed and secured, and hung about 
the child’s neck as low as the pit of his 
stomach!” 

And later, when her sister's child is 
attacked with a cough, she writes: 

«« Two or three snails boiled in her barley- 
water might be of great service to her. 
She must know nothing of it. They give 
no manner of taste. I should imagine six 
or eight boiled in a quart of water, strained 
off and put into a bottle, would be a good 
way, adding a spoonful or two of that to 
every liquid she takes. They must be fresh 
done every two or three days, otherwise 
they grow too thick!” 

A royal wedding is mentioned—that of 
the Princess Royal with William Prince 
of Orange—where ‘‘ the Queen commended 
my clothes”; and» among the curious 





needleworks enumerated in the appendix 
as accomplished by Mrs. Delaney appears a 








a 








*‘court suit”—perhaps the very one 80 
**commended ”—which is thus described : 


“A black satin petticoat, covered with 
sprays of natural flowers in different posi- 
tions, including the bugloss, auricula, 
honeysuckle, wild roses, yellow and white 
jessamine, inte with smaller flowers, 
the border at the bottom being entirely 
composed of larger flowers, inthe manner in 
which they grow. For instance, the top of 
an upright holyhock, buds and flowers, 
with some of the broad green leaves, are 
side by side with a wild thistle of the same 
hight, entwined with the wild pink con- 
volvulus; also a thick spray of wide-leaved 
myrtle, placed upright; and so on, with 
sprays of orange blossoms, etc., little of the 
black ground appearing till the flowers and 
buds at the top of each spray required such 
a relief to throw out their delicate out- 
lines.” 

The train and gown were also of 
black satin, studded all over with natural 
flowers, in the same wonderful embroidery; 
and it is ‘‘ worthy of remark that not a 
single leaf or flower is a duplicate of an- 
other.” All the whirl and gayety and 
splendor, all the discovery and research 
(alas! how futile most of it has proved), 

‘ all the superb and courtly figures of the 
time pass before us in Mrs, Delaney’s letters, 
like a varied and brilliant panorama, de- 
picted with a verve and freshness more allied 
to the epistolary style of our own day than 
to that in which they were written. And in 
the midst of the dazzle and the merry- 
making we perceive all through this gay and 
busy portion of Mrs. Delaney’s life the 
rectitude, moderation, and warmth of feel- 
ing which formed her later character and 
made her old age as venerable and lovely 
as her youth was brilliant and successful. 

In 1782 Mrs. Pendarves visited Ireland 
and met Dr. Patrick Delaney, afterward 
Dean of Doun, who eleven years later be- 
came her second husband. The marriage 
was a happy one. Dr. and Mrs. Delaney 
resided for the most part at their place of 
Delville, about a mile out of Dublin... Here 
Mrs. Delaney carried out her taste and 
fancy in many ingenious ways, in design- 
ing furniture, in the construction of can- 
delabrum and grottoes in shell-work, in 
oil painting, in the taking of crayon por- 
traits, the cultivation of flowers, of which 
she was passionately fond, and the form- 
ation of a menagerie of animals. Her let- 
ters during this time are full of observations 
on natural history and reveal a genuine 
love of Nature; while the purest and most 
loyal family affection is breathed in a 
thousand ways, from her patiently sweet 
distress over the alienation of the cross 
Bunny,” alias Bernard Granville, her 
brother, who could never forgive what he 
considered his sister’s mesalliance with the 
Dean of Doun, to the daily outpouring of 
her attachment for her sister, Mrs, Derves, 
and her children. ‘Do not say I am lost 
to you,” she writes in one of these letters. 
“I cannot bear that expression; for I am 
everywhere yours, and ready to assist and 
advise you on all occasions, to the best of 
my power. Every tender word of my dear. 
est sister’s touches my heart and is most 
faithfully returned with the sincerest love— 
a love which has increased with our years 
and must increase.” Dublin held a bril- 
liant coterie in those days, and Mrs. Dela- 
ney’s was in the heart of the circle. Swift 
was her friend and correspondent, and 
every noteworthy foreigner or Englishman 
who visited the vice-regal capital partook of 

_ the gracious hospitalities dispensed at Del- 
ville by its charming mistress. 

Here is the portrait drawn by Dr. De- 
laney’s own hand of the personal appeer- 
ance of that wife whom he called ‘The 
Pearl ”: 


‘* With a person finely proportioned, she 
had a most lovely face, of great sweet- 
ness, set off with a head of fair hair, shin- 
ing and naturally curled; with a complex- 
jon which nothing could outdo or equal, 
in which, to speak in the language of 
poets, ‘the lilies and roses contended for 
mastery.’ Her eyes were bright—indeed, I 
never could tell what color they were of, 
but, to the best of my judgment, they were 
what Solomon called ‘doves’ eyes’; and 
she is almost the only woman I ever saw 
whose lips were scarlet, and her bloom be- 

ond expression. The sweetness arising 

rom united graces was guarded by a dig- 
nity which kept all stnleers in awe, inso- 
much that she was the woman in the world 
to whom that fine description of Solomon 
could po be y anys ‘air as the moon, 
clear as the sun, terrible as an army 

banners |” me 
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After the death of this lover-like husband, 
in 1768, Mrs. Delaney returned to London, 
which thenceforth was her permanent 
home. Her sister Anne too was dead, and 
the strongest interest of her life from that 
time forward was her sister’s daughter, and 
later her daughter. In 1779, notwithstand- 
ing her advanced age, Mrs. Delaney as- 
sumed the charge of her grand-niece, Geor- 
gianna Mary Port, then seven years old, 
who resided with her till her death. Very 
sweet and tender was the relation which 
existed between this little maid and her 
“A. D.,” as she fondly termed her. Long 
summers they passed together as Bulstrode, 
the seat of the Dukes of Portland, and the 
Dowager Duchess, Mrs. Delaney’s intimate 
friend, shared in her cares for her young rel- 
ative. ‘Our little lamb” was the name 
given by the aged ladies to the child, and 
there still exists an ivory box presented 
by the Duchess to the little Georgianna, 
on whose lid, set in gold, is a picture, won- 
derfully worked in hair, upon which appear 
two old trees, their branches extended to 
meet over and shelter a little lamb, which 
stands in the center. It was at Bulstrode, 
when past her seventieth year, that Mrs. 
Delaney invented an art, to which she after- 
ward gave the name of ‘‘ Paper Mosaic”; 
by which art plants and flowers were so 
perfectly imitated, in various shades of 
colored paper affixed to a black background, 
that Sir Joseph Banks said of them that 
they were ‘‘the only imitations of Nature 
he had ever seen from which he could 
venture to describe botanically any plant 
without the least fear of committing an 
error.” Each part of the flower was cut 
out by Mrs. Delaney by her eye, without 
measurement; and so extraordinary was her 
gift of exactness that every detail, however 
minute, fitted together as if by magic, 
without a fault in perspective or in the 
most difficult foreshortening. It was her 
ambition to complete a thousand specimens, 
including every plant known to Great 
Britain; but eyesight failed her while 
twenty were still lacking to make up the 
number. The greater part of this remark- 
able collection is now in the British Mu- 
seum. 

The inevitable woe of a long life is the 
loneliness of its closing years. In 1785 the 
Dowager Duchess of Portland died, and 
Mrs. Delaney was bereft of the last of that 
bright company of chosen friends who had 
made the wealth of her youth. But even 
from this final stroke she struggled into 
cheerfulness again, helped upward by the 
strong religious faith which strengthened 
with her years, Other helps there were. 
George the Third and his Queen had long 
admired the venerable lady, and they now 
elected to make of her an intimate friend. 
On the pretext that she must miss her long 
summer visits to Bulstrode, they provided a 
house at Windsor, near themselves, fur- 
nished it with every comfort, and persuad- 
ed Mrs. Delaney to become its occupant. 
They wanted her for a ‘‘neighbor,” said 
the King. It was to this home that Miss 
Burney used to flee, whenever an interval 
came in her wearisome duties as ‘‘ dresser” 
to the Queen, to refresh herself, as at a 
fountain of pure and ripened wisdom. 
Here the royal couple dropped in to tea, a 
fair young princess or two out of their nu- 
merous flock with them, perhaps; or the 
baby Princess Amelia, accompanied by her 
governess, to see ‘‘Laney,” as she called 
her. There is something very charming in 
this picture of the dear old lady tended 
thus in her last days by royal hands; and, 
to do her justice, her formal and penurious 
majesty, Queen Charlotte, nowhere appears 
in so agreeable a light asin her relation 
with this venerable and venerated friend. 
Notes still survive written by her own hand 
and signed ‘Your affectionate Queen”; 
and in many delicate and thoughtful ways 
she showed how strong was the regard 
which she felt for the person and the char- 
acter of Mrs. Delaney. 

So, companied thus by “‘honor, love, 
obedience, troops of friends” ; surrounded 
by all which tenderness can supply to re- 
pair the wastes of time; in the home provid- 
ed by her royal neighbors of Windsor, Mrs. 
Delaney’s long life came to a peaceful close, 
at the age of 89. All heraffairs were in order. 
Her work was done. Twenty of her paper 
mosaics were bequeathed to the ‘‘ affection- 
ate Queen” ; there were legacies for all she 


loved; her old servants were provided for; 
but her chief care was for the heloved 
“little lamb,” so long and so tenderly 
sheltered by the aged tree, now laid low. 
This cherished grand-niece survived her 
aunt for many years. The publication of 
the life and letters of her daughter, Francis, 
Baroness Bunsen, within the past twelve 
months, revives an interest in those of Mrs. 
Delaney, which, printed in a costly and 
cumbrous edition, in 1861, are almost un- 
known in the United States and have long 
been out of print in England, though about 
to be reprinted in this country. 





THE CONVALESCENT’S LAMENT. 
A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


As one redeemed from depths of storm and 
fire 
Might pass, still quivering, into Arctic air, 
8o I, bereft of all my heart’s desire, 
Pass from hot anguish to a cold despair. 


The flaming clouds that bound a frenzied 
brain— 
What were the pangs their vaporous torture 
wrought, 
To this keen sword-thrust, sharp with steely 
pain, 
By unsheathed Reason given to wakening 
Thought ? 


I gaze no more on feverous phantoms wild ; 
But, in their stead, darkened by strange 


eclipse, 

Still forms, that once (O God!) were wife 
and child. 

Ah! sunless eyes. Ah! blanched, unmurmur- 
ing lips. 

Death! Death! remorseless Death! why 


shouldst thou spare 

These locks, half gray, o’ersnowed by whit- 
ening hours, 

To twine thy fingers wan in golden hair? 

Why pass the o’er-ripened weed, to blast the 
flowers ? 


Twin flowers were they! A matron rose, that 
kissed 

Her rosebud daughter’s virgin brow and 
eyes, 

Steeped in mild love, like that ethereal mist 

Which first bedewed the vales of Paradise! 


And now like some poor, withered prop I 
stand 
Midmost an autumn garden, lopped and low; 
Stripped through the smiting of Death’s treach- 
erous hand, 
For every hound-like wind to bay my woe ! 


And now I glance, bewildered, weary, lost, 
Vainly from Earth to Heaven, A somber pall, 
Touched by a mocking radiance, chill as frost, 
O’ersweeps the light, and darkness swallows 
all ! 


Yet through the darkness, down the clouded 
slope 
(How softly sweet, how pure, though faint 
and far !) 
I hear, at length, the whispered voice of Hope, 
I catch the gleam of one mysterious Star. 


For lo! the time draws near, that sacred morn 
Whose balmy power hath all Earth’s grief 
: sufficed. 
The light I see is Bethlehem’s Star, reborn ; 
The voice I hear, the forecast voice of 
Christ ! 
AvaustA, Ga. 





LAWS AND MORALS. 


BY J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D. 





A TRENCHANT writer says that ‘‘ law with- 
out God loses all its perspective.” Civil 
order is a translation of the divine. No 
civil government can prosper or endure in a 
complete denial or contemptuous neglect 
of that divine reality which flashed forth 
in such awful majesty and holiness from 
Sinai. God is the Creator of man, his 
sovereign and lawgiver, and no human 
covenants, no enactments of legislative 
wisdom or folly can annul the supreme 
obligations of his will. The law of supreme 
wisdom is founded on the eternal fitness of 
things, and the law of finite wisdom is 
perfect and just and true as it approaches 
or recognizes that infallible standard. All 
law, as founded in right and wisdom, is re- 
lated. The physical, moral, intellectual, 
social world alike has laws of equal 
obligatoriness, arising primarily from the 
same omnific source. Obedience and dis- 
obedience in each world are attended by 
similar results. ‘‘ Rewards and punish- 





ments” may not be the most accurate terms; 
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but they may be used to designate logical 
consequences and natural tendencies. Fire 
burns. Food sustains. Miasma poisons, 
Vice corrupts, Holiness makes happy. 
Industry produces wealth. Idleness gener- 
ates poverty. The law in each case is en- 
forced by similar sanctions. Laws founded 
in fitness are no more variable in the one 
case than in the other. Macintosh denied 
the possibility of change in moral principles; 
and the Christian only re-echoed Cicero, who 
said: ‘‘Morality admits no discoveries.” 
Moral laws are as fixed as physical. No one 
is surprised at the inevitable fulfillment of 
the law of gravity. He who throws him- 
self from a precipice will be crushed. He 
who violates moral law must expect the 
same connection betwixt cause and effect. 
The law of gravity is not suspended for 
folly, or ignorance, or wickedness, and is a 
wise law, the emanation of Infinite Wisdom 
and Rightness. So of the operation of the 
law of truth and honor and charity. So of 
the laws of mind. The tendency of things is 
to continue asthey are. The stone thrown, 
but for counteracting causes, would go onin 
the line projected. So of vice and virtue, 
which, unless arrested, develop logical 
tendencies. 
The reflex influence of human laws is 
most potent. Strange asit may seem, the 
average citizen seeks only to conform his 
conduct to the standard of human law and 
does not rise above it. The highly con- 
scientious, enlightened by God’s Word and 
the Holy Spirit, may try to quadrate actions 
accordingly; but the ordinary citizen does 
not strive to rise higher in motives or con- 
duct than the code prescribed by statute. 
A bankrupt law does not discharge a debt 
in foro conscientia; and yet nine-tenths of 
the bankrupts never pay, and seem with 
the suspension of the legal to have lost the 
sense of the moral obligation. Men take 
all or evade all they legally can, however 
palpably unjust. Caveat emptor hides or 
excuses many rascalities. ‘‘ Laws are the 
enactments of the moral convictions of a 
people, and are also an indirect but most 
effectual educator of those convictions, con- 
stantly forming the public conscience and 
raising or lowering the tone of moral life.” 
A state may corrupt morals, emasculate 
conscience, foster vice, stimulate prodigal- 
ity, increase pauperism and mendicancy; or 
it may exalt patriotism, stimulate loyalty 
and chivalry, so arouse state pride as to 
make the citizen feel a stigma upon the 
state as a personal indignity, and in a thou- 
sand ways and methods elevate and ennoble 
citizenship. By stay laws and evasive ex- 
pedients the honor of a promise,a debt, a 
bond may be weakened. By high tariffs 
smuggling may be transformed into smart- 
ness. By official patronage ani nepotism 
and vicious maxims and practices corrup- 
tion may be so engendered as to make 
the body politic gangrenous, Where 
cant, make-believe, evasions, demagogu- 
ism, and fraud are found in a legis- 
legislative hall or in municipal cham- 
bers they will soon be found in communi. 
ties, partnerships, families, private  citi- 
zens. When the law gives ‘aid and com- 
fort” to or throws the egis of its protec. 
tion over fraud or wrong, the public demor- 
alization is fearful. The poison rapidly 
runs through every fiber and artery and 
vein. Jeroboam made Israel to sin, and the 
virus was propagated incurably through 
nineteen successors and finally destroyed 
the nation. Conventional sins, sins in high 
places are more contagious and perilous 
than flagrant crimes committed by obscure 
persons; because when rank and caste and 
fashion draw social lines around sins and 
make them respectable the allurements be- 
come too ng to be resisted. So, when 
the law sanctions wrong, injustice, robbery, 
when sin and crime are legalized, they be- 
come dangerous, because of the false gla- 
mour of respectability and condonation. 
Vicious, hateful, repulsive sins, committed 
by pariahs and outcasts, hang out flags of 
distress to warn the unwary. Fenum habdet 
in cornu. Legalizing sin encourages and 
fosters other sins; takes away, in popular 
estimation, the repulsiveness and the wrong. 
The profligacy of Charles II corrupted the 
Anglican Church, society, and literature. 
Public crimes, legal wrongs are none the 
less hateful to God, none the less certain 
of a righteous retribution, because they 
stalk forth with the paraphernalia of sover- 
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eignty. Because of this reflex influence, 
the same standard of integrity, courage, 
magnanimity incumbent upon private citi- 
zens should be equally binding on states; 
and with them character and honor should 
be more sacred, if possible, than with the 
former. 

Experience, history, the Word of God, 
the nature of things gives no warrant for 
supposing that national prosperity or safety 
is compatible with any less strictness of 
moral life than is demanded for individual 
well-being; or that retributive justice can 
be evaded by masses of men any more 
than by individual criminals. The laws of 
moral influence cannot be arrested by states 
or cities, by executives or legislatures or 
courts. God is not bewildered by euphe- 
misms or legislative iniquities or official dis- 
honor. Wrong is wrong, by whomsoever 
done, whether by one or a thousand; and 
wrong principle subtly creeps through and 
contaminates everything. The legislator’s 
work is largely moral, and cannot be kept 
free from distinctions of right and wrong. 
The law-making power, as the organ of 
justice, touches the most sacred interests of 
society. - 

It is to be feared that, from various causes, 
lax notions of morality have been generated 
in the public mind. Self-interest, under 
an utilitarian philosophy, has become large- 
ly the rule of human conduct. Wealthy 
corporations water stock, declare fraudulent 
dividends, violate-obligations. Monopolies 
become oppressive. Capital remorselessly 
grinds labor; and laborers repay by trespass 
and pillage and murder. Municipal gov- 
ernments make jobs; money is appropriated 
for personal or sectarian purposes. Much 
is heard of decline of business honor. Fre- 
quency of frauds palls the appetite for scan- 
dal. Mercantile and corporation dishon- 
esties are startling. Defalcations and fail- 
ures are daily. The failures in 1877, it was 
charged, exhibited a low grade of mercan- 
tile morality and a lack of honesty in the 
deliberate purpose of making money by 
compromising indebtedness. A delusion 
exists that in party conflicts and public 
station the laws of justice and virtue and 


honor do not apply; and hence open 
breaches of faith, corruption in courts, bal- 


lot-box stuffing, fraudulent registrations, 
and venality in legislatures. How far this 
debauchery of morals is traceable to the 
spirit and character of the laws a prophet’s 
pen is not needed to see. Public honor 
and virtue can never be impaired without 
& correspondent deterioration amongst that 
class which is honest only from policy or 
fear. Right cannot safely be trampled 
upon. Vice brings forth a harvest of drag- 
on’steeth. ‘‘The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth, but the Word of our God 
shall stand forever.” 
RicHMonD, Va. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
CHRIST'S LITTLE ONES? 


BY THE REV. W. BARROWS, D.D. 





I MEAN such as Edwards refers to in this 
passage in his ‘Narrative of Surprising 
Conversions”: ‘It has heretofore been 
looked on as a strange thing when any 
have seemed to be savingly wrought upon 
and remarkably changed in their childhood. 
But now I suppose near thirty were, to ap- 
pearance, so wrought upon, between ten 
and fourteen years of age, and two be- 
tween nine and ten, and one of them about 
four years of age.” This was said more 
than a hundred and forty years ago, and 
very likely, if God should so work on little 
children to-day in any town, ‘it would be 
looked on as a strange thing.” But would 
it be strange in itself, or only strange to the 
Church and to the Sabbath-school corps, 
who yet fail to appreciate and grasp the 
work of childhood conversion? With all 
our spiritual apparatus for the little ones, 
from Genesis to a blackboard, we yet seem 
painfully and dangerously deficient in 
knowledge and means for the conversion 
of Jonathan Edwards's little one. A few 
questions will put the point. What truths 
and influences shall we use for the 
conversion of a child six years old? 
What evidences shall we seek and take 
that that child is converted? What shall 
the Church do with a child six years old 
that is presumed and conceded to be a con- 
verted child? These would be hard, if not 


new, questions in a theological seminary; | Congregation. But we are obliged to come | and literature of the sons of Han helps us bet- 
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yet they concern, savingly, a large propor- 
tion of the souls for whom Christ died. 
With all our labor to perfect the Sabbath- 
school department of the Church and with 
such wonderful and splendid attainments in 
this line, is it not about time to come up to 
these three great practical questions? 
Could a National Sabbath-school Conven- 
tion achieve a more important end for one 
year than to answer them lucidly and prac- 
tically? Let theologians talk as they will 
of the nature of the new-born child as 
morally pure, or blank, or currupt, the 
development of that nature is uniformly 
sinful, and so needs conversion. And, 
leaving the babe that dies before it becomes 
conscious of sin in the hands of the loving 
Saviour, we must regard the conversion of 
the living, developing child a necessity, as 
preparatory to Heaven. 

That the conversion of a child-sinner, 
like the one of Edwards, four years old, 
is possible, we must concede. Else God’s 
plan of salvation does not cover all hu- 
man sinners. The way to Heaven has a 
break, a chasm that little nes cannot step 
over. Let that suggestion perish, since 
God is not willing that any child should 
perish. The way is perfect, and littlest 
feet can climb it, as well as Abraham’s or 
Edwards’s. 

Unconscious of any sin and dying thus, 
God takes care of the babes; but those liv- 
ing till they know sin he commits to our 
care under his means of grace. What are 
those means and how shall we apply them? 
How to labor for the conversion of the lit- 
tle one so needing it and for which Christ 
has provided—this is the hard question. 
We can feed the child from our common 
table, clothe it from our common web, heal 
it with our common medicines; but how 
to save it through our common Gospel— 
this is the perplexity. Has the sem- 
inary any juvenile theology; or the 
Church any scheme of theory and practice 
thus to reach a large proportion of its 
charge; or the Sabbath-school any system of 
aids, hints, and helps, clearly and simply 
adapted to lead that child to Christ? We 
would like to know whether Edwards la- 
bored directly and looked for the conversion 
of those little ones, or whether the Holy 
Spirit did it all and simply surprised him 
with the result. Of course, there must be 
the same dependence on the Holy Spirit as 
when the parent is converted; but must 
there not be as real and thorough a use of 
means? 

Moreover, it is evident to pastors and 
church committees that many proper can- 
didates for the Church were converted at a 
very early and even unknown time, when 
neither the Church nor the child took any 
knowledge of it. Some thus converted, 
but not discovered as such, live a semi- 
Christian, unrecognized, unfellowshiped 
life in Christ; but not in the Church. These 
blind the line between the Church and the 
world, and give the latter, unfortunately, 
some of its strong grounds for criticising the 
former. While we are putting vast labor and 
research on the field of the evidences of 
Christianity, would it not be well for some 
learned divines, theological professors, and 
essayists to outline distinctly for the plain 
pastor, and Sabbath-school teacher, and 
church committee the evidences of conver- 
sion, of regenerating grace in Jonathan 
Edwards’s child of ‘‘ about four years of 
age”? With all our other improvements in 
the religious work-world, must these undis- 
covered conversions, and ignored Christian 
lives, and obscured, bluffed hopes, and 
clouded Christian deaths continue to be 
multiplied? If child-conversion is neces- 
sary and possible and must be labored for, 
is it not possible and necessary to be able 
to judge with tolerable accuracy when a 
child is converted? That ancient man of 
God did not bring up his own boys very 
well; and, when he had the pious child of 
others in his family, it was necessary he 
should be waked up the third time before 
“« Eli perceived that the Lord had called the 
child.” Is not the Church dozing, if not 
sleeping, over this subject? 

Then, what provision has the Church for 
the nursing and care and growth of con- 
verted little ones, even if discovered? We 
are coming down some from the adult pul- 
pit and pew and creed, to the juvenile yet 
prophetic and potential majority in the 





down as low as the vestry for the most of 
them. The service, like the seats, is too 
high for them up-stairs. The sermon, sing- 
ing, prayer, and seats even fail largely to 
recognize the presence and wants of chil- 
dren. And the service, as the pews, are 
manly and elevated. The seat has no place 
for little Samuel’s head or back or feet. 
There is the same strange lack of provision 
for the spiritual wants of a converted little 
girl or boy. A few churches, noted for 
novelties, may have them; but they are al- 
most as scarce and distant as eclipses. Have 
you any specific provision or place in your 
church for Christians eight years old? 
Probably not. But are all your children 
under eight years unconverted? What 
shall we do with Christ’s little ones? 
READING, Mass. 





CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


BY 8. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D, 





(A Parer READ BEFORE THE SOCIAL SCIENCE AssOcta- 
TION, AT SaRaTOGA, SEPT. 10TH, 1879.) 


Tue question of Chinese Immigration has 
drawn to it a degree of attention since the first 
immigrants arrived, 25 years ago, which can 
hardly be explained by their numbers,their con- 
duct, or their capacity. The total arrivals from 
China during this quarter of a century have 
not equaled the number of persons which have 
landed at New York from Europe in six 
months during most of those same years, Their 
behavior, under great provocation, has excited 
no commotion; nor their learning, power, skill, 
or biogtry been such as to give any reasonable 
ground for alarm. It is not easy to account for 
the excitement on rational grounds, or to ex- 
plain the many unfounded statements against 
the Chinese which have passed current, even 
after their inaccuracy has been shown. A 
good deal of the discussion has arisen from 
the different views taken as to what might 
grow out of their presence. Some, drawing on 
their fears for their facts, regard them as the 
first ripple of an overwhelming flood of ignor- 
ance, poverty, heathenism, and vice; while 
others, speaking from experience, after trying 
them in various capacities, assure us that the 
Chinese are docile, temperate, thrifty, and in- 
dustrious and have great capacity for improve- 
ment. 

My present object is to describe the origin, 
kind, and prospects of this immigration, the 
conduct and the rights of the immigrants, 
with notices of their treatment, so as to come 
to an intelligent idea of the question. Few 
incidents in the last few months have had a 
more picturesque setting in regard to the 
actors, the place of meeting, and the subject 
talked of, than the interview held last April 
between General Grant and the Chinese 
merchants at Georgetown, in Pulo Penang. 
This island owes its commercial importance to 
the industry and skill of its twelve thousand 
Chinese settlers, who, under the careand con- 
trol of the British Government, have made it a 
mart for the traffic of the neighboring islands 
and continent. They met the late President of 
the United States, in his journey around the 
globe. His position as a traveler offered to 
their minds, no doubt, something anomalous 
and almost inexplicable, but still invested with 
a scantling of its original power, and they 
presented him with an address. The subject 
of their address was equally remarkable with 
the origin of the interlocutors, for they asked 
him to use his influence to secure a fair and 
liberal treatment for their countrymen in 
America and to remove any restrictions which 
had been imposed on their freedom to come 
and go, thesame as any other nation. He told 
them, in reply, ‘‘ that the hostility of which they 
complainéa did not represent the real senti- 
ment of America; but was the work of dem- 
agogues, who in that, as in other countries, 
pander to prejudice against race or nationality 
and favor any measure of oppression that 
might advance their political interests. He 
never doubted and no one could doubt that, 
in the end, no matter what effect the agitation 
for the time being might have, the American 
people would treat the Chinese with kindness 
and justice, and not deny to the free and 
deserving people of their country the asylum 
they offer to the rest of the world.” 

I believe that this witness spoke truly. The 
discussions in the West and the East, in the 
pulpit and in Congress, will all tend to 
bring out the truth and help to main- 
tain our national character for fairness and 
justice in relation tothe Chinese. China it- 
self is one of the best misrepresented countries 
in the world, and her people have been subject 
to the most singular diversity of opinion from 
writers and travelers. These books have 
furnished most of the statements relied on for 
the estimate taken of Chinese civilization; but, 
now that scholars have increased, our acquaint- 
ance with the tenets, culture, government, 








ter to understand the causes which have oper- 
ated to make them, under the blessing of God, 
as much of a nation as they are. 

They form one of the purest of existing 
races, and have occupied the eastern confines 
of Asia from very early times. The people 
are so often called Mongols in this country 
that it is concluded that they are of the same 
race as the nomads of the steppes. We may 
call them Turanians, if it be necessary to in- 
dicate their early race affinities; but it is un- 
just to apply a term which only dates from 
Genghis Khan, in the 13th century, fully 3,000 
years after their history begins. His grandson, 
Kublai, conquered China, and his family held 
sway over the empire for 83 years, under 
eleven emperors. All of them learned the 
elements of regular government from their 
subjects, whose manners, language, laws, and 
religion were generally adopted. Their ex- 
pulsion left the Chinese to themselves, and the 
Mongols and Tartars, as they are now known, 
have been since mostly under the control of 
their former subjects. The present rulers of 
China belong to neither of these races; but 
to the Manchu, which has occupied the north- 
eastern shores of Asia since the 10th century. 
This race ruled the northern provinces of 
China for about 120 years, till A. D. 1282, when 
Genghis Khan destroyed their power and 
drove them back into their origina) haunts. 
They again grew powerful, and by a fortunate 
stroke repossessed themselves of Peking, in 
1644, and have since ruled the empire with 
great prudence and vigor. 

It is, therefore, an entire misnomer to call the 
Chinese Mongols, and I am sure that many 
persons use it in ignorance of the facts of the 
case. The old Aztecs and Iroquois, in this 
continent, were more alike in most respects 
than the Chinese and their neighbors in 
Central Asia, and they feel chagrined to be 
thus designated. Nota Mongol, tomy know- 
ledge, has ever landed in this country, and none 
are likely to come, any more than are the 
Arabians or Brahmins. 

The southern Chinese alone have immigrated 
to foreign lands; and until recently went only 
to the Indian Archipelago, Siam, and India. 
This portion of the people is less pure as a 
race than their countrymen north of the Yang- 
tee River, having early mingled with old 
Malayan tribes living south of the Nanling 
range in Kwangtung. This mixed race exhibits 
some physical differences from their northern 
countrymen, the results of amalgamation, 
climate, and food; but is the samein language, 
institutions, and religion. They are smaller 
and more swarthy, have more commercial 
enterprise, are better taught, and exhibit 
higher mechanical skill. I am well aware how 
the term Mongolian is used by writers to in- 
clude Laplahders, Tartars, Chinese, Japanese, 
Esquimaux, and our Indians under one race; 
but we wrongly use it to designate a people 
occupying the Chinese Empire only. 

Only six departments or prefectures lying 
along the coasts of the two provinces of 
Kwangtung and Fubkien, from Hing-hwa near 
Fuhchau, to Shau-king, west of Canton, have 
furnished all the emigrants to other lands. 
The emigration into Malaysia and the Indian 
Islands has been going on for two centuries, 
and its results have been greatly to the advant- 
age of the native states; and where the Chinese 
have come in conflict with Europeans it has 
been only with regard to trade and taxes, and 
never on account of attempts to set up inde- 
pendent governments. The prosperity of 
Luconia, Siam, and Borneo has been largely 
owing to this element of their population; and 
even in Java, where the Dutch closed their 
ports against them in 1840, they have recently 
been invited to return, as mechanics and 


traders. 
The custom of these Southern Chinese has 


been to pass to and fro ; and, though most of 
the emigrants remained, thousands returned to 
their homes. This gradually diffused a knowl- 
edge of foreign countries and people through- 
out these coast regions, and made it easier for 
the natives to go tothe Gold Hills when the 
report came in 1849 of the discoveries in Cali- 
fornia and Australia. A few went first to San 
Francisco, and their favorable reports spread 
through the towns around Canton, as they 
showed the dust they had brought. In 1854 
the emigration began to assume larger propor- 
tions, and every facility was given to emigrants 
by foreigners, as the business gave profitable 
employment to their ships. 

The foreigners who flocked to California in 
1849, and after, were desirous of getting 
Chinese labor, so that every immigrant soon 
found work. But about that year the Cubans, 
Peruvians, and English were also desirous of 
importing Chinese laborers into their colonies; 
and the ignorance of the latter of all foreign 
countries led them to readily infer that when 
once out of China they would at last reach the 
Gold Hills. This coolie trade, as it has been 
since called, was greatly aided by the free emi- 
gration to San Francisco and Melbourne; but 
the two were radically different. 
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During ten years or more, ending in 1874, a 
marked and well-known distinction between 
free and contract emigration was drawn by the 
natives around Canton simply by the port the 
ship sailed from. If she cleared from Hong- 
kong, everybody knew that her passengers were 
free; if from Macao, forty miles west of it, all 
knew that they were eoolies, chu-tsai—t, ¢., like 
pigs in baskets—and would probably nevercome 
back, In 1878 the atrocities connected with 
this business had become so outrageous that the 
Portuguese Government, at the urgent remon- 
strance of the British Government, put a stop 
to the shipment of all contract Chinese from 
Macao and brouglit the evilsto an end. The 
recital of these evils would be only a repetition 
of the modes in which reckless cupidity, irre- 
sponsible power, crafty misrepresentation and 
cunning, or outrageous violence and callous- 
ness, all united to get the advantage over ig- 
norance, poverty, and want. The Chinese 
authorities at Canton issued stringent regula- 
tions to punish and restrain crimps and other 
agents; but the laws were mostly a dead letter. 
The native kidnappers were sometimes caught 
* by their countrymen, and put to death, with 
excruciating tortures, crucifixion, and burning. 
Still, so long as the coolies could be shipped 
from Macao, the trade went on, to the terror 
of the community in which it thrived and the 
disgrace of that settlement, till it was confessed 
that it never could be conducted with both 
profit and honor. 

These notices of the coolie trade are given 
because much has been said in the United 
States about the coolies brought here. It may 
be stated that this word coolie is not Chinese, 
but Benaglee. It is the name of a hill tribe in 
India, whose able-bodied men were wont to go 
down to the plains in harvest-time, just as Irish 
laborers cross to England at the same season 
and return home when it is over. In 1835 they 
were hired at Calcutta (under contraets) to go 
toMauritius, where laborers were needed. The 
application of the word to Chinese contract 
laborers was easy, for the term was already in 
use among foreigners in China for lower house 
servants and day laborers. These on their 
part supposed it to be an English word. and 
probably the immigrants, on reaching San Fran- 
elsco, ready to do any kind of labor, and not 
knowing many English words, so called them- 
selves. There are three different terms in 
Chinese for house servants, day laborers, and 
contract coolies ; and I think that a good dea) 
of our misapprehension as to the character of 
those in California has arisen from this mis- 
use of the word. 

The lands to which the coolies were carried 
include Cuba and Peru (where most of them 
landed), Jamaica, Trinidad, Demerara, Surinam, 
Hawaii, Brazil, and Central America. The Pana- 
ma Railroad was mostly built by them, taken 
there in American ships. The only attempt to 
bring them to this country which I-have heard 
of was made by some persons in New Orleans; 
but 1 am not aware how it succeeded. The 
total number of men thus carried away was 
probably over 300,000, of whom 142,422 landed 
at Havana between 1847 and 1874. Out of the 
whole I do not think that 500 ever escaped or 
returned home; and I am inclined to believe 
that over two-thirds of them all went abroad 
willingly, though ignorantly. 

During these same years men were going 
and returning from San Francisco and Mel- 
bourne, with stories of theirsuccess. The total 
arrivals at the former port between 1852 and 
1878, according to the custom-house recprds, 
was 230,430, of whom 133,491 returned home 
or died, leaving 96,989 in the country, not in- 
cluding births. “‘ Spofforth’s Almanac” for 1878 
gives the arrivals in all the United States be- 
tween 1855 and 1877 at 191,118. At this rate, it 
will probably take a century before half a mil- 
lion will find a footing in our wide domain, 
and that too against the competition of the 
owners and settlers of the soil and the skilled 
labor of our artisans. If two-fifths returned 
home when the land was open and calling for 
laborers, and the building of railroads gave 
work and wages to thousands of these hands, 
is it not as certain as a thing can be, on these 
facts, that the supply of workmen will be pro- 
portioned to the demand? On our eastern 
shores almost half a million of immigrants 
landed at New York in 1872 alone; while the 
total number of arrivals from Europe for 30 
years, ending in 1878, was 8,200,000, or more 
than one sixth-of our present population. 

Nearly all the Chinese have come here from 
a strip of territory not much larger than the 
State of Connecticut, lying south and south- 
west of the city of Canton. Some alarmists said 
last year that myriads from the famine-stricken 
provinces were to be brought to our shores ; but 
not an emigrant has ever sailed from Shanghai 
or Tientsin for California. All have gone from 
Hongkong. The Province of Kwangtung meas- 
ures 79,456 square miles, and its inhebitants 
speak many lecal dialects, which tends to crys- 
taliize them into separate communities, and 
has great influence on emigration, because it is 
only those who speak the same dialect who 
paturally go together, A man from Canton, 
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meeting one from Amoy, Fuhchau, Ningpo, 
Tientsin, or Hankow, would be unintelligible 
to each of them, as they severally would be to 
each other; and this feature almost compels 
emigrants to follow the lead already opened. 
Thus Swatow furnishes those for Siam, Amoy 
does those for Manila, Kia-ying for Borneo, and 
five districts in the central and southwest parts 
of Kwangtung province are the homes of those 
now in Australia and the United States. For 
those coming from each of these five districts, 
or counties, a company has been formed to 
look after their welfare and to help them 
while in America. A sixth company does the 
same for all the immigrants from other places. 
The inducements and help of friends and the 
reports of returning miners have had great in- 
fluence in stimulating their departure. Fears 
are entertained by some persons, however, 
that, if the gap thus opened in the vast popu- 
lation of the Chinese Empire be not stopped 
by limiting the number in one vessel to 15, or 
by abrogating the Burlingame Treaty, it will 
continue to run like a leak in a mill-dam, till 
we are allswamped, These are as baseless as 
the fear that the Indians are going to unite in 
a league to regain their ancestral hunting- 
grounds. Men do not change their homes and 
allegiance without adequate inducements and 
rewards, which are all awanting in this case. 

Two or three other causes, besides the @if- 
ferent dialects, have much influence in hinder- 
ing Chinese emigration. One is their pride of 
country, which leads them to look upon those 
who go out of it as most unfortunate, running 
great risks of their lives, and putting them- 
selves in the power of cruel and ignorant bar- 
barians. Though there is now no law in force 
forbidding emigration, public opinion strongly 
discourages it and the love of home acts 
against it. 

A second deterrent cause {s a strong section- 
al antipathy between the natives of different 
provinces, and even parts of the same province, 
leading them to shun each other, like the elans 
of Scotland in the olden time. In Kwang- 
tung constant strifes arise between settlers and 
squatters, often resulting in much loss of life. 
This repugnance tends to confine the immi- 
grants to our shores to the districts near Can- 
ton. Further strong influences are at work to 
detain those who are in office or belong to the 
gentry, and those who have property or are in 
business, Besides these, the ties of family and 
claims of infirm, needy, and sick dependents 
compel myriads to stay. The numbers, which 
seem to be great here, are not missed there. 
Their departure or return makes no impression 
nor stimulates other throngs to do so likewise. 
The men we have are the common pensantry 
from country districts—young and healthy, 
thrifty and industrious, willing to work. They 
are neither paupers nor lepers, and certainly 
not criminals, for such could not get away nor 
obtain the aid or security needed. China has 
not yet learned how todispose of her eriminals 
this way. Most of them can read a little. 
Hundreds get over by borrowing money on high 
interest, to be repaid as they earn it, the 
lenders risking it on their life and habits. One 
hearsso much of the serfs, slaves,eooHKes, peons, 
Mongols, and such like poured an our shores, 
that very erroneous notions of their character 
prevail. Complaint has been often made that 
the immigrants bring no familics ; but eustom 
is too strong for the women to leave home to 
any extent. I think, when we eonsider how 
timid and ignorant they are—many of them 
crippled by cramping the feet—that, under the 
circumstances, it has been better as it is. Their 
sufferings would have probably been great, 
unable as most of them are to peak English, 
and the objects of obloquy. 

The new constitution of California gives us 
the intentions of the opponents of Chinese 
labor in art, xix, and shows the ignoranoe of 
its framers by the impossibility of carrying out 
its provisions. Some of them are in violation 
of the iaws and Constitution of the United 
States. Asiatic coolieism is prohibfted; but 
is not defined. It was needless, however; 
for Asiatic coolieism had never existed 
in California, or any other state of the 
Union. It had already been declared to be 
illegal and piratical by Congress, and the law- 
makers might have fortified their position by 
referring to the Act of February 19th, 1862, 
before inserting the following extraordinary 
section in the organic law of their state: 

“Sect. 4. The presence of foreigners inel- 
igible to become citizens of the United 
States is declared to be dangerous to the well- 
being of the state, and the legislature shall dis- 
courage their immigration by all the means 
within its power. Asiatic coolieism is a form 
of human slavery, and is forever prohibited in 
this state, and all contracts for coolie labor 
shall be void. All companies or corporations, 
whether formed in this country or any foreign 
country, for the importation of such labor 
shall be subject to such penalties as the legis- 
lature may prescribe. The legislature shall del- 
egate all necessa’ wer to the incorporated 
cities and towns of this state for the removal 
of Chinese without the limits of such cities and 
towns, or for their location within prescribed 
portions of those limits ; and it shall also pro- 
vide the necessary legislation to prohibit the 
introduction into the state of Chinese after 








the adoption of this constitution. This sec- 
iro at be enforted by appropriate legisla- 

If history repeats itself, legislation does so 
far more frequently; for here are the silly 
laws of China and medizval Europe re-enacted 
in our Republic, and making new Ghettos 
for Chinamen near every town in California. 
This whole section reads more like the by- 
laws of a mining company, trying to keep its 
claim intact from the encroachments of other 
companies by erecting a fence around its land, 
than the deliberate result of a convention of 
wise men met to make a state constitution. It 
is not stated who are the foreigners ineligible 
to become citizens ; nor is it defined how the 
company formed in a foreign country for the 
importation of eoolle labor, even before it has 
done anything, is to be made subject to the 
penalties of a California legislature ; nor how 
that state is going to execute laws prohibiting 
the introduction of Chinege into its borders, in 
face of a treaty between China and the United 
States. These points are left for the wisdom of 
a future legislature to attend to. 

TI have stated that an act of Congress is in 
existence prohibiting the introduction of con- 
tract laborers from China, or any other land, 
into the United States. In January, 1867, the 
following resolution unanimously passed both 
houses of Congress : 


‘¢ Whereas, The traffic in laborers, transported 
from China and other Eastern countries, known 
as the coolie trade, is odious to the people of 
the United States, as inhuman and immoral; 


and 

** Whereas, It is abliorrent to the spirit of 
modern international law and policy, which 
have substantially extirpated the African slave 
trade, to permit the establishment in its place 
of a mode of enslaving men differing from the 
former in little else than the employment of 
fraud, instead of force, to make its victims 
captive ; be it, therefore, 

‘ Resolved, That it is the duty of this Gov- 
ernment to give effect to the moral sentiment 
of the nation, through all its agencies, for the 
purpose of preventing the further introduc- 
tion of coolies into this hemisphere or the ad- 
jacent islands.”’ 


This resolution was a proper expression of 
public opinion ; but it never prevented a single 
coolfe afterward landing at Havana or Callao, 
any more than its tone would lead one to sup- 
pose that a hundred thousand coolies had 
already landed at San Francisco, through the 
agency of the Six Companies. The opponents 
of Chinese immigration have so persistently 
declared that those who land in this country 
are coolies, that I wish to throw the burden of 
proof enthem. Even so distinguished a man 
as Senator Blaine seems to have got the idea 
that the men now arriving in San Francisco are 
the same class of people designated in this 
resolution. He oertainly ought, for his own 
credit, to have learned the facts of the case, 
before he accused the Chinese Government, as 
he did, of violating the Treaty, by declaring 
that, “in the sense in which we get immigra- 
tion from Europe, there never has one Chinese 
immigrant come to these shores. . . . The 
Chinese Government agreed to enforce the 
provision that there should be nothing else 
than voluntary emigration. They have never 
done #. The Treaty stands broken and defied 
by China, from the hour it was made to the 
present time. We had to legislate against it. 
We legislated against it in the Coolie Law. The 
Chinese were so palpably and so flagrantly vio- 
lating it, that statutes of the United States 
were enacted to contravene the evil they were 
doing ; and it has gone on, probably not so 
grossly as before, but in effect the same.” 

It is enough to say, in reply to this charge 
of breaking the Treaty, that the Chinese au- 
thorities, both central and provincial, had 
passed many laws to restrain and prevent the 
coolie trade, and that the last act against it 
passed by our Congress was in February 19th, 
1862, more than six years before Mr. Burlin- 
game signed the Treaty. When that Treaty 
was negotiating in July, 1868, no one at Wash- 
ington brought up the charge that the Chinese 
Government had been for years sending coolies 
to California, nor were the immigrants then so 
generally stigmatized as serfs, coolfes, peons, 
slaves, and Mongol hordes, for their labor was 
needed. I crossed the Pacific in 1860 in a ship 
with three hundred and sixteen Chinamen, 
not one of whom had a contract, and three- 
fourths of them came from two villages. No 
Chinese ship has ever yet crossed the ocean ; 
consequently, no Chinese has ever brought 
coolies to this country, and the blame of vio- 
lating the Treaty could not rightly rest on that 
Government. Certainly, if there is one matter 
in which the American and Chinese Govern- 
ments have been of one mind, it is the restric- 
tion of the coolfe trade ; while all the diffieul- 
ties, the responsibilities, and the sufferings 
too, have been on the part of the latter. 

The Congressional Committee sent to Cal- 
ifornia in 1876 was against Chinese immigration 
and obtained much evidence in support of the 
views of the majority; but none of the wit- 
nesses could produce a contract for bringing a 
singie coolie from China. I have seen thou- 
sends and thousands of these- contracts in 
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Chinese and Spanish or English, containing the 
terms obliging the ooolies to go abroad; and 
their stipulations are plain and explicit. 


I come now to a consideration of the Treaty 
which exists between China and this country. 
The bill which passed Congress last February, 
intended to restrict Chinese immigration, had 
this undignified feature (a solitary instance in 
our national legislation), that it covertly abro- 
gated this Treaty, without even referring to 
its existence ; without citing an instance of its 
violation; and, what was worse, without first 
informing the other party. Its passage was 
quite unexpected; but it aroused quick re- 
monstrances from state legislatures, from col- 
leges, from missionary societies, from cham- 
bers of commerce, and from distinguished 
citizens, all alike presenting their reasons to 
the President against his approval. 

In its Treaty with China, this nation has 
solemnly pledged its faith to firm, lasting, and 
sincere friendship with that empire; it has 
promised that the people of the United States 
should not, for any trifling cause, insult or op. 
press the people of China, so as to produce an 
estrangement between them ; the Federal Gov- 
ernment has covenanted that Chinese subjects 
in the United States should be exempt from 
all disability or persecution on account of their 
religious faith; it has asserted that there is 
mutual advantage from the free migration and 
emigration of the people of the United States 
and China respectively, from the one country 
to the other, for the purposes of curiosity, 
trade, or permanent residence ; it has specifi- 
eally pledged itself that Chinese subjects re- 
siding in the United States should enjoy the 
same privileges, immunities, and exemptions 
in respect to travel or residence as citizens of 
the most favored nation ; and, finally, as if to 
place all stipulations in the Treaty on the 
highest moral basis, it invokes, in what is 
called the Toleration Article, as the standard 
of dealing between the two nations, the Chris- 
tian sentiment that the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion teach men to do good, to do to 
others as they would that others should do to 
them. In all these ways the Governor of 
Nations had beforehand placed the United 
States under peculiar liens toward this ancient 
kingdom to treat it with justice and patience. 
Some of the stipulations have a present appli- 
cation which could not have been anticipated, 

I would urge the maintenance of this Treaty, 
not alone on the high ground which the Presi- 
dent takes in his veto—that it is not the func- 
tion of Congress to make new treaties or modi- 
fy existing ones, and ‘‘that the denunclation 
of atreaty by any government is confessedly 
justifiable only upon some reason, both of the 
highest justice and of the highest necessity” ; 
but on the higher ground that we shall sin 
against right and justice if wedonot. The 
highest expression of a nation’s voice is in its 
treaties ; they form almost the only declaration 
of its honor which other nations can appeal to. 
The denunciation of the conduct of the last 
king of Judah, for his violation of his covenant 
with the king of Babylon, stands on the sacred 
page asthe highest attestation of the sacred 
character of such compacts, Says the prophet 
Ezekial, speaking of Zedekiah’s conduct : 

“Seeing he despised the oath by breaking the 
covenant, When lo! he had given bis hand 
and hath done all these things, he shall’not 
escape. Therefore, thus saith the Lord God: 
As I live, surely mine oath that he hath de- 
spised, and my covenant that he hath broken, 
even it will I reeompense on his own head.” 
Idonot doubt that these words carry much 
weight with them still; and I belleve that 
there is moral strength and primciple in the 
people of this land quite sufficient to maintain 
what they have promised in the treaty with 
China. 

The government of that empire has uniform- 
ly admitted its obligations; and, considering 
its great difficulties, has creditably fulfilled 
them. The fonr treaties signed at Tientsin in 
1858 were, no doubt, obtained from it under 
great fear and pressure ; but their stipulations 
placed international intercourse on a definite 
footing, and their operation has been to teach 
the secluded rulers of China both their own 
rights and their duties toward other nations, 
Their progress was shown, eleven years after, 
in sending Mr. Burlingame on a complimenta- 
ry embassy to the Powers with whom the Em- 
peror had made treaties. 

When the embassy reached Washington, it 
was received with great éclat. Among other 
things done during its stay was the negotia- 
tion of eight additional articles to the existing 
Treaty by plenipotentiaries of the two govern- 
ments, who signed them on the 28th of July, 
1868, They were ratified.by the Senate a few 
days afterward, and then forwarded to Peking, 
to be ratified by the Emperor, even before they 
had been submitted to-his perusal. This was 
not done till the 234 of November, 1869. 

Considering the circumstances under which 
the first or Reed Treaty was signed, those at- 
tending the second were not less indicative of 
great and real progress in the intervening ten 
years, Ite fifth article relates to emigration 
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from either country, and has drawn great atten- 
tion, as if it stood in the way of our ridding 
ourselves of an unbearable evil in the crowds of 
Chinese who had thereby been induced to come 
tothis country. It reads: 

*¢ The United States of America and the Em- 
pire of China cordially recognize the inherent 
and inalienable right of man to change his 
home and allegiance, and also the mutual ad- 
vantage of the free migration and emigration 
of their citizens and subjects respectively from 
one country to the other, for purposes of curi- 
osity, of trade, or as permanent residents. The 
high contracting parties join, therefore, in rep- 
robating any other than an entirely voluntary 
emigration for these purposes. They conse- 
quently agree to pass laws making it a penal 
offense for a citizen of the United States or 
Chinese subject to take Chinese subjects either 
to the United States or any other foreign coun- 
try, or for a Chinese subject or citizen of the 
United States to take citizens of the United 
States to China or to any other foreign country 
without their free and voluntary consent, re- 
spectively.” 

The leading idea in this article is to discour- 
age the coolie trade, and this public dectaration 
of our Government as to the difference be- 
tween it and voluntary emigration was not 
supposed to have anyother meaning. Itis 
hard to see, moreover, how the declaration of 
an inalienable right of all men should be sup- 
posed to encourage or hinder its exercise, and 
I am sure that not one in a hundred of the 
Chinese who have landed in this country ever 
saw this article in their own country. Says 
Gov. Morton, the chairman of the Congres- 
sional Committee : 


“When this Treaty was concluded with 
China, it was regarded by the whole nation as 
a grand triumph of American diplomacy and 
principles ; and Mr. Burlingame was regarded 
as a benefaetor of his country by having 
secured to Americans the protection of 
the Chinese Government and the right 
to live there and trade, and for having secured 
from China a recognition of what may be called 
the great. American doctrine of the inherent 
and inalienable right of man to change his 
home and his allegiance. For the recognition 
of this doctrine we had been struggling by ne- 
gotiation ever since we had a national exist- 
ence, and had succeeded with them one by one. 
Within the last eight years we have secured 
its recognition by Germany and other Euro- 
pean states that had long held out against us.” 


TI need not quote from the recorded views of 
Gov. Morton on the backward step this coun- 
try has been urged to take in regard to Chinese 
immigration, by adopting the very policy 
Cine itself Is foreaking. That opinion would 
have been even more decide? if he had lived to 
join in the Congressional debate of last winter, 
and record his vote in the Senate against the 
bill. 

The passage of this bill at that time drew 
public attention to the treaty rights of the 
Chinese, and the people sustained the veto of 
President Hayes, as a judicious, sound, and 
timely refusal to yield to a sectional demand to 
go back on a lifelong policy in regard to immi- 
gration, That veto saved this republic from 
one of the most uncalled-for wrongs to its na- 
tional reputation, in repudiating a solemn 
treaty, in fact, if not in form, without mention- 
ing a single instance in the bill of the wrong- 
doing of the other party, as was done in 1798, 
when the treaty with France was abrogated by 
Congress, and without first stating to the Chi- 
nese our own case, It would have been hard 
for us to have made out a grievance. We 
would never have done so toward a strong na- 
tion, and it was entirely unnecessary to do it 
toward a weak one. The new constitution of 
California has, however, supplemented the 
bill by the following sections : 

“* No corporation now existing or hereafter 
formed under the laws of this state shall 
after the adoption of this constitution, employ, 
directly or indirectly, in any capacity, any 
Chinese or Mongolian. The legislature wii] 
pass such laws as may be necessary to enforce 
this provision. 3 

‘*No Chinese will be employed on any state, 


county, municipal, or other public work, ex- 
cept in punishment for crime.” 


The execution of these two sections is likely 
to cause some resistance on the part of cor- 
porations in that state, by their restrictions on 
the labor market—one of the chimerical obe 
jects of the majority of the Convention. 
Asanother instance of unjust (if not impos- 
sible) legislation in the same direction, one 
where the object aimed at is almost forgotten 
in view of the manner in which it is to be 
reached, is a bill recently introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Slater, of Oregon. This is what 
this bill forbids the hapless Chinaman to do: 


“To engage in, carry on, or work at any 
manufacturing or mechanical business ; or to 
own or lease, carry on or work any mine, or to 
own or lease any real estate for any purpose 
other than that of lawful commerce and for 
places of residence ; or, to conduct any farm, 
garden, vineyard, or orchard, for agricultural, 
horticultural, or other like purpose; or to 
own, have, or keep any herd of cattle, horses, 
sheep, goats, or swine, for the se of 
making profit by the increase, profnet, or use 
thereof ; or to keep any hotel or restaurant for 
public entertainment (excepting for the use 
and accommodation of the citizens and sub- 
jects of China); or to work: or engage to 
pes Posse gcse artisan, laborer, waiter, 

; , clerk, or messenger, or in any 
other kind of ; eilled oF unskilled, sx- 


cept for and in the employ of citizens:and sub- 
jects of China lawfully engaged in commerce 
in the United States or traveling or residing 
therein.” 

The bill reads like an edict of Philip or Alva 
against heretics, for it declares that the penal- 
ty for every violation of these provisions is a 
fine of not less than $100, and an imprison- 
ment for not more than six months. Convic- 
tion involves a ‘forfeiture of all property used 
or invested in the prohibited business.”” No 
person or corporation can employ a Chinese in 
prohibited work or business, under a penalty of 
$100 for each offense. Comment on such reg- 
ulations as this bill contains could add nothing 
to their harshness. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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Sanitary. 
STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS AS 
RELATED TO HEALTH. 


Ir cannot be concealed that we are living in 
an age when new elements have been thrust in 
upon us; when artificial life, on the one hand, 
and artificial foods, medicines, and beverages, 
on the other, are compelling us to be very in- 
quisitive as to the needs and effects of certain 
articles now being freely used as never before. 
Not starting the high moral question; not 
merely warning against the power of habit; 
not defining the equator which divides modera- 
tion from excess, our question simply is how 
the social condition of population and how the 
health of individuals is being affected by the 
various articles now so often used beyond the 
mere indications for medicine. It is not only 
that beer drinking is becoming more of a 
national custom, or that besides we have made 
for 1878 fifteen millions of gallons more of 
spirits and imported about four and a half 
millions more than the previous year. It is 
not merely that the use of opium has become 
extended, not only in no-license districts, but 
almost everywhere. Absinthe has found its 
way from France so much into England that 
The Spectator begs for preventive measures. 
Chloral is confessedly used largely as a hyp- 
notic outside of the range of medicine. 
That little instrument of mighty mischief, 
the hypodermic syringe, is infusing its 
precious poison into the tissues of many 
an unsuspected victim. In our own round 
of daily work we have sad, secret records, 
and just now must drop the pen to an- 
swer to a call in this line. Dr. Richardson, 
who was promiment im the tmtroauction of 
chloral, has felt it his duty to sound very loud- 
ly the warning which facts and experience are 
teaching him. We do not incline in so brief a 
space to discuss either the extent of or the in- 
dications for the use of any of these substances 
as food or beverage. We cannot even take 
the ground that, under certain possible condi- 
tions of exhaustion, men or women may not 
by their use be tided over emergencies more 
easily than without them. What we must 
claim {s that the danger of other emergencies 
being created thereby is such that no man or 
woman has the right to be the judge of his or 
her own needs. It isin vain to quote as justi- 
fication the tendency of all nations to some 
form of stimulus or narcotic, which has always 
meant some habit of excess. We do not doubt 
that such a frailty of human nature does exist, 
showing itself like other errors. Yet such 
universally does not prove indication of neces- 
sity. Nor must it be claimed that oyr artificial 
epoch and the resistless tide and pressure of 
life demand such a complementary artificiality 
in order to maintain the equilibrium. Where 
the risks are so immanent, equipoise may not 
thus be secured. Resistance is rather all the 
more necessary, in order that there may be or- 
ganized return to the good old paths of correct 
and successful method, which did not involve 
wear and tear incompatible with native vigor 
or with that which responds to the stim- 
ulus of such foods and beverages as have 
no such declarative risks. The very tendency 
which is apparent to excuse such habits, on 
the ground of high pressure, is itself a potent 
reason for another method of dealing. If ever 
we have seen sadness in this world, it is in the 
case of those who are conscious of this en- 
thralling enchantment and yet feel unable to 
extricate themselves from the wiles of the ad- 
versary. The struggles with alcoholic intem- 
perance are more visible; but the terror 
and plaintive misery of struggle is far 
more poignant in the victims to stimu- 
lants of the narcotic type. Often the be- 
ginning is with the quieting of the child; but 
still oftener as an allayer of those chronic 
pains which are variously claimed as rheumatic 
or neuralgic. After a few repetitions and re- 
liefs, the mind itself becomes influenced by 
the strange device. Reason is ever ready to 
claim that itis unreasonable to suffer pain 
when relief is so at command. There is 
ground for belief that no other habit is so apt 
to be transmitted to children, If not by « 








specific law of heredity, the will ts so sub> 


jected and the mental and physical stamina so 
degenerated that the offspring is ready to be 
turned about with a very small helm whither- 
soever the governor listeth. We believe the 
time has come when the question of how best 
to guard this evil should seriously engage the 
attention of legislators, not less than of sani- 
tarians. Such articles should only be sold 
under the strictest medical prescription. A 
class of articles which endanger life, 
endanger the expectation of life, and in- 
volye so many in irremediable ruin must 
not be left too much to the wayward indulg- 
ence of perverted wills, Society is too much 
involved not to recognize the formed habit as a 
trespass both upon social and individual 
rights. Law should place around these all the 
safeguards which belong to a medicine when 
its label is poison. Some of the arguments 
which are plausibly pushed for the use of 
wine or beer cannot at all be put forward as to 
such drugs. Wedo not believe anything has 
happened to us over and above the experience 
of most active practitioners; yet we almost 
shudder to recall instance after instance where 
life has been burdened with this direful deceit 
and whole families involved in the secret mal- 
ady. The remedies are few unless the will it- 
self is rallied to high determination, and then 
for a time fortified and affiliated with another 
will stronger than itself. We have been much 
interested in reading the first report of a Chi- 
nese asylum for the opium habit, wherein over 
a thousand patients have been treated and 
most of them with marked success. The rev- 
eries of De Quincey and the vagaries of Cole- 
ridge have their contrast in the experience of 
a Brahmin priest and the testimonies of many 
a reformed inebriate. Physicians and not less 
druggists need be on their guard, lest they pan- 
der to these great appetites for nareotics. It is 
questionable whether, as now, every corner 
grocery should be permitted to vend its vari- 
ous narcotic compounds. It is well known 
that some patent medicines are very soporific 
and that soothing syrups soothe many an inno- 
cent to death. We wish to give a word of cau- 
tion anda note of warning to any who find 
the least thrall from some coveted hypnotic, 
and to guard all who legitimately handle these 
various sedatives against such liberal indorse- 
ment as may readily fasten upon individuals 
habits more fearful than any disease for which 
they are habitually employed. 
° ° 
Hiblicul Aesearch, 
SEVERAL years ago (1838) Dr. Edward Rob- 

inson heard from a priest that the name 
Jiljilia (Gilgal) existed still in the vicinity of 
Arihd, in the Jordan Valley ; and yet his guide 
could not goto the spot. Inthe year 1865a 
German, Herr Zdschokke, chaplain to the Aus- 
trian consulate at Jerusalem, encountered the 
name, went to the site, and, in a pamphlet 
published in the Holy City, announced the 
identification of Gilgal. Though he fixed the 
position of the place by a compass angle from 
Qasr Hajlah, he did not define the distance 
and the site could not again be found. At 
length, the recovery of Gilgal has generally 
been conceded one of the chief results of the 
British survey by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, detected as it was by Mr. C. F. T. Drake 
and Lieut. Conder, through information com- 
municated by M. Clermont-Ganneau. They 
found the name Tellailat Jiljulieh attached to 
about a dozen mounds, not more than three or 
four feet high and only eight or ten in diam- 
eter, within an area of a square mile. These 
appeared to be ancient and were reputed to 
be remains of the City of Brass. As they lay 
onthe road from Arihd to the ford of Qasr 

Yahid, they seemed to indicate at what point 
the Israelites crossed the Jordan. By ex- 
cavation in these heaps, M. Ganneau ob- 
tained from one only fragments of pot- 
tery, cubes of mosaic, and abundance of 
glass. In spite of the unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of the objeets, the mosaics and glass 
which point unmistakably to monastic times, 
and the fact that the people of Aritd told the 
abovementioned gentlemen that the name of 
the place was peculiar to the Franks or Chris- 
tians, the world at large has rather wanted to 
believe in this spot as Gilgal. Now, however, 
Herr Baurath Conrad Schick, a Wiirtember- 
gian, resident at Jerusalem, in an address be- 
fore the German Union of that city, lifts his 
voice against Tell Jalil of Dr. Zdschokke as 
the biblical Gilgal, mainly on the grounds 
that it is not adjacent to and as a point in the 
Judah-Benjamin’ boundary west of Jericho, 
being really about half way between Arihd and 
the upper ford of the Pilgrims, and that it is 
an evident medieval affair. Regarding Ain es- 
Sultan as Jericho, he would place Gilgal at ornot 
far from Arthd, It must be admitted on all sides 
that Herr Schick is a candid and able critic, 
and his determination goes far toward remand- 
ing Gilgal to the list of scriptural sites uniden- 
tified and its position among those demanding 
further research, 

veeeMe, Hormosd Ressam has recently made 








important discoveries in explorations around 
the site of Nineveh. Among these are certain 
exceedingly fine bronze ornaments, belonging 
to the palace gates of Balawat. No similar 
monument has hitherto been brought to light, 

and no such representations as ite sculptures 

present have been paralleled among Assyrian 

antiquities. These ornaments decorated a pair 

of great folding doors (probably of cedar 

wood, each about twenty-two feet in hight) of 

a temple in the city of Imgur Beli, about nine 

miles northeast of Nimrid, and were executed 

in repoussé. They are about eight feet in length, 

and were nailed horizontally across each leaf 

of the gates, one end turning round the posts 

on which the doors revolved. They exhibit in 

double bands, each about six inches broad, a 

complete pictorial record of the historical 

events of the first nine years of the reign 

of Shalmenezer II, B. C. 859—851. Battles, 

sieges, triumphal processions, containing hun- 

dreds of figures, are represented thereon ; the 

king, with his army on the march; the torture 

of prisoners, ete. Scenes and subjects which, 

carefully depicted as they are in detail by the 
hand of an Assyrian artist, cannot fail to be of 
the highest interest in general, as well as of 
philological and ethnological importance. In 
some places inscriptions record and explain the 
events depicted, entered above the figures, It 
will be seen that these sculptures reveal for 
the history of art and custom of the ninth cen- 
tury B. C. just what the designs of Trajan’s 
Column do for the manners and military cos- 
tumes of its period. Fac-simile plates, with 
letter-press descriptions, are to be issued by 
gentlemen connected with the British Museum 
and the Society of Biblical Archeology, as pub- 
lications separate from the regular “‘ transac- 
tions” of the latter body. Besides the exact 
size, the reproductions will show the brilliant 
color of the originals.” Only a limited number 
of copies will be made, and these for sub- 
scribers only. 


....The latest governor of Damascus, no 
less than the well-known Midhat Pasha, of re- 
cent Turkish events, has been specially kind 
to the Catholics of the Holy Land. Among 
other things, he has confirmed the Franciscan 
monks in the possession of three villages, two 
of them of highest interest in their connec- 
tions with the life and miracles of our Lord— 
namely, Kefr Cana, Nain, and Seffurieh. Al- 
ready in Cana the fathers have surrounded by 
a wall the ruins of that medieval church 
which was erected over the supposed site of the 
house in which our Saviour wrought his first 
miracle. Seffurich is not a biblical site, though 
familiar as the Sephoris of Josephus and the 
Diocesarea of later Roman authors; but it is 
renowned for containing the remains of a beau- 
tiful and extensive church erected by the Cru- 
saders. In like manner, at Nain the object of 
coveted possession is the ground on which 
the early ecclesiastical edifice stood commem- 
orating, by being built on the spot, the raising 
to life of the widow’s son. The Franciscans 
plead a right to these places and a propriety 
in making them the peculiar estates of their 
order, as the true successors of their builders. 
By all means, let them have them, and restore 
them as they will. 


....-Hitherto travelers have been obliged 
to go up from Jaffé to Jerusalem only by 
means of a dragoman and al) the cost of a 
camp, ete. Of late, however, a Roman Cath- 
olic by the name of Ritus established at La 
trim, has opened a half-way house there, 
under the title ‘‘ Hatel of the Maccabees,”’ for 
the accommodation of tourists; so that now 
the pilgrim to the Holy City will be required 
merely to take horses at Jaffd and rest over 
night at Latrim. His hotel name is derived 
from the church of the place, raised to the 
honor of the seven Maccabean brothers and 
their mother, martyred under the reign of An- 
tiochus, at Antioch, erected here by reason of 
the neighboring battle-field of the Maccabees, 
at Emmaus-Nicopolis. The name of the local- 
ity springs from the remains of a church there 
dedicated to the memory of the Penitent Thief, 
Dismas, on the cross, or Boni Latrones. 


...-A chart of Roman military roads in the 
fourth century, commonly known as the 
‘“‘Tabula Peutingeriana,’”’ exhibits a town, 
Eboda, on the route to Ailah, at the head 
of the eastern arm of the Red Sea. Of 
late this Eboda has been recognized in the 
ruin Abdeh, rather than in the Anjeh selected 
by Dr. Robinson. From Abdeh a fellah now 
brings an impression of @ bas-relief clearly 
representing a family group of olden time. The 
house. and especially its roof, is said to resem- 
ble what would most naturally be the structure 
of the postal station on the Roman thorough- 
fare. 


...-{n @ recently-published book on ‘‘ Die 
Sumerische Familiengesetze,” Dr. Paul Haupt 
traces the Hebrew idiom of representing the idea 
of existence by “‘ named” or “ called,” through 
the Assyrian, to the old Accadian language of 
Chaldea. In this language, for example, the 
expression ‘‘as many gods aa exist’ is repre- 
sented by “as many gods as name a name,” 
For instances of the Hebrew idiom see Is, f, 
96; iv, B; bxt, 6, 4, 12, 
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Ov the ate W. M. Hunt's habite of work 
.. ts said that he toiled hard and incessantly so 
long as the mood was on; but would leave a 
work abruptly as soon as inspiration left him, 
and often never touched it again. He would 
not be bothered by idlers in his studio, His 
summer studio at Magnolia was an old barn, 
nick-named “The Old Ship,” remodeled and 
picturesquely fitted up. The studio isin the 
second story, and the entrance is by steps toa 
trap-door. When Hunt went up to work, it 
was his usual custom to hoist the steps up after 
him by pulley and tackle and close the trap- 
door. So he was secure from all intruders. His 
Boston studio, in the top of the old building on 
the corner of Boylston Street and Park Square, 
also has a trap-door; and any one who wished 
to see him when he was in and at work was 
obliged to ring the street-door bell and com- 
municate with him through a speaking-tube. 
Writing of his suicide at the Isles of Shoals, 
Celia Thaxter says: ‘‘I found all that was left 
of our beautiful friend floating upon his face, 
while the wind fluttered a fold of his long coat, 
which lay on the water dark in the still and 
sunny glitter of the surface, elsewhere un- 
broken. In a moment help was on the spot, 
and unavailing efforts to resuscitate him were 
made ; but life had been gone some hours. He 
had not seemed more depressed than usual 
that morning. He sat with us by the fire 
awhile after breakfast (it had been raining) ; 
then he went out, and we never saw him again. 
It was an hour ortwo before we were really 
rougced to alarm about him; for each one 
thought him in this or that place where he was 
accustomed to be, and no anxiety entered our 
hearts, for of such a catastrophe we could not 
dream.”’ 


.»»-A London journal reports that the dec- 
orations of the Hotel de Ville in Paris are pro- 
ceeding on a magnificent scale, without any 
hesitation respecting expense. A credit of 
420,600 francs was recently voted by the City of 
Paris for the year 1879 for the supply of 106 of 
the statues that are to adorn the principal 
facade. The totel number of these works, in- 
cluding bas-reliefs and figures in the round, 
amounts to 365 subjects, and it is reckoned 
that they will cost not less than 1,191,500 
francs. They are to represent all the illustri- 
ous children (daughters as wel) as sons) of 
Paris, and are meant to offer a “ chronological 
history ” of the city personified in this manner. 


-..-A correspondent writes from Munich 
that the art exhibition has been thus far a re- 
markable success, Although open only three 
weeks, 150,000 francs have been taken at the 
door and 200,000 francs’ worth of paintings 
have been sold. A picture by Fritz Augustus 
Kaulbach was sold for 25,000 francs, and 
Adams’s ‘‘ Cromwell,” to James Gorden Ben- 
nett, for 15,000 france. William Diez has a 
little picture, a masterpiece, only a few inches 
square. This picture was sold before the open- 
ing of the exhibition for about 7,000 francs ; 
and, since it has been on view the owner has 
had several offers for the painting, some of 
them being double the price paid. 


-..-The Boston Transcript calls attention to 
the fact that many of the best and most costly 
paintings which have been produced in Europe 
during the past twenty years have been bought 
by American millionaires. ‘Not,’ it says, 
“that your American millionaire is usually a 
critic or connoisseur ip art ; but he does know 
a good investment, and it has become a well- 
established fact that nothing pays like judi- 
cious investments in paintings. It is a pity 
that we cannot credit all purchases of fine pic- 
tures to the growing knowledge and love for 
art in America—for ‘ art for art’s sake.’ ” 


...-8ome curious statistics of French artists 
have recently been published. Of the 1 139 
prize-winners at the annual salons, nearly half 
were born in the Department of the Seine. Two 
hundred and thirty-eight were painters, ninety- 
nine architects, seventy-nine sculptors, and 
sixty-nine engravers. The mountainous dis- 
tricts are peculiarly deficient in artists. Many 
of the great painters and sculptors have been 
peasant-born. Among the prize-winners have 
been fifty-six women. 


--+-The Philadelphia Society of Artists will 
hold their annual exhibition at the Academy 
of Fine Arts in that city from November Ist to 
December Ist. Special efforts are making, says 
The Press, to have this exhibition a truly repre- 
sentative one. 


----The collection of engravings in the art 
department of the Cincinnati Exposition, 
which opened on the 10th inst., is said to be 
an excellent one. The chief contributors are 


Messrs. Claghorn, of Philadelphia, and Sewall, 
of this city. 


aioe Holman Hunt has accepted the vice- 
n ae * - British society o ized 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia Press, 
who has been hunting up reminiscences of 
Bayard Taylor’s early life, has come across a 
letter sent by him tea friend shortly after he 
came to New York, in 1848, to try his fortunes 
asa journalist and literary man. It contains 
the following paragraph : “ Yesterday Greeley 
came to me, unsolicited, and offered me an 
assistant editorship in The Tribune office, at $12 
a week for the present ($625 a year) and a 
promise of speedy increase. The duties of the 
situation will not prevent my present engage- 
ments; but rather fill up by steady and improv- 
ing discipline the blanks of my time. I shall, 
in addition, have free access to every place of 
amusement and instruction ; so you see what a 
glorious round of business I have jumped into. 
atonce. It is only another proof of the cor- 
rectness of magnetic presentiment. 1 expect 
you will laugh at this fancy; but you cannot 
easily laugh me out of it. As regards society, 
comfort, and improving excitement, | find 
New York all that I expected. My previous 
acquaintances were, fortunately, of a character 
that enabled me at once to obtain free access 
to the most intellectual circles of the city, and 
Iassure you! have not neglected the oppor- 
tunity.’ 


...-Prince Michael Gortschakoff, son of the 
Russian chancellor, {s an enthusiastic China 
collector and possesses one of the finest and 
most curious collections in Europe. One of 
the most interesting features of the collection 
is an assortment of 600 barbers’ cups, collected 
from all parts of the world. He refuses to be 
parted from his collection, but carries it with 
him wherever he goes; and it is said that he 
was so exercised in his mind about the risks 
his collection would incur while crossing the 
Pyrenees that he could scarcely be persuaded 
to accept his recent appointment as Russian 
minister in Madrid. 


....The Hon. John D. Long, whom the Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts have just nominated 
for governor, isa native of Maine and forty- 
one years of age. He graduated from Har- 
vard College, in 1857, taught school awhile, 
and then began asa lawyer. He was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives in 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878, and during 
two or three years was speaker. He has been 
a prominent candidate for the nomination for 
governor in one or two Republican conventions 
in recent years and has served during the past 
year as lieutepant-general. 


....Col. Abraham Denike, who died in this 
city, two weeks ago, left in his will several 
donations to benevolent institutions, including 
$8,000 to the Tabernacle Baptist Church in this 
city, $5,000 to the Baptist Home Mission Soct- 
ety, $5,000 to the Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety, $5,000 to the Baptist Home for Aged Fe- 
males, and $5,000 to Greenwood Cemetery. He 
also donated $15,000 to a young man whom he 
recently started in business, and the remainder 
of his large property to his relatives. 


.... Secretary Evarts, who has been on a visit 
to Canada, says that the Princess Louise “ has 
won her way to the hearts of all classes by the 
perfect simplicity and courtesy of her deport- 
ment and the homelike interest she manifests 
in the peoples’ affairs." The Marquis of Lorne, 
he also believes, is winning personal friends 
and making a good general impression in his 
official capacity. 


..eeThe late Dr. William Patton left $500 
each to the American Home Missionary 
Society, the American Missionary Association, 
and the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. He also bequeathed $250 to 
Middlebury College, in Vermont, and a like sum 
to the Howard University, at Washington. 


..-.Mr, Jefferson Davis has written a letter 
in which he says that he is not a candidate for 
the United States Senate and does not desire 
to be; that personally he does not wish to re- 
enter the Senate ; and that, besides the public 
considerations given, private reasons render 
him averse to public station. 


...-Alfred Tennyson is the only heir to the 
estate of his late brother, who was known as 
the Rev. Charles Turner. He, however, de- 
clines, of course, to accept the property, as it 
would enforce the adoption of the name of 
Turner. 


-.--A man 108 years of age, who has been a 
member of a church for eighty years, and has 
children eighty years of age, was received into 
the Webster Street Baptist Church, at New 
Haven, Sunday, September 14th. 


...-President Hayes, on Wednesday of last 
week, addressed his old regimental comrades, 
at Youngstown, Ohio. 


...eThe Zulu King, Cetewayo, whom the 
British have been hunting for a long while, 
has at last been captured. 


-...The ex-Empress Eugenie is one of the 
richest widows in England. 


Ma. CHARLES Francis ADAMS, JR., who is a 
member of the school committee in Quincy, 
Mass., has recently issued a report of the work 
that has been accomplished in behalf of the 
schools of that town during the past four years. 
It te of more than local interest, giving, as it 
does, some account of a successful radical 
change in the management and studies in the 
primary and grammar schools. Impressed with 
the idea that these schools attempted to teach 
too much—that the pupils, though advanced 
year by year, rarely had an intelligent under- 
standing of the books they had studied—this 
committee determined to effect achange. It 
was decided that reading, writing, and arith- 
metic should be fgught well, if nothing else. 
They took the grammar out of the schools, and 
the reader, speller,"and copy-book also. In- 
struction in reading, writing, grammar, spell- 
ing, and to a very considerable degree in 
geography and history was combined in the 
two exercises of reading and writing. By 
this means the pupils learned as they learn to 
talk and walk, were more ready in expression, 
and knew how to use language without trou- 
bling themselves about parts of speech. 
“The teacher,’ says Mr. Adams, “was at 
liberty to put in the hands of the class geogra- 
phies or histories or magazine articles, and, hav- 
ing read them first, the scholars might write of 
them afterward, to show that they understood 
them. Their attention was thus secured, and, 
the pen being continually in the hand, they 
wrote as readily as they spoke, and spelling 
came with practice. Under thie system the 
absurdity of ever having expected any adequate 
results from the old one became apparent. 
How even the poor results which had been ob- 
tained were obtained was matter of surprise.” 
In the primary schools, instead of the laborious 
plan of drilling the alphabet into the unin- 
terested minds of little children, the kinder- 
garten system was adopted ; and all of these 
changes have given so much satisfaction and 
produced such excellent results that Mr. 
Adams thinks it well worth his while to make 
a full report of them. 


..+.The registration of women voters for the 
school committee is going on actively in Mas- 
sachusetts; more actively, it is said, in the 
country townships than in the cities. The Rev. 
O. D. Mayo, of Springfield, writes: ‘‘No one 
but a careful observer can estimate the dam- 
age to the schools (in New England country 
districts) from the heartless and stolid stingi- 
ness of hundreds of these boards of school 
committeemen during the past five years. It 
is not too much to say that the entire class of 
superior teachers in these towns is in the mar- 
ket, biding its time to remove to more favored 
localities. The excellent effect which women’s 
votes may have in these schools can hardly be 
estimated. Superintendent M. A. West’s ex- 
perience in her Illinois districts leads her to 
say: ‘‘A woman is much more apt to have an 
eye single to the good of the school in casting 
the ballot for school officers. Six years’ expe- 
rienee as county superintendent has convinced 
me that in very many cases party politics, 
whiskey, or business considerations control 
the votes which select school officers.”’ 


...-President McCosh has expressed himeelf 
in favor of the following reforms in our edu- 
cational system: 1. The want of some larger 
measure of organic and sympathetic connection 
between the colleges of our country and its 
public schools. 2. Civil service reform and 
competitive examinations. 3. The larger in- 
troduction of high schools, with obligatory 
education at them. 4. The establishment of a 
class of schools which should take grade above 
the high schools, and with courses immediate- 
ly introductory to the collegiate courses, with- 
out compulsory attendance ; but affording op- 
portunity to the many who would, if they could, 
go further than the high schools and win for 
themselves the benefits of the colleges. 5. 
The necessity of religious teaching as a perme- 
ating element of the whole system. 


....8mith College, Northampton, has the 
largest class that has yet entered. The new 
cottage for fifty students will be named the 
Hubbard House, after Deacon G. W. Hubbard, 
through whose influence, in large measure, the 
College was located at Northampton, Ex-Gov- 
ernor Washburn and Messrs. Rodney Wallace 
and A. L. Williston have each given $1,000 to 
the art gallery. 


...-Dartmouth College Park, which includes 
thirty-two acres, and has a fine growth of trees 
imported from Europe, is to be improved by 
planting hedges, constructing carriage-ways 
and walks, terraces, rustic seats, and arbors. 
The citizens of Hanover furnish the teams and 
the students do the work, thus saving all ex- 
pense to the College. 


...»Princeton has a freshman class of 110 
members; Amherst one of 106 members; 








Dart th, 100; Brown has 60; Cornell, 125; 
and Trinity, 23. 
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Hine Arts. Personalities, School und College. Pebbles. 


A Wyoming man won $10 in a wager by 
eating twenty pig’s feet. This was a pig’s 
feat, indeed. 


+. “* At what age were you married ?’’ asked 
she, inquisitively. But the other woman was 
equal to the emergency, and she quietly re- 
sponded: ‘ At the parsonage.” 


...-A Mississippi candidate thus frankly an- 
nounces himself: ‘‘ At the earnest solicitations 
of those to whom I owe money, I have con- 
sented to become a candidate for county 
treasurer.’’ 


---+* I'll eubscribe for that paper,’ said Van- 
derbilt, laying down an agricultural journal he 
had been reading. “Its editor is a man of high 
attainments.” His eye had caught an article 
headed ‘‘ Water your stock regularly.’’ 


--»-Mirst Boy: “Where yer bin, Billy?” 
Second - Boy: “Bin fishin’.” First Boy: 
‘* Ketch anythin’ ?”’ with an anxious expression 
on his face. Far-seeing Second Boy: ‘No. 
But I expect ter when I git in the house.” 


+++. Customer: ‘‘ What did you think of the 
Bishop’s sermon on Sunday, Mr. Wigsby ?” 
Hairdresser: ‘* Well, really, sir, there was a 
gent a-sittin’ in front o’ me 4s ‘ad his ’air 
parted that crooked that 1 couldn’t ’ear a 
word !”’ 


....A divinity student electrified his examin- 
er recently by his brilliant reply to the ques- 
tion ‘‘How many and who were the minor 
prophets?” ‘‘There were twelve,” was the 
answer; ‘‘and they were so called because 
their prophecies were all written before they 
attained their majority.” 


...-A lovers’ alarm-clock has been intro- 
duced in New Orleans. At 10 o’clock it strikes 
loudly, two little doors open, and a man with 
a dressing-gown and cap on glides out, hold- 
ing in his hand a card inscribed “ Good-night.” 
As he bows and smiliugly retires back into the 
clock, the young man takes the hint, says 
* Good-night” to the fair daughter, and departs. 


...-A Dutchman, the proprietor of a Colora- 
do line of stages, was collecting $2 apiece from 
the passengers, by way of fare. All had paid 
except one, and he, drawing a large revolver, 
pointed it at the head of the collector and 
hoarsely asked: ‘‘Won’t that pass me?” 
Perfectly unmoved, the Dutchman sald : ‘‘ Oh! 
no. We eats dem tings here. Two tollars, 
please.’’ 


...-Mr. Gladstone, at the annual show of 
the Hawarden Horticultural Society, England, 
told his audience that he had been reading an 
article in Macmillan'’s Magazine which “ gave 
an account of a gentleman named Pill, on the 
Hudson River, in North America, who had got 
an apple garden of two hundred acres, all full 
of apple trees; and, not only so, but these ap- 
ple trees, which were yielding now almost 
boundless quantities of apples, to be imported 
into this country, were all direct descendants 
of trees which were exported to America from 
England—the grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, if they so chose to call them, of their 
own trees.’’ 


....Now knock the nuts from off the tree 

And stow them in the barn, 

And shear the chickens and the geese, 
And spin your winter’s yarn. 

Dig up your outside windows soon 
And train them to the wall; 

Put on the rubber moldings, toe, 
And the etorm-door withal. 

Your cellar-floor with coal now dress 
And sharpen up your ax; 

Your name get on the voting-list 
And promptly pay your tax. 

And when the winter’s storms shall rage 
And enow and hail shall come, 

Just spend your evenings with your wife 
And family at home. 


....‘*I have an infirmity of the eyes,” re- 
marked a dismal man to a well-to-do Pawtuck- 
et citizen, Mondayevening. ‘‘ Won’t you just 
examine this and see if I have been cheated ?” 
The citizen thus accosted took the article in 
his hands and inspected it. It was a book, 
bran new and with uncut leaves. ‘‘ Wouldyou 
give $2.50 for such a book as that?” continued 
the man with the defective eyesight. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,” replied the citizen. “Is it full of 
plates and pictures?” “It is,” replied the rest- 
dent, unhesitatingly. ‘‘Is the binding substan- 
tial, as well as ornamental?” “‘ Beautiful,” 
was the answer. “And you are quite sure that 
you would give $2.50 for such noble book as 
this?’ continued the inquirer. ‘In aminute,” 
he replied. ‘ Well, then, take it,’ said the 
book agent. “I have a hundred and fifty 
more just like it inthe express office. I can 
change a five. You will not be robbing me.” 
The citizen took the book, carried it to the 
falls, dropped it into the seething cauldron of 
whitening water, entered his house by the 





back door, and went up softly to bed. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE TANGANYIKA MISSION. 





Ivy the London Missionary Society had not 
counted well the cost, both in money and life, 
of founding a mission in Central Africa, it 
would now be inclined to give up the enter- 
prise in despair. When the large sum of 
money necessary to the establishment of the 
mission was raised, the easiest part of the 
great task had been accomplished. The long, 
costly, wearisome, dangerous journey of mis- 
sionaries and caravans was a stupendous un- 
dertaking, which even commercial enterprise 
would have hesitated to enter upon. No won- 
der that some of the missionaries who bad had 
experience in Africa hesitated about going so 
far from the confines of civilization, and disap- 
pointed the society, which had need of their 
wisdom and experience. Then, after the jour- 
ney had been finished by those whose courage 
and determination and devotion would not 
allow of retreat, one of their number fell a 
victim to disease. Next, the foreign secre- 
tary, Dr. Mullens, setting his heart on 
the success of the mission and going 
out himself to help organize it, passed 
from among the savages of Mpwapwa to 
Heaven. Now, a week after his death is pub- 
lished, comes the announcement of the death 
of the Rev. Arthur Dodgshun, at the Lake. The 
dispatch states that Mr. Dodgshun died seven 
days after reaching the Ujiji. He died in the 
prime of life, being only 32 years of age. 

He left England for Zanzibar in March, 1877, 
with five other missionaries, and it was thought 
that they might reach the Lake by the end of 
the year. The opening of the year 1878 found 
them, however, at Kirasi, only 160 miles from 
the coast. Here they had to abandon theirteams, 
on account of the tsetse fly, and procure porters. 
June 12th, 1878, Messrs. Thomson, Hore, and 
Utley left Mpwapwa with 250 men, leav- 
ing Mr. Dodgshun to come on with M. 
Broyon, a trader, who had contracted to 
convey the rest of the mission goods, 
amounting to about seven tons, to Ujiji. 
They accordingly returned to the coast for the 
goods, and left Bagamoyo August 19th, 1878, 
with a large caravan; for M. Broyon also had 
charge of the goods of the Belgian expedition 
and the French Catholic missionary party. 
They arrived at Mpwapwa Oct. 1st and passed 
onto Mawara, Ugogo. Thence the progress was 
slow. At Mukondoku, in the same country, 
the party was attacked by 100 armed natives, 
and it was only by paying a large tribute of 
cloth that they escaped without loss of life. 
Mr. Dodgshin wrote that’ tney were in risk 
constantly, “It is,” he said, “a daily dodg- 
ing of fate.” He arrived at Ujiji in April, 
1879, and only survived, as we have stated, 
seven days. Mirambo, the flerce chief whose 
men murdered Mr. Penrose and plundered his 
carayan, Mr. Dodgshun and party avoided 
by going to Unyanyembe. This famous 
chief had been visited, however, by the 
Rev. J. B. Thomson and party, the advance 
party to the Lake; and Mr. Thomson, since 
dead, writes an interesting account of the 
visit. ‘‘Mirambo,’? he wrote, “received us 
most kindly and has treated us very handsome- 
ly while we have been here. He has certainly 
done his best to show himself friendly to us; 
but when the novelty wears off I think he will 
not be so kind. His missionary will have to 
treat him with much firmness and kindness, 
never getting too familiar with him, but al- 
ways treating him with respect.” 

‘The chief is thus described : 

‘‘Mirambo is about forty years of age, 5 ft. 
10in. or Sit. ll in, in hight; not stout, but 
firmly and well made; very active, far-seeing, 
and clever; mean, if anything, but makes him- 
self very agreeable. He had none of the put- 
on dignity which kings so often assume. He 
has twenty wives and live children. His name 
is much feared among the natives and I be- 
lieve he will do good in his way. Heis gather- 
ing together the many scattered tribes who live 
by plundering all ee can. Already he has 
done a good work in this way between this and 
Uvinza. He says that two years ago caravans 
could not travel this road; but now travelers 
can go safely. Asa boy, thechief was brought 
up among the Wangeni or Watuta. By the way, 
there are some of them here just now, and the 
speak Zulu and I can converse with them. Mi- 
rambo can also speak Kengoni, and I can con- 
verse with him very well. We have had many 
conversations together on religion and morals. 
He seemed much interested to hear that God 
was the Father of all men, and that he loved 
all, and that he was the Maker of everything, 
and that in him everything lives, moves, and 
has its being. I took an early opportunity of 
explaining to him the object of our coming 
into the country and the nature of our work. 
He seemed pleased with what I said; but he 
thought the Wajiji would not learn. The 
Arabs had been too long among them. He 
said he wanted white people to live with him; 
and I told him there were some on their way 
now, who would soon be here, who were going 
to live with him. The chief has given us seven 

head of cattle and one fine sheep. I gave him 
two muskets, two pound tins of powder, two 
boxes of caps, my own camp-chair, one woolen 
Westy five colored cloths, and ten rupees, 
and £1 10s. in gold, which he asked for spe- 
cially. He sent for my two head men, and told 





but now he saw that I did not love 

would not have kept the good guns to myself 
and given him these poor things. He said he 
was not a pagazi,to use such guns. I sent 
back word to him that we did not measure a 
man’s love by what he gave. But the chief 
did not see it, and nothing would please him 
till I had given him my own rifle ; and he 
returned the two muskets, the powder and 
caps. I was unwilling to part with this good 
and expensive gun ; but I felt, if it would aid 
in securing his friendship and help our work, 
it would the in the end to part with it. It 
will be of t e utmost importance to our work 
on the Lake and to our communication with 
the coast to retain his friendship. At present 
the chief is extremely pleased with the gan, 
and says he will do everything he can to help 
us, both now and hereafter.” 


Some recent letters from Ujiji give the fol- 
lowing intelligence respecting the work of the 
mission : 


“With regard to our work as a mission party, 
we have seemed to progress rather slowly with 
the people whom we came to deal with more 
pol . However, when'we first came here 
the Wajiji pussed us by without looking; and, 
on asking an explanation, I was told they were 
afraid. Now, I am glad to say, they come to 
see us very frequently—some for the purpose 
of trade, others out of curiosity. One old 
Ujiji elder visited me some days ago, in com- 
pany of a young Arab, who {is a friend of his. 
After showing him various things—not forget- 
ting our most precious one, the Bible—he de- 
clared, in his own language, that from the time 
of his great-grandfather till now no one had 
seen such wonderful things as he had seen in 
this one day. You will be pleased to hear that 
by our simple presence here our influence is 
felt and we are doing somegood. Obly yester- 
day I was told that since we have been here 
there have been very few floggings amongst 
our landlord’s slaves, and he has a great num- 
ber; and the slaves say it is because of our 
presence here, and that before we came he had 
thrashed aslave to death. A caravan, also, 
which left afew days ago, taking with it a 
number of slaves for sale at the coast, con- 
veyed most of its human merchandise out of 
the town before daylight. One of our men 
told me that they were marched in chains, with 
a gun in front and one behind. Thus by de- 
grees we are making our ourselves felt, and 
ere long the poor, down-trodden African may 
have cause to rejoice that we are here as his 
friends. God grant that the day may soon come 
when they shall rejoice that we are here, not 
only as their friends, but as their instructors in 
the path of life and of that Ged of whom 
now their notions are 80 very vague.” 


On the 9th of December Mr. Hore wrote : 


‘“‘T have endeavored to make the acquaint- 
ance of the Wajiji in many ways. I am al- 
ready on visiting terms with Abe, and with 
the Mteho of Bangwe, both of whom I have 
doctored. We also have several acquaintances 
who visit us occasionally; but the great at- 
traction is the medicine. By its means we 
have already made many friends among all 
Classes, and in this work, considering my inex 

erience, I have had wonderful success. Ab- 
dulla) bin Suliman and Muniyi Heri, the lead- 
ers of two Opposing factions bs, 
both expressed their gratitude to me—one for 
relief from rheumatism, the other from fever; 
while Muniyi Abida, a third leader (an old 
patient of Dr. Livingstone), rejoices in a con- 
siderable increase of eyesight, due to the col- 
lyrium I administered to him. Nor is the fame 
of our medicines confined to the town. It has 
spread far and wide. Not aday passes with- 
out a patient of some kind, and in this way we 
aregetting many friends,’’ 


Writing on the 10th of January, Mr. Hore 
remarked ; 

‘¢T am anxiously awaiting the arrival of Mr. 
Dodgshun, both in order that we may together 


select a site or otherwise arrange for our per- 
manent station and that I may, without fur- 


: ther loss of time, get about my work on the 


Lake. If we do not stop in this house, there 
are several sites around, the possession of an 
one of which would enable us to comply wit 
the instructions you have given us with regard 
to position. Both in Kasimbo, Cashu, and 
Kigoma are numerous real Wajiji villages. 
We shall probably have to purchase the land, 
notwithstanding the promise of the chief; but 
I think it would be cheap. I have beén busily 
engaged in setting up housekeeping, in keep- 
ing our landlord up to the mark with the work 
of completion, in keeping up friendly relations 
both with the natives and the wily but friendly- 
faced Arabs, and in laying the foundation of a 
medical mission ; for I am able now and then, 
while giving medicines, to say a word or two 
as to the goodness of God in supplying in Na- 
ture the remedies for our diseases, as to the 
need of thanking him for al] such mercies, and 
the necessity of that only which shall please 
and glorify him.” 


Mesers. Hore and Utley are all that remain 
now of the original band of eight missionaries. 
Two new appointees, Messrs, Griffith and Sou- 
thon, are on their way to the Lake, starting in 
company with Dr. Mullens from Zanzibar. At 
last accounts they were at Mpwapwa, with 
the worst part of the journey before them. 
As soon as they arrive at Ujiji a site will be 
selected and the mission organized. We hope 
that the four may be preserved to do this. 








A VALUABLE little pamphlet on China has 
been prepared by the Rev. J. T. Gracey, 
formerly a Methodist missionary in India and 
now pastor at Dansville, N. Y. It gives in 
small compass an account in so many chapters 
of the extent, population, history, character of 
its people, and religions of China, of Christian- 
ity in China, statistics of China missions, a map 
of China giving the mission stations and bib- 
liography of Chiua. The total of eommun- 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 5th. 


OUR GREAT HIGH PRIEST.—Hezs. 1v, 
14; v, 6. 








Notrs.—The Epistle to the Hebrews is often 
spoken of as by Paul; but it does not claim to 
be from his pen and the style of thought is 
quite unlike that in any of his signed epistles. 
It was probably written by Apollos. The 
object of the Epistle is to draw out the Old 
Testament teaching as to the Messiah in the 
types and prophecies. ‘* High Priest.”— 
Christ had been spoken of as high priest, chap. 
ii, 17 and iii, 1, which read. “* Into the 
heavens.”"—Rather through the heavens, in pass- 
ing to the throne where the “Son of God”’ 
should sit, not simply a high priest, but the 
one “‘ great High Priest.’ ‘Hold fast our 
profession." —Our confession before the world 
of Jesus as our High Priest and Saviour, with- 
out fear or shame. ‘*Feeling for our in- 
Srmities.""—That is, a compassion for our in- 
firmities. ‘ Tempted like as we are.””—This 
implies a full human nature. ** Yet without 
sin.”—The likeness extended to the tempta- 
tion, the trial, the suffering of every sort ; but 
stopped short of the yielding to the temptation. 
‘* Boldly.”"—Because Christ sympathizes 
with our infirmities———‘“ For every high 
priest."—The writer here proceeds to show 
further that, as a human priest is bound to 
sympathize with and help the worshiper, 
so with Christ. “So also for himself to 
offer for sins,”"—Read Leviticus iv, 8—12.——— 
“(He that said unto him.””—The idea of verses 
5 and 6 is that, as Aaron was specially 
appointed of God to be a high priest, so Jesus, 
the Son of God, of whom it was said (Ps. {{, 7) 
“Thou art my Son,” also was appointed high 
priest in the words ‘‘Thou art a priest forever 
after the order of Melchizedech’’ (Ps. ex, 4). 
The similarity of Christ’s priesthood t@ that of 
Melchizedech fs explained in chapter vil. The 
name means “ King of Righteousness,” 

Instruction.—A High Priest so great that he 
has passed through and above the heavens, to 
ait on the throne of God with the Father, is 
one not to be ashamed of. One that has made 
a profession of him may well be proud of it 
and hold fast to it. 

That great High Priest is our High Priest. 
“We have’ him. He fs ours, just as a phy- 
siefan is our physician or a clergyman {s our 
minister. Our right fs in him, our claim on 
him. We can expect his sympathy, for we 
have taken him as ours and made profession 
of him. 

Jesus can easily sympathize with us, for he 
has been in just such a position of trial as we 
may be in. He has suffered; he has been 
tried and tempted. It fs not enough to say 
that, as God knows everything, he would know 
just how we feel. For our sakes, it was neces- 
sary that God should become man and actual- 
ly endure these same human temptations, so 
that we could see that he must know and feel 
with us. 

If Christ could get through his great tempt- 
ations without sin, then let us not give up 
easily. Christ’s sympathy {fs not here pointed 
out to show that he is tender to the fallen, so 
much as that he will prevent us from falling. 
That is the best kind of sympathy which keeps 
us from yielding, which succors them that are 

tempted. 

Don’t go to Christ for help timidly. Go 
boldly. What {is he appointed our High Priest 
for? Just because we need him and he can 
help us. Are you afraid to ask the doctor to 
come and visit you when you are sick? That 
is just what doctors are for, to go and cure you. 
And this is what Jesus is for, to be cur Saviour. 
He will not tell us to save ourselves, to make 
our own sacrifice. We have not been called of 
God to do that; but he has been so called, and 
he will be glad to do all he can forus. And 
what help is there that he cannot give? 

We do not have priests now, since Christ’s 
priesthood has been assumed ; but all religious 
teachers can, at least, in their dealing with men, 
have compassion on the ignorant, remember- 
ing that they also are compassed with in- 
firmity. Teachers should not judge their 
scholars harshly. Perhaps God might, if he 
would, judge them quite as harshly. 

If people are in trial or trouble, or have 
yielded to temptation, tell them you are sorry 
for them Sympathy is a blessed thing. 
Words may be cheap ; but the word that the 
heart goes with is dearer than all the money 
we can give. 

The man who makes any special demand on 
people should be very sure that he is called to 
{t. An ambassador must have credentials. 
The only credentials we can show are those 
given to all Christians, to beseech men to be 
recanciled unto God. We must be very sure 

we are right, if we pretend to rebuke men for 
special offenses which they believe not to be 
such. 
































Ministerial Register 


BAPTIST. 


CLARK, M. C., closes his work at Kane, Ml. 

CRANDALL, T. L., settles at Maquoketa, 
lowa. 

GREENE, W. L., ord. at Mitchell, Ind. 

IRWIN, Wm. H., Oskaloosa, Iowa, resigns. 

KEITH, T. J., becomes pastor at Waverly, 
Iowa. 

LEWIS, J. M., Albion, becomes pastor at 
Monroe, Mich. 

LODGE, James L., D.D., resigns pastorate 
Summit Ave ch., Jersey City, N. J. 

MANLY, Bas, D.D., inst. as professor in 


Louisville Theological Seminary, to suc- 
ceed Prof. Toy. 
— F. 8., ord. at Little Traverse, 
ch. 


SMITH, C., Minerva, N. Y., prostrated with 
paralysis. 


WILLETT, C., Suffield, Conn., resigns. 


YOUNG, J. L. M., removes from Springfield 
to Verden, Il. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEN, J. A., Odell, Til., resigne. 

ALVORD, Henry Cray, ord. at First ch. Mon- 
tague, Mass. 

BORDWELL, D. N., D.D., closes his labors at 
Webster City, lowa. 

BRAINARD, Ezra, Pror., supplies Pittsford, 
Vt., temporarily. 

— C., called to Greenfield Hill, 

onn. 

CHAMBERS, W.N., ord. at Sherburne, N. Y., 
and sails for Erzrum, Turkey, as a mission- 
ary. 

CONEY, I. 8., ord. at Sauk Center, Minn., 
Sept. 16th. 

CRUM, J. H., Antwerp, N. Y., called to St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

DEAN, M. G., closes his labors at Potterville, 
Mich. 


EATON, James F., supplies Madrid, N. Y. 

EWING, Wws., inst. at Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Aug. 28th. A Congregational church was 
organized the 27th. 

FLINT, J. R., ord. at Weston, Vt., Sept. 10th. 

FOSTER, L. M., Grand Rapids, Wis., resigns. 

GILMOR, D. W., accepts call to Warren, 

inn. : 

GRIMES, F. J., Kinderhook, called to Sand 
Bank, : 

HALL, SHERMAN, died at Sauk Rapids, Minn., 
Aug. 80th, aged 80. He had been 25 years 
pastor of this church. 

HATCH, A., Delta, Mich., resigns. 

HUNGERFORD, Epwarp, Central ch., Meri- 
den, Conn., resigns. 

KIDDER, J. 8., Hopkins, Mich., resigns. 

LYLE, W. W., Duxbury, Mass., reconsiders 
bis call to Bay City, Mich., and declines it. 

McKEEN, Joun, Ceredo, W. Va., accepts call 
to Hartford, O. 

MERRIAM, Jonn, Andover Sem., invited to 
supply Dracut, Mass., six months. 

PATTON, Wii), D.D., died at New Haven, 
Conn., Sept. 9th. 

RANKIN, E. E., D.D., Fairfield, Conn., re- 
signs and removes to Hartford. 

ROBERTS, C. L., supplies New Sharon, Me. 

SARGENT, Crarenoe 8., accepts call to 
Brewer Village, Me. 

SCOVILLE, Samus, Norwich, N. Y., accepts 
call to Stamford, Conn. 

SIMMONS, H. C., resigns at Marshall, Minn. 

SPAULDING, W. A., Lynn, inst. over Sec- 
ond ch, Attleboro, Mass. 

STRONG, E. K., Clyde, N. Y., accepts call to 
Sharon, Conn. 

STRONG, G. C., Winslow, IIl., resigns. 

THOMPSON, J. P., D.D., died Sept. 20th, of 
apoplexy, in Berlin, Germany. 


THOMPSON, O. C., closes his labors at New 
Haven, Mich. 

WELLS, Ciarton, Keokuk, called to Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

WESTGATE, A. W., Rockland, Mass., dis- 
missed. 


.B., Stamford, Conn., dismissed, 
ae prof. in Chicago Theo. Sem. 
WILLIAMS, Lorine 8., died at Glenwood, 

lowa, aged 83, 
ZABRISKIE, F. N., D.D., Wollaston Heights, 
Maszs., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


FRITSCH, G. W., accepts call to Lena, Ill. 

HARSHMAN, O. F., Turtle Creek, Penn., 
resigns. 

HEYER, Jonny, accepts call to Coleham, Ml. 

LIPE, L. L., Mt. Morris, accepts call to Dixon, 
Til. 


WEIKERT, 8. A., Chatham, Canada, called to 
Red Hook, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARR, Epwarp, accepts call to Elkhart, Ind. 
EWING, J.C. R., ord. by afore | of Kittan- 
ing and goes out as a missionary to India. 
GIBSON, J. K., Jackson, O., resigns. 
HECKMAN, Georar C., D.D. Hanover, Ind., 
accepts call to Avondale, 6 
HENDERSON, Ws. R., accepts call to Iowa 
City, Iowa; not Neponset, m1. 
LEONARD, A., Brooklyn, Iowa, resigns. 
MACBETH, WiiuuM C., _ Warrensburg, 
accepts call to Galway, N. Y. 
MACOMBER, Wit.1aM, Cleveland, called to 
Crestline, O. 
McILVAINE, J. W., South Bethlehem, Penn., 
resigns. 
ROBERTSON, James, invited to settle at 
Lima, N. Y 
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Science. 


One of the most important and interesting 

papers read before the Scientific Association at 
Saratoga was that presented by Lieut. Michel- 
son, of Annapolis, upon the velocity of light. 
He uses the revolving mirror of Foucault ; 
but, by a slight and very ingenious modifica- 
tion of his predecessor’s plans, he is able to 
make the experimental ray traverse a distance 
of nearly half a mile, instead of a few feet, and 
to obtain a deviation of several inches, instead 
of a few thousandths of an inch, between the 
outgoing and returning pencil. The whole in- 
vestigation appears to have been conducted 
with extreme accuracy and ingenuity, and the 
final result would seem to be far more precise 
than any hitherto obtained and reliable within 
1-5002 @g.1 perhaps even 1-10000 of the whole. 
Foucault’s original experiment gave 185,200 
miles per second ; Cornu’s more recent experi- 
ments 186,670; and Michelson gets 186,305, which 
ean hardly be 50 miles in error, if so much. 
Plans were formed a few years ago by Professor 
Newcomb for s redetermination of the velocity 
of light by a modification of Foucault’s method 
extremely similar to that employed by Michel- 
son, and, on the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, an appropriation 
of $5,000 was provided by the last Congress for 
earrying out the work. In the discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper Prof. 
Newcomb very gracefully announced that the 
investigation would be put into the hands of 
Mr. Michelson, so that he might have the op- 
portunity to verify, by an independent method 
and apparatus, the results already obtained 
and probably, with the increased facilities, to 
render them still more precise. 





..-That stamens are but petals more highly 
specialized is well known. When, therefore, 
we have double flowers, itis incorrect to say 
that the stamens have been changed to petals, 
as this would imply a step forward. The mul- 
tiplication of petals in this way is really a step 
backward. If we are to use the very inappro- 
priate term of sex in the same sense as we do 
when talking of animals, the truth would be 
that a double flower is‘‘more male” than 
asingle one. Some very interesting facts have 
recently been made known by M. Fournier, a 
French raiser of double begonias. This genus 
has male and female flowers separate on the 
same plant. When the flowers come double, it 
fs generally confined to the male flowers. There 
fe a great difference in the sexual characters of 
some species of begonias. In some the male 
flowers predominate. In some cases it is rare 
for a female flower to be produced. In other 
cases there is a good proportion of females to 
males. It has been noticed that the tendency 
to produce double flowers is confined to the 
former class. 


-- Rowland attacks the theory of terrestrial 
magnetism based upon his own experiments by 
Ayrton and Perry, a theory which we noticed 
in this column a few weeks ago. He says the 
theory at once occurred to himself in connec- 
tion with his experiments; but he was obliged 
to reject it, on finding that, to produce the 
earth’s actual magnetism, she would have to 
carry such an electric charge as would be 
capable of giving a spark through air some 
nine millions of miles in length, and would re- 
pel the moon 80 powerfully as quite to neutral- 
ize the action of gravitation and drive her out 
of her orbit. Either he or Ayrton and Perry 
must be greatly mistaken, as the latter make 
the necessary charge only sufficient to give a 
spark some 400 feet in length. The question is 
purely a mathematical one and will probably 
besoon settled. It is, however, by no means a 
simple one and the number of persons who 
can discuss it authoritatively is very small. 


...In the “Proceedings’’ of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, just issued, Mr. John A. 
Ryder notes the discovery of honey-glands on 
the leaves of the common catalpa: These 
glands are situated in the angles formed by 
the junction of the lateral veins with the mid- 
rib. Inthe smaller angles there are generally 
masses of hair, which these honey-glands seem 
to replace in the stronger positions, and this 
led Mr. Ryder to suppose, that they were in 
some respect “modified hairs.” In many 
cases the secretion was in sufficient abundance 
to be perceptibly sweet to the taste, and 
numerous ants feed on it. 


..- Mr. Swift, the “‘ comet-hunter’’ of Roches- 
ter, in this state, is soon to be provided with 
an observatory and suitable instrument. The 
telescope is now in process of construction by 
the Clarks. It is to be 16 inches in aperture, 
ranking among the great, but not among the 
enormous instruments. He proposes to give 
himself mainly to the study of the nebuls, for 
which his peculiar keenness of vision especial- 
ly fits him ; but he will not abandon his comet 
ehasing, at which he hasbeen so successful— 
more so, certainly, than any one else in the 
eountry. 





our readers will guide us im the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


WEBSTER’S GREAT SPEECHES.* 


Propasty there is not one out of a hun- 
dred, even among well-read men, who ever 
thinks nowadays of disturbing the dust 
that has gathered on the six octavo volumes 
of Daniel Webster's works which were 
edited and brought out by Edward Everett, 
nearly thirty yearsago. Every one knows, 
of course, that his *‘ Reply to Hayne” was 
a master-piece of eloquence; that his speech 
in ‘‘The Dartmouth College Case” was a 
remarkable argument; and that his oration 
on the completion of the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument, as well as on two or three other 
occasions, was avery noble one. But few— 
of the younger generation, at least—have 
ever had any more intimate acquaintance 
with these speeches and addresses than the 
extracts in the school-readers have afforded. 
Such a volume, therefore, as this collection 
will be quite as fresh to the majority as 
though none of its contents had ever ap- 
peared in print; and the publishers have 
done well in bringing it out, while the long 
essay contributed by Mr. Whipple is cal- 
culated to revive public interest in Webster 
as a lawyer, statesman, and orator. 

Mr. Whipple begins away back with 
Webster's college days, at which time he 
finds him writing ina private letter such 
prose as the following: ‘‘I1n my melancholy 
moments I presage the most dire calam- 
ities. I g)ready see in.my imagination the 
time when the banner of civil war shall be 
unfurled; when Discord’s hydra form shall 
set up her hideous yell, and from her hun- 
dred mouths shall how] destruction through 
our empire; and when American blood 
shall be made to flow in rivers by American 
swords! But propitious Heaven prevent 
such dreadful calamities! Internally se- 
cure, we have nothing to fear. Let Eu- 
rope pour her embattled millions around us; 
let her thronged cohorts cover our shores 
from St. Lawrence to St. Marie’s, yet Uni- 
ted Columbia shall stand unmoved. The 
manes of her deceased Washington shall 
guard the liberties of his country and di- 
rect the sword of freedom in the day of 
battle.” This was modeled on what was 
considered fine writing in those days; but 
it did not take Webster long to outgrow 
such a style. His matured style Mr. Whip- 
ple considers perfect of its kind, being in 
words the express image of his mind and 
character—plain, terse, clear, and forcible. 
What gave him his great influence over the 
opinions of the people of New England was, 
first,his power of speaking so that everybody 
could understand his statements; second- 
ly, his power of so framing his arguments 
that all the steps, from one point to another, 
in a logical series, could be clearly appre- 
hended by every intelligent farmer or me- 
chanic who had a thoughtful interest in the 
affairs of the country; and, thirdly, his 
power of inflaming the sentiment of patriot- 
ism in all honest and well-intentioned men, 4 
by strong appeals to that sentiment, so that, 
after convincing their understandings, he 
clinched the matter by sweeping away their 
wills. ‘‘ Up to the crisis of 1850,” says Mr. 
Whipple, ‘‘he succeeded in domesticating 
himself at most.of the pious, moral, and in- 
telligent firesides of New England, 
Through his speeches he seemed to be almost 
bodily present wherever the family, gath- 
ered in the evening around the blazing 
hearth, discussed the questions of the day. 
It was not the great Mr. Webster, the ‘ god- 
like Daniel,’ who had a seat by the fire; it 
was a person who talked fo them and 
argued with them, as though he was ‘ one of 
the folks ’—a neighbor dropping in to make 
an evening call. There was not the slight- 
est assumption in his manner; but sudden- 
ly, after discussion had become a little tire- 
some, certain fiery words would leap from 
his lips:and» make the whole household 
spring to their feet, ready to sacrifice‘life. 
and property for the ‘ Constitution’and ‘the’ 
Union.” a oers 

These speeches—at least, many of them— 
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read like history now. One gives us an 
insight into the Revolution in Greece, in 
1824, which attracted.so much attention in 
this country; another brings back the great 
excitement occasioned by the deaths of 
Adams and Jefferson; ina third we catch 
a glimpse of New York in the old days, 
when the leading Whigs assembled at the 
ancient City Hotel to discuss the moment- 
ous questions of the hour and hear Mr. 
Webster; then comes the agitation over the 
presidential veto of the United States Bank 
Bill; the first hints of discord and inter- 
meddling on the question of slavery; the 
lively Harrison and Tyler campaigns; the 
welcoming of Kossuth; and, in fact, passing 
allnsions. to nearly all. public events up to 
1851, for there was little that took place of 
importance that Webster’s voice was not 
heard.on. The hundreds of other speeches 
that were made by his contemporaries have 
long since been forgotten; but his, as Mr. 
Whipple has it, ‘‘ are saved from this fate 
by the,fact that in them the mental and 
moral life of a great man and of a great 
master of the English language are organ- 
ized in a palpable intellectual form.” 


Primitive Manners and Culture, by James 
A. Farrer (Henry Holt & Co.), is a suggestive 
and interesting if not particularly valuable 
contribution to the study of savage rites, cus- 
toms, religions, and comparative folk-lore. It 
makes no pretensions to rival similar works by 
Mr, E. B. Tylor, Mr. Spencer, Sir John Lub- 
bock, or the German writers—Peschel, Wuttke, 
or Waitz; yet it is a book that may be quite 
as profitable to the general reader as any or all 
of these, for in its nine chapters may be found 
a recapitulation of the most important results 
of the studies not only of these, but of many 
other writers on kindred subjects. The first 
chapter, on ‘‘ Some Savage Myths and Beliefs,’’ 
traces the question of the universality of re- 
ligion and calls attention to the primitive ideas 
of creation, the belief in futurity among the 
lower races, and the great difference between 
savage and civilized beliefs regarding God. 
The next deals with the savage modes of 
prayer; the third of savage proverbs and the 
differences of national character reflected in 
them; and the fourth, fifth, and sixth of 
savage moral philosophy, savage political life, 
and savage penal laws. In the last three chap- 
ters the author treats at considerable length of 
early wedding customs, the fairy-lore of say- 
ages, and comparative folk-lore. The question 
whether savage life represents a primitive or 
a decadent condition—whether it represents 
what man at first everywhere was, or only 
what he may become—has been avoided by the 
author. That controversy, he thinks, has been 
sufficiently dealt with by Tylor. ‘The ev- 
idence,” he says—and this paragraph repre- 
sents the author’s opinions and the tenor of 
his book—“ the evidence that the nations now 
highest in culture were once in the position of 
those now the lowest is ever increasing, and 
the study of folk-lore corroborates the conclu- 
sions long since arrived at by archeological 
science, For, just as stone monuments, flint 
knives, lake-piles, or shell-mounds point to a 
time when Europeans resembled races where 
such things are still part of actual life, so do 
the traces ‘in our social organiem of fetishism, 
totemism, and other low forms of thought con- 
nect our past with people where such forms of 
thought are still predominant. The analogies 
with barbarism which still flourish in civil- 
ized communities seem only explicable 
on the theory of a slow and more or less 
uniform metamorphosis to higher types and 
modes of life, whilst they enforce the belief 
that before long it will appear a law of devel- 
opment, as firmly established on the incon- 
ceivability of the contrary—that civilization 
should emerge from barbarism—as that butter- 
flies should first be caterpillars or that ignor- 
ance should precede knowledge. Inthis way 
superstition itself turns to the service of 
science, confirming its teaching that the histo- 
ry of humanity has been a rise, not a fall; not 
a degradation from completeness to imperfec- 
tion, but a constantly accelerating progress 
from savagery to culture. That, in short, the 
iron age of the world belongs to the past ; its 
golden one to the future.”’ 


.. The eighth of Mrs, Oliphant’s ‘‘ Foreign 
Classics for English Readers” is devoted to 
Rabelais and written by Walter Besant, whose 
sketch of Gaspard de Coligny in ‘‘The Half- 
Hour Series ’’ we: called attention to recently. 
The initial difficulty in writing of Rabelais, Mr. 
esant frankly admits, is that one must refrain 
om. advising the reader, unless he will under- 
Ke a serious study, to follow up the accouat 
y reading the original. Rabelais can be ap- 
reciated by students only. To the general 
reader, to the young, to women in all ages, his 
works are closed books. Mr. Besant makes the 
chief object of his volume to show by what 
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qualities Rabelais has drawn to himself and 
continues to draw the ~raise and admiration 
of a great many. The widespread notion that 
he was an unruly, grotesque, half-dissi- 
pated jester he does not countenance. His 
ready wit, his extraordinary good spirits, his 
delight in the society of other men laid: him 
open, no doubt, he thinks, to the accusation of 
buffoonery and gluttony; but those who can 
be blind to his faults, he believes, will find him 
“that rarest of human beings, a man who has 
deeply studied; who is perpetually thinking 
over the problems of life and death, birth, 
growth, and decay; who perceives the many 
disappointments inevitable at every step of civ- 
ilization ; who feels the silence of the universe; 
who ardently desires fuller knowledge, more 
light ; and yet who maintains to the end of life 
the cheerfulness and the hope of youth.’’ Even 
if all of Mr. Besant’s readers cannot quite sub- 
scribe to his opinions, they will, nevertheless, 
enjoy his book. 


.... The New Englander for September opens 
with an article by Mr. Henry T. Blake, of New 
Haven, entitled ‘‘Shall the Metric System be 
made Compulsory ?’’ the object of which is to 
sum up the objections urged against the pro- 
posed adoption of the metric system in Goy- 
ernment transactions and show that a change 
in our weights and measures is not advisable, 
Of the five other contributions to this number, 
two are particularly mentionable — ‘‘ The 
Formal and Vital in the Bible,’’ by the Rev. I. 
E. Dwinell, of California, and some “ Remin- 
iscences of Lord Byron,’’ from ‘“‘Memoirs of 
the Affairs of Greece,” by the late Dr, J. Mil- 
linger, who was intimately associated with 
Byron during the last years of his life. In 
The American Church Review may be found the 
second part and conclusion of ‘‘ The Influence 
of Christianity on the Roman Law,” by Pro- 
fessor Z. H. Potter, and papers on “ Patri- 
archal Heraldry and Crests’’ and “ The Relig- 
fous Condition of the Far West.’’? The contri- 
butions to The Unitarian Review for this month 
are not as varied or inviting as usual. The 
best is on ‘‘The Pessimists.’’ 





...-Houghton Osgood & Co. have gathered 
into an attractive 16mo volume, under the 
title of American Poems, ‘‘ Evangeline,” ‘ The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,”’ and ‘ The Build- 
ing of the Ship,” accompanied by a short 
sketch of Longfellow; ‘‘Snow-Bound”’ and 
nine others of Whittier’s poems; Rryant’s 
“The Little People of the Snow ’’; Holmes’s 
“The School-Boy” and “ Grandmother's 
Story’; ‘‘The Vision of Sir Launfal’’ and 
three others by Lowell; and Emerson’s “‘ The 
Adirondacks,’”? ‘*The Titmouse,” and ‘ Mo- 
nadnoc.’’ A short biographical notice pre- 
cedes each of these authors also, and copious 
notes and explanations of the various allu- 
sions in the poems may be found as foot- 
notes. The volume has been prepared with 
special reference to the interests of young 
people, both at school and at home, and is 
such, it seems to us, as teachers will be glad 
to welcome. 


«..-The first to appear of a series of brief 
hand-books for students and general readers in 
science, literature, art, and history, which 
Henry Holt & Co. purpose issuing, is A History 
of American Politics, by Alexander Johnston. 
It is a small 16mo volume, of 274 pages, and 
the author states in his preface that his design 
has been not to present the politics of the 
states or to criticise party management, but 
“to make our national political history easily 
available to young men.” He gives in a com- 
pact form and consecutively the leading inci- 
dents and historical facts and the book is in 
every way an excellent one. 


..A new and revised edition of A First Ger- 
man Reading-Book, in the series of French and 
German text-books arranged on the plan of 
Dr. William Smith’s “Principia Latina,’ is 
issued by Harper & Brothers. New notes have 
been added and the dictionary made more com- 
plete. The arrangement has also been made 
more systematic. In conjunction with a com- 
panion volume—“ A First German Course ”— 
which contains the grammar and elementary 
exercises, the book is an excellent one for be- 
ginners in German. 


.-Parts III, IV, and V of Around the World 
with General Grant, by John Russell Young 
(The American News Company) carry the nar- 
rative forward from General Grant’s arrival at 
Paris to and including a part of his journey up 
the Nile. Mr. Young’s style is lively. He sees 
everything from a fresh point of view and suc- 
ceeds in making himself a thoroughly enter- 
taining traveler. The illustrations in these 
numbers, as well as those in previous ones, are 
remarkably good, 


. Surry of Hagle’s Nest, John Esten Cooke’s 
well-known war story, in which “Stonewall” 
Jackson is one of the leading characters, is 
reprinted by W. W. Huntington, of Hartford, 
Conn. Though the evident attempt to imitate 
Thackeray’s style in “The Virginians’ is not 





always attractive in this novel, it isa stirring 
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story and one that « reader cannot easily 
give up before he has completed it. 


.«+.A very good treatise on vocal culture, 
together with selections for declamation and 
reading, is The Orator’s Manual, by Professor 
George L. Raymond, of Williams College. It 
presents the results of the author’s experience 
in teaching and embodies a large part of the 
best instruction that has been given by the 
most eminent teachers of elocution. (8. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


----Carlyle’s essay on Robert Burns has been 
published in a small, well-printed volume, by 
the American Book Exchange of this city. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


OLIVER WENDELL Houmes is at work upon 
another book. 


Sir Rowland Hill left a detailed autobiogra- 
phy, giving a full account of his public life. 


Lee & Shepard have in press a new book by 
Jules Verne, “ The Tribulations of a Chinaman 
in China.”? 


A biography of the late Elihu Burritt is in 
course of preparation by Professor J. N. Carle- 
ton, of New Britain, Conn. 


“The Light of Asia,” announced by Roberts 
Brothers, is an exposition of the life and teach- 
ing of the founder of Buddhism. 


“ The Publisher's Weekly,” in ita special au- 
tumn number, says that the outlook in the 
book trade has not been so hopeful for many 
years, 


M. Henri Weil, eminent in France asa clas- 
sical scholar, has just made known to the 
French Academy the discovery by himself of 
unedited fragments from Euripides, Auschy- 
lus, and probably Pausilippos. 


It is reported that Mr. Carlyle has derived 
80 much benefit from a recent visit to his na- 
tive Dumfriesshire that he is thinking of 
undertaking the writing of an autobiography, 
with the assistance of Mr. Froude. 


** La Vie de Cesar,”? by Napoleon III, which 
attracted much attention at the time of publi- 
cation, is now being sold in the Paris halles as 
so much waste paper. A complete unbound 
copy, atlas and all, was bought lately for two 
francs, 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, will 
soon bring out a small volume entitled ‘‘In- 
gersoll and Moses,”’ being a review of Colonel 
Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Mistakes of Moses,’ by Prof. 
Samuel Ives Curtiss, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 


Mr. George W. Cable, the writer of Creole 
stories, is a native of New Orleans and about 
thirty-five years of age. He was at one time a 
reporter on the New Orleans Picayune. His 
first magazine story was ‘‘’Sieur George,” in 
Scribner's Monthly, in 1878, 


It is stated that Mr. Richard H. Dana may 
undertake.a memoir of his father, the poet, 
when certain plans for a work on international 
law, which may detain him abroad a year or 
two more, have been sufficiently advanced for 
him to have the opportunity to accomplish 
such a work, 


There have just been discovered in the shop 
of a Parisian bookseller forty-five volumes in 
MS. written in utterly unknown characters, and 
the French savants can make nothing of them 
whatsoever. The pages are framed by borders 
marvelously executed by the pen-drawings of 
flowers, leaves, birds, ete. 


Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co., London, have 
in the press and will publish early next month 
a volume entitled ‘‘Old Celtic Romances,” by 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D., author of the well-known 
work on “ The Origin and History of Irish 
Names of Places.” The book will contain 
eleven romantic stories, translated from the 
Gaelic by Dr. Joyce. This is the first collection 
of the old classical Gaelic tales of imagination 
ever published in fair translation. 


T. Whittaker has nearly ready ‘The Faith 
of Our Forefathers,” a critical examination of 
Archbishop Gibbon’s work on the same sub- 
ject, extensively circulated by Roman Catholics. 
The author is E. J. Stearns, D. D., a well- 
known Episcopal clergyman in Maryland. Two 
other books also announced by Mr. Whittaker 
are ‘Simple Lessons for Home Use” and 
“The Shakespeare Birthday Book,” both of 
which have been successful publications in 
England. 


Mr. Sweetser’s “ Artists’ Biographies,” com- 
prising the lives of fifteen artists, in as many 
volumes, are announced for issue in five vol. 
umes, with twelve heliotype illustrations in 
each. Volume I will contain lives of Raphael, 
Leonardo, and Michael Angelo ; Volume II, 


lives of Titian, Guido, and Claude ‘Lorraine ;. 


Volume III, lives of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Tur- 
ner, and Landeeet ; Volume IV, lives of Diirer, 
Rembrandt, and Van Dyck; and Volume V, lives 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘of Fra Angelico, Murille, and Weshington 
Allston, 


Bernhard Cotta, the geological writer, whose 
death was announced last week, was born in 
Thuringia, Oct. 24th, 1808, and became at an 
early age a student of natural sciences, giving 
especial attention to mineralogy. From 1827 


in Freiburg, where he was appointed professor 
in 1842. ‘The Dendroliths,” his first work, 
published in 1832, secured him a reputation as 
an industrious student. From 1832 to 1842 he 
was engaged with Naumann in the preparation 
of the ‘‘Geognostic Chart of the Kingdom of 
Saxony.” His later works have been of much 
value, among them being an “‘ Introduction to 
the Study of Geognosy and Geology.” He 
was a follower of the Plutonic theory, and be- 
lieved that in Nature the higher is developed 
from the lower, human beings constituting the 
highest development concerning which we 
know anything. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton, who has lately returned 
from one of his business trips abroad, is about 
to publish The Hicher, a monthly art periodical, 
illustrated with three full-page etchings in 
each number; ‘‘ Rowland, the Caricaturist” 
(Parts I and Il), a selection from his works, 
with descriptions of his famous caricatures and 
a sketch of his life, times, and contemporaries, 
with 400 illustrations; the second and con- 
cluding volume of “ Planche’s Costume,’ be- 
ing a general history of costume in Europe, 
with several hundred illustrations on wood ; 
‘Ritual of the Altar,’? by the Rev. Orbey 
Shipley, with introits, collects, epistles, grad- 
uals, gospels, offertories, secrets, communions, 
and post-communions throughout the year, 
with rubrical directions, secret prayers, ritual 
music, and the general rubrics ; Owen Jones’s 
“‘Grammar of Ornament,” a new edition, with 
8,000 examples of decorative art of all ages and 
nations, with descriptive letter-press; Musée 
Artistique et Litteraire, Jowrnal Hebdomadaire 
Ilustré, a cheap reprint of L’Art, with the 
wood-cut illustrations, etc.; “Ancient Pagan 
and Modern Christian Symbolism,” by Thomas 
Inman, M.D. (third edition, 200 illustrations) ; 
“Our Early American Ancestors,’ a list of 
emigrants to America, 1600—1700 (second and 
cheaper edition in quarto, cloth); a second 
edition of ‘‘ The Rosicrucians: their Rites and 
Mysteries, with chapters on the Ancient Fire 
and Serpent Worshipers, and Explanations of 
the Mystic Symbols represented in the Mon- 
uments and Talisman of the Primeval Philos- 
ophers”’; also ‘* Costume Historique,’” by M. 
A. Racinet, author of ‘‘Polychromatic Orna- 


“Ment,” Part VIII, follo-ana quarto: 


A writer fa an English newspaper has pub- 
lished an account of the appearance and vicis- 
situdes of Wolfe’s ode on the burial of Sir 
John Moore. It was written, it is said, after 
reading an article on the subject by Walter 
Scott, which appeared in the Zdinburgh Annual 
Register. A friend sent it to the editor of a 
local paper, who published {t with the initials 
C. W. Wolfe got the credit of his own work 
amongst his friends, and the little poem found 
its way into the Gentleman’s Magazine, where it 
shared the fate of such serial publications, and 
was read, talked of, anfl forgotten. The rec- 
ognition of its merit was due to an accident. 
Lord Byron was criticising the lyrical poetry 
of the day and dealing out praise and censure 
with a full hand. He mentioned that the 
finest lyric modern times had produced was 
published anonymously and was already for- 
gotten, and he took from his portifqlio a page 
of the magazine which contained the ode and 
read it to his friends. We maintained that the 
only writer then living who could produce 
such a work was Thomas Campbell. Lord 
Byron died soon afterward, and there ap- 
peared a volume of his ‘ Conversations,” 
which had a little ephemeral popularity. The 
conversation about Wolfe was included in the 
volume, and the poem was thus a third time 
given to the world, This time its merit was 
immediately recognized, and eritics were busy 
with their theories of its authorship. Moore 
and Scott were both credited with its pater- 
nity, but the more general voice agreed with 
Lord Byron’s dictum and ascribed it to Camp- 
bell. One critic, however, dissented from 
their views—Captain Basil Hall. He attributed 
the authorship to Byron himself, arriving at 
this decision not from the nature of the poem, 
but from his view of the nature of Lord Byron, 
who (he said) would never have praised any 
work except his own in such hyperbolical 
terms. But happily Wolfe was alive, and the 
authorship was established beyond all doubt. 
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BURKE. By Jony Moray. 
THACKERAY. By ANTHONY TROLLOPR, 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarmp. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuunca. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wim.u14M Morro. 
GOLDSMITH. By WIL.iaM BLacE. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtey. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. ! 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurros. 
EDWARD GIBBON, By J. C. Morison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesiie STEPHEN. 


RAEIESSRANT py mane Tenis. 


’ 
“ako, Calin clea, with SEES, Nor, Shae sation Edges 


co ae : Republe 8 vols., $6.00. 
The United Netherlands. 4 vols., $8.00, 
John of Barneveld. 2 vols., $4.00. 
Sold only in Sets. 
acon rary Dale, corer Pape. 9M 
Republic,” 8 vols.; “The History of the United Neth- 


erlands,” 4 ‘hey Life and Death of John of Barne- 
veld,” 2 vols. mag volume, in Cloth 50 j ia 





$3. 
Sheep, $4.00; in Half f or Half M. rocco, 
sion, 948 thts original edition sold ¢ mrocon, $5.76, 


THE GERM 
First German coding. Book. taining Anecdotes, 
Fables, Natural Le faa yw and Speo- 

‘ammatical 
. On Plan 

AL H's “Principia Latina.” 12mo, 

Cloth, 94 cents, niform with the German Prin 

oipia, Part L.) 


RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places 


AR 
ee By ANNA Dickinson. 16mo, chet 


a TRUE EEUBLIO. By ALBERT Srickney. 


VII. 
CJCERO’S 1 LETTERS. Ciceronis Epistula Se- 
movit Remnotpus Kiorz. 1 
Paper, 42 cen cy Cloth, 65 cen Uniform with 
ier Text 


Lye OF C ARLus 3 JAMES MATTHEWS. 
to, Paper, 15 cents. 


Oo N H y FisHer Ames. With th 
a Day, X, WHISE, 2 Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 


x. 
RRADINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Selected from Foreignand American Writers. 
yea by Joun bg Greey, M.A., LL.D., 4 
Oxford. Three Parts in 


One Volume. remo, Cloth, §1.50. 


xIt. 

LABOR APTPAL ALLIES, NOT 
NEMI “el en TKINSON, , Paper, 
cents; 

xu 
WARREN'S ett OMY. Recreations 
Astronomy. With Directions for Peacteal an 
Telescopic Wor the v. H, W Warney, D. z 


Work. By 
With 88 Illustrations and Maps of the Stars. 12m: 
Cloth, $1.75. 
XIV. 
’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Runes of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James 
I, 1688. By Davin Hume. New and Elegant 
brar eettioe, srom sow Paper ta Pigies. eae 
vo, Vellum Cloth, w’ oper 8, Uncut Edges, 
and Gilt Tops, $12.00. Sold only in Sets. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED RY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By ANNIE BEALE. 15 cts, 

The Two Miss Flemings. 15 cents. 

The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. STERNDALR. 15 cents. 

Framley Parsonage. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 16 ote, 

Moy O’Brien. By “Melusine.” 10 cents. 

The Bar-Mald at Battleton. By F. W. Rosmsow, 18 
cents. 


The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James. 15 cents. 

Wassall. By Colonel CHARLES HAMLEY. 20 cents. 
Dorcas. By GEORGIANA M. Cram. 15 cents. 

The Green Hand. By Gzonox Currixs. 15 cents. 

Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick. 15 cts. 
Henry Esmond. By W. M1 THACKERAY. 15 cents. 

‘The House of Lys. By General Hami@y. 15 cents. 








tar Hanrer & Brorsers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





(a7 Harrer’s CaTALOGuE matled free on receipt af 
Nine Cents tn stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥.- 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 


NINTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
Specimen Pages address 
+ J. M. STODDART & CO., 
727 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


Ww Illustrated Journal of Sct 
NATURE—4 WeevuILLAN & OO, Publishers, 


$5 'Son! stress Hew York. 
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International Review 
FOR OCTOBER. 


THE LIGHT OF Asls OLIven WENDELL 

THE NEGRO EXO 

War caTs0 ar” yey In FRANCE, bly. 
sca D uty o Seine, Freneh Assem 

Mi. BLACKMORE'S NOVELS, 


@, Baawerr Sutra. 
PROTECTION AND 


. LAURENCE Lepemms 
VON HOLST’S HISTORY OF THE ad AL FATES, 
THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE BY 
wo James R. Cuapwick, M. D. 
conrenrokany Lamm TURE 
7 Conte a Number; ve Dollars a year. Sent 


1) ee id, i f price. 
‘bend for ts ot Contents from the beginning. 


A. S. BARNES & C0., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William Street, N. Y.; 
34 and 36 Madison | Stee Chicage. 


MER CAR N LEON, 
WHERE AY “GROW AND TOR. 
E NATIVE FLOWERS AND FERNS O. 
ted by Prof 





tan or. 
Ab class work brought within every "s 
= CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS BY apznoay Co, 

Sold by yom iny only. Sample part mailed on 
receipt of 50 cents 
THE AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY PUBLISHING 

COMPANY (Limited), 

1121 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Penn. 

e* by Ara following general agents in their respective 


New York and Connections, B. W. BOND & CO., 
okman Bt. New York. 
w England, SHUMWAY & CO., 21 Bromfield 8t., 


a+ A, 
Buffalo, J. H. MATTESON, 865 Mai 
mney’ land. 4 ne of Columbia, 2 DE KATOW, 
extern Penne Ivania, GLYNN & BAR 67% 
Wood St. Fituls y RETT, 1 
Gievelaind Ohio, ‘Et ian, and Kent 8u ri IB 
an entu . E. DIB- 
BLE, 81 West ath 8 , Cincinna’ 
went and Northern corn BOOFEROED, 





RD & 
Ilitnots, Wisconsin 4g Northern Indiana, ond 
Missourt’ Tennessee and K a LD. 
aneas, 
oway, ‘a ti Olive ve Be, bt. Lo 


Sout 3.8. MATHEWS M.D., Charleston. 
Pac Coast KELLER & GO., 116 Post St., San 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MARABLE FAMILY, 


4 NOVEL. 


By SHALER HILLYER. 
1%mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


“It has such attractive elements that, once begun. 
the reader's attention will be absorbed to the end 


RABELAIS. 


By WALTER BESANT, M.A. 
16mo. Fine Cloth. $1.00. 
the EraatTn Yosomn of “F 
Being peo me ‘orelgn Classics for 
Edited by ike OLIPHANT. 
“Should find a wide field of circulati hould 
mot fail of ery young students, at leant We eke 


of taste can find these anything but deligh 
— Lng worthy his attention." — Bost py K - 


DOLORES. 


A NOVEL. 
By Mra. FORRESTER, 
author of “ Rhona," “ Viva,” “ Mignon," ete. 
Cheap Edition. 16mo. Paper Cover. 50 Cents. 


“Is avery cleverly written novel, with a well con- 
@eived plotand a fresh and attractive style. It abounds 
in a picturesque description of scenery and its char- 
acters are drawn with unusual strength.—Boston Sat- 
wurday Avening Gaxette, 





For sale by al! Booksellers, or “i 
af ail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, b: 4 bo cant ty 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., idnniad 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


aweekin your ‘own town. Terms 
$6657 Address ress H. HaLiett & Co., fd $8 outs 








HOLMEs. 
. R, GUERNSEY. 


GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
«& CO, 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 





For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates. 


For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty Nows- 
papers, 


10 
Spruce St, 
WN. Y. 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


If you. want a good Pen send for 


No. 100, School. No. 300, Extra Fine, 


No. 200, Commercial. No. 400, Round Pointed. 
Sample Card Mail, 10 ota. 
Sample ‘oe by Mail, $1.00. 


5 Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. i 
A REVOLUTION LN sparc cute 
ADVERTISING RATES. Bouse x?" 
BOOKS, Sxcuace = oy mato 


UCED. 
CASSELL, ‘ae & GALPIN, 
606 Broadway, New York. 








A RRER SHAYAT™ Buono nar forcne yeas 
Postage prepaid b I] Publishers, to any Subsoribe , 


ae S . ae, one Sideenes for, ome | year, 
or -- ‘or prepa’ Pub- 
hiner in of Tom aTaLoeue will be sent by 
mati on rece Cents. 

HARPER ERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
Now and Beau 


SUNDAY AND Day a0 SCHOOLE. 





CARDS 

Heeeee etress. J. 1. BUFFORD'S SONS. 
fibiers of Novelties in Fine Arta, 141 to 147 In 
Street, , Mans. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
xiv. & H. oe NTH EY fe O8-» CO., 501 Beoaprat. 
,cepes — ———wy LH 


phoscopes, Chro en, 

raphe «. Ce on ee es. Photo Gate Transparenci 
graph ex Pho' hic Awarded 
frst he at Vienna Philadelphia. 








THE MACKINNON PEN. 








HERMETICALLY SEALED. 


: DURABILITY. 


7 Report No. 1185 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia reads: 
The point of the Pen is ACTUALLY A RING OF IRIDIUM (diamond). 

° It is at once tasteful and useful, and for the 

service rendered 18 NOT COSTLY. 
instrument.” The Scientific American says: ‘‘Our daily use of it & 
demonstrates to us that whoever supplies himself with a MacKinnon { 
Pen possesses a good thing.” Nothing more appropriate as a gift i 


to a lady or gentleman. 


Be careful our N is st da Pen, as there 
isa Ghosn fokeahen to ‘an + Met 1 

All who wish to avoid the annoyance of the common writing 
materials should examine the ‘‘ MacKINNOoN PEN” at their stationers, 


or address the manufacturers, 


D. MACKINNON & CO., 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument 
for Desk or Pocket. 


Writes seventy-five pages of re, = one filling, on any 
paper, with any clean writing or copyi 
HE Port is as smooth as ae eging can be polished, is conical 
in shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil. 


CLEANLINESS. 


It cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot escape, 
except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is 





CHEAPNESS. 


We cordially approve of the 


200 Broadway, N. Y. 


All persons owning’éne of our Pens of the manufacture should send it to us é 


first 
by register «i mail, to be made over with all late improvements, which wilt be done st 
manufactirers’ prices ar ia ‘warranted od for three | years. 
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~~ Sow edheme of home staly. entihe. Circle 
SS ere Sag UE - Scientific Circle.’ 
minutes’ reading & 

Fear stele ceed tne The peor begtte 
mSnober. ye teal 


DR. On: VINCENT, PiainGeld, N. 3, 


Allen’ 8 Polygraph. 


en. Prices htning 
terms to local agents. see the Polygraph im 
ferme ea Cineinnatt, 

» G. T. CRAVEN & General Western Agents, 
141 vo 14% Race &, Cineinr 24. O 





STEEL PENS, 


- Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80N8, New Yor«. | 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Neo. 45 MAIDEN LANE, ; 
Cotes (nr aera « 
Att kinds of at clas a Books, Expeine books Hiarle, 
Pocket Cutlery, Cards, ot 


We kee everything in our line and sell at lowest 
prices. Orders solict CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 





EDUCATION. 
ig 2S SEMINARY for Young 


Miss EMILY NELSON. 


ES OUieNny WoMtenavens 
MUSIC, 


No. 66 Court 8t., near City Hall, over Bunce & Benodiet's 








honest, capable instruction in se vertons ranches of 
ere eS 
and fin the irector, — NEY MOLLERHACER” 
A FINISHED w, ENGL SLAND_ CON- 
MUSICAL austen. 
EDUCATION Pear ae ee . 
« | unequ for furn 7 a 





rates, combined with IEA, collateral sdvanvages. 
Pall Term oPerTOURIEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Literat rine laces, Bolobon, Pa Fgmaie Rok es 
ur DAVID 1. MOORE. DiD., President. 


FueraoLs, seer 
tae gnly tothe 





tor golage or bunt or lege or bsteak 
eee aa ee 


Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The next year begins Sept. 16th. Send for Catalogue, 
CHARLES F. DOWD, Ax PRINCIPAL. 


Rae eee 


1417 Walnut Street, Philadelpnle: Pon 


Pennsylvania Military sii, 
Taoro pug instruction “ni si yr neitecring: Chemts 


jes, — 














Sasonl 
or Ctroulars, apply te Sane. ‘einai President. 


QAPLEWODD INSTITUTE sx 


colubstt of location. Ad- 
deems Rove O Cc. ¥, rer R and B. VERY, Principals. 


Two ie wana WATKCE IN QUEMISTRY. 
ytd ° the 
wick, 3 + Py ot Ratgers ege, New Bruns 


BEE GN, fox every dapat AMERICAN and FOR- 
‘or ty "peo ment of instruction, low or 
h, rh, promptly Pa for Families, Schools . 
tbe” Now B mailed for 
eR rcssed Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 
J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
80 East i4th St., near University Place, New York. 
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Rev. C. cae CE, 


for Ay | Ladies, 
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particu’ J. LIFE. 


FARIGH HANG AGH AN TESREAT URE 


§ th rhe between a University Pi Place and Fifth 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


HE SOVEREIGN, 


By H. R. PALMER, 


bids fair te outstrip all competitors. 
The ise and practical metheds of instruc- 
tien, the superior treatise on Voice Culture, 
the variety and excellence of its material, all 
combine te make it the most useful werk 
offered for Teachers, Musical Conductors, 
and all singing people. 1993 large pages, in 
beaatiful style. Only $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents each by mail. BE SURE TO EX- 
AMINE IT BEFORE YOU SELECT A 
BOOK FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 Enat Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO, 























The Singing Class Season, 
a ABE DEM ELR esse 


the largest ones. Asa Sti 
tpaiy of tho larg sayy and “ae 
since, (Book, much more music— 

new Songs and Glees and 150 pages of tthe bras nd 
ee 





Remember also THE VOICE OF WORSHIP ($9.00 per 
dozen), —— advertised ; JOHNson's New M«: So 
ly iy OO Se EE a 
; "s ONWARD 
d for Specimens, Catalogues, or Circulars. 





with introduction by Cranes Depier Ww rises ot 


of the —s of College re ca 4 t 
hy pital book for 


STRUM MENTS py rim | * eA, 4 BMD or ce i 7k 


dus ——. — tise on the. ‘construction and manage- 
organs, lates. 


Just out. The last ages ~4 THE Ropes, RECORD. 
d 6 cents for one num $2.00 for the ay. 
“Wouldn’t be without it tor fi five times the price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


©. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


FIRST YEARS 
SONG-LAND 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 


mS... wellonered, Ninvaroting s.. > 
course of elementary lesso: and a generous supply 
of good, attractive 


for Imitation, 

¢ 0 N (i C “ Study or Netatien, 

“ Recitation, 

“ Special Occasions. 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


‘ ° ” 

“First Years in Song-Land 

f i ‘edece and out- 

1 pT yrhteree di "vie LE), in bei wutiful style. 

Be sure to ewomine “ FIRST YEARS IN 
SONG-LAND” before you select a book for 
the fall and winter session. 

doz. b; 

eaipecimen = I gt ad ‘and sent free on on appli- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


West Fourts 81. 805 Broapway, 
” Cincin nati, O. ai | New York. 











G. SCHIRMER, 
Importer and Publisher of ane, 


. 8. and Canada of 
” (Leipzig) an and Augener & Co. henteak 
Ne. 701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY. 


A New Collection ef 
1506 Choice Gospel 


Songs and Hymns, with 
new, appropriate, and 


exceedingly attractive 


music, by the best word 
and music writers of 
the day. 
blish ti ly 3 cr d Stewerk 
nen nb ‘mail 90 cts.’ scimen 
Zoe ‘ eae are words only. 
Boards ards, F. A. NORTH & CO., Pul ishers, 
, 966 Chostnut Btreet, Philadelp!) 


Get Worcester’s Diction- 


ary before the offer is with- 
drawn, See page 26. 














FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 


free, as & PREMIUM, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
scription. A cutof the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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Aeligions Iutelligence. 


THE BASLE CONFERENCE OF THE 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


On Sunday, August 81st, the seventh 
session of the Evangelical Alliance began. 
The programme was not formally entered 
tipon; but addresses of welcome from rep- 
resentatives of various countries were de- 
livered to an immense audience in what is 
called the Vereinshaus, or Society Build- 
ings. Pastor Ecklin spoke for Basle and 
the German-speaking countries; Professor 
Vignet, of Berne, for French Switzerland 
and France; and Dr. Schaff for Great 
Britain and the United States. The last 
speaker referred to the services which the 
city of Basle had rendered to the whole 
Protestant Church, and especially to the 
theology of Holland and Scotland. On 
Monday, Sept. 1st, the president of the 
Alliance, Councillor Theodore Sarasin, a 
leading layman of Basle, delivered an ad- 
dress to an audience in the St. Martin’s 
Cathedral, where the most of the sessions 
ere held. It was unfortunate tliat no fitting 
place had been selected for the principal 
meetings. The church is one of the old 
Gothic style, of poor acoustic qualities, and 
6f inconvenient arrangements for seating 
any audience. The platform is not a good 
place for hearing, and but little can be 
heard there, except by those occupying the 
front seats of the nave. 

The president struck the keynote to the 
whole session when he gave expression to 
the necessity of a liberal and wise judg- 
ment in theological thought, even though it 
might sometimes seem to make too many 
concessions to the demands of science. At 
the same time, he declared that there must 
be no compromise of the fundamentals of 
Christianity, He believed that a reconcilia- 
tion is possible between faith and science, 
and one of the duties of the Evangelical 
Alliance is to find it. He was followed by 
speakers representing the different Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Saxon lands. The Ger- 
man representative, Dr. Cremer, of Greifg-. 
wald University, did not find in the present 


state of religion in Germany a very hopeful | 


outlook. He époke from the point of view 
of the State Church, and thought much 
advance must be made before the masses 
can be reached and cured of their gross in- 
difference and infidelity. Court Preacher 
Baur, of Berlin, thought much of the evil 
of the German Chutch to-day due to the 
lazy pastors, who would fill their office be- 
cause they are paid to doit, and not because 
they have any intense desire to save souls. 
They make themselves masters, instead of 
faithful servants, of the people. No truer 
word than this was spoken during the 
whole session of the Alliance. Pastor 
Babut, of Nismes, reported on the condition 
of the French Protestant Church, and gave 
by no means a flattering description of it. 
But Evangelical Protestantism is the only 
element from which France dare to hope for 
salvation from skepticism, on the one hand, 
and infidelity, on the other. The Rev. 
E. B. Bligh, of England, described the evan- 
gelistic movements now in progress in that 
country as very successful, and said that 
to the meetings of Moody and Sankey 
must be attributed the credit of their begin- 
ning. He gave some severe thrusts at the 
Ritualists, the Broad Church of the Dean 
Stanley school, and the exclusiveness of 
the whole Established Church. Great in- 
terest was manifested in hearing Dr. Van 
Oosterzee, of the University of Utrecht, who 
described the state of religion in Holland. 
He is gray, very stout and full in person, 
ruddy in cheek, and of keen, quick blue 
eyes. He was dressed in faultless black, 
and wore in his buttonhole the rosette indi- 
cating the knightly order to which he be- 
longs. He first took his seat before the aud- 
ience, arranged his manuscript, adjusted 
his handkerchief, and then rose, and spoke 
freely, without once using his notes. He 
gesticulates very freely and his manner is 
very attractive. He spoke in German; but 
‘with such a decided accent that the Ger- 
mans needed to listen very closely to catch 
his meaning. He revealed the important 
fact that Roman Catholics are using des- 
perate measures to proselyte the Protest 
ants. Two-fifths of the population are 
Catholic now, and the hope is, on the part 
ef Rome, to increase this population very 





much. There are two classes of negative 
theologians—the conservatives and the ex- 
tremes. The former believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul and a certain measure of 
scriptural truth; the latter are drifting con- 
stantly away from the old moorings, and 
discuss the question, with all seriousness, 
whether Jesus or Buddha deserves the high- 
et reverence. The old mechanical ortho- 
doxy still stands on the symbols of Dort, 
and has for its watchword the declaration 
“Christ for the elect.” There is great de- 
ficiency in ministerial supply, one-seventh 
of the pulpits being unoccupied by preach- 
ers. 

Dr. Schaff reported on the United States, 
He said that America is the land of church- 
es and Christian activity. Both the lan- 
guage and the religion came from Europe; 
and if Europe wonders at the muttifarious- 
ness of our denominational life, she must 
remember that nearly all the American 
churches have derived their life from Eu- 
rope. The Mormons are a native produc- 
tion, but aré supported by European emi- 
grants. ‘The churches are supported by the 
Voluntary principle. The Sabbath is a 
holy day and so recognized by the laws of 
the land. Catholicism is making great 
progress; and yet we must remember that 
this is due almost entirely to the foreign 
immigration. Protestantism and freedom 
make far greater progress than Romanism. 

Dr. Tardy reported that in Austria and 
Hungary there is a Protestant element, 
which, though very small, is, nevertheless, 
undergoing & process of regeneration and 
is daily increasing in activity and success, 
Dr. Von Scheele gave an encouraging view 
of the condition of the Church in Scandina- 
via, and the Rev. Messrs, Lelievre and 
Combe reported for France and Italy. 

The reports of the religious condition 
of different countries being concluded, the 
exercises took a much wider range. Dr. 
Stoughton, of London, gave a minute ac- 
count of the relation of Basle to British 
Protestantism. One of the most exciting and 
captivating of all the exercises of the Alli- 
ance was an address by Prof. Orelli, of the 
Basle University. He is a young man, just 
a little over thirty, and is not regularly con- 
nected with the University; but 1s suppoft- 
ed by a circle of Evangelical men, who 
believe in him, and are not willing 
that a man of such profound knowl. 
edge and real genius should be lost to 
their University. He is of the most con- 
servative Evahgélical school. His chief liter- 
ary contribution so far has been a book of 
travels, ‘‘Through the Holy Land.” The 
subject of his address was the ‘‘ Unchang- 
ableness of the Apostolic Gospel.” For 
two hours he discussed, with marvelous 
analytical and logical power, the various 
free-thinking schools of the time. He 
made no use of & manuscript and the 
audience listened spell-bound to him. His 
manner was calm and deliberate; but ex- 
ceedingly magnetic. The people of Basle 
knew pretty well what was coming, and so 
filled the church to its remotest corners. 
He brought out with great force the need of 
a sense of sin and a hope fora future life 
as real solutions for the deficiencies of this 
life. The effect of Orelli’s address on the 
audience was not less impressive than that 
of Christlieb at the Evangelical Alliance in 
New York, in 1873. Dr. Godet, well known 
now to Americans, through his ‘‘ Comment- 
ary on John” and his ‘Studies on the 
Old and New Testament,” spoke on the 
same general subject as Orelli. 

A good feature of the Alliance session 
was the prominence given to the English 
language. Every afternoon there was a 
session of the Anglo-American section. 
The audience was, of course, not as large as 
in the German exercises; but then the Basle 
audience is a mere handful, compared with 
the great European and American public. 
These addresses will all go into print and 
be circulated throughout Christendom. Ar- 
rangements are already being made for 
the issue of the proceedings in a work of 
two octavo volumes, The training of the 
clergy was discussed by Drs. Gess, of Bres- 
lau, and Porret, of Lausanne. Sunday- 
schools, for some reason or other, were 
considered only in the Anglo-American sec- 
tion, and not at all inthe German language. 
Perhaps this is owing to the conservative 
view which the Basle clergy take of the 
whole subject of Sunday-school instruction, 











for they have had much to do with the ar- 
rangement of the details of the programme. 
Dr. T. D. Anderson, of New York, was the 


American representative on the Sunday-’ 


school movement, and his address was 
heard with great interest. He was 
followed by Sir Charles Reed, of 
London. One of the most interesting of 
all the topics before the Alliance was the 
question of religious liberty in Europe. 
Dr. W. B. Pope, of England, was sick, and 
so could only hand in his paper, which was 
not read, but filed for publication. Rev. 
Dr. Wm. Arthur read an address of great 
pathos and beauty. Dr. Rigg went over 
all the countries on the Continent, and 
showed which were in the advance in ac- 
cording religious liberty to the people. 
His picture of the oppressive measures of 
Austria, Bavaria, Mecklenberg, and Saxony, 
were bold and strong. Thursday, the 4th, 
was given largely to the consideration of 
social questions. Wach, Steinhell, and 
Sarasin were the principal speakers in the 
German language; Pressensé and Jonelli in 
the French; and Drs. E. A. Washburn, of 
New York, and White, of London, in the 


English. 
Much interest was manifested in the sub- 
ject of missions. The speakers were Christ- 


lieb; Arthur, of England; Barde, of Geneva; 
and Mitchell, of Edinburgh; but Christlieb 
took up nearly all the time. He read and 
read on, and so far over-read his time that 
the president rang his bell three or four 
times for him to stop. He occupied nearly 
all the time allotted for the three succeed- 
ing speakers. It was an exceedingly indeli- 
cate act on his part and produced a very 
unfavorable impression en the audience. 
His failure was as decided as his suc- 
cess in New York. He makes a specialty 
of missions and his survey of the present 
condition of missions was well worth hear- 
ing. Dr. Arthur spoke only a few minutes, 
and so with Drs. Barde and Mitchell, for 
the audience were thoroughly tired out. 

On Saturday, the 6th, the closing day of 
the business meetings proper, the topic was 
Christian Union. Dr. Plitt, of Prussia, 
Pastor Talbot, of Paris, and Dr. Hurst, of 
the United States, were the speakers. The 
topic of the last speaker was Christian 
Union as a necessary Factor for Religious 
Progress and Defense. It was delivered in 
German. He gave an account of the unity 
of the Apostolic Church, notwithstanding 
the diversity of view. The unity of the 
Church is based on similarity of Christian 
experience, oneness of doctrine, and the 
example of Christ. Unity is not to be con- 
founded with uniformity. The American 
Church, with its multiform confessional 
life, is an example of the harmony of unity 
and diversity of form. Greater union is 
necessary, in order to combat skepticism 
and Romanism at home and make a proper 
advance against heathenism abroad. The 
president made some fitting remarks and 
closed the public sessions. 

The most important of all the transactions 
of the Alliance was the appointment of a 
committee, consisting of the president 
(Councillor Sarasin) and the vice-presidents, 
to wait upon the Austrian Emperor and 
intercede in favor of the oppressed Protest- 
ants of Bohemia. Grave reports, in print 
and letters from Protestant pastors, have 
reached the Alliance of fines and imprison- 
ment inflicted on the Protestants for adher- 
ing to their faith. These have urged the 
Alliance to take present action. Count 
Bismarck-Bohlen, a vice-president of the 
Alliance, and very attentive upon all the 
meetings, and now and then a participant 
in the discussions, will serve on the com- 
mittee. 

The people of Basle have exhibited in- 
tense interest in the Alliance, They are 
celebrated for their hospitality and have 
opened their doors freely for the entertain- 
ment of guests. The number was much 
greater than had been anticipated. While 
two or three hundred from a distance were 
expected, not less than three thousand 
came. Americans were heartily welcomed; 
perhaps more cordially than people from 
any other country. The delegates were 
either taken into private homes for en- 
tertainment or their expenses were paid at 
hotels. There was not a hotel in the city 
which was not crowded with guests, A 
hymn-book specially for the Alliance, in 
four languages (German, Ftenich, English, 














and Italian), has been published and was in 
everybody’s hands, for everybody seems to 
sing. A directory of guests was also pub- 
lished. 

Three wealthy laymen of Basle in- 
vited the members and visitors to their 
gardens on Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noon and evening. They live in the sub- 
urbs and have extensive grounds. Their 
hospitality has been enjoyed by many hun- 
dreds. The weather has been very favor- 
able for these outdoor receptions, the sky 
being cloudless nearly all the week. Re- 
freshments were served in abundance and 
there was a total absence of formality. The 
whole Alliance was invited by Mr. Theo- 
dore Sarasin, a wealthy gentleman, to 
spend the afternoon and evening at his 
villa, which is at Riehen, a town about five 
miles in the country, across the Rhine. He 
provided a special train, and, large as it 
was, it was filled to suffocation. The gar- 
dens are immense. Inscriptions from the 
Scriptures welcomed the guests as they 
passed under archways of evergreens. 
Fountains, fruits, miniature lakes, large 
cages of birds, rockeries, and an endless 
variety of shrubbery and flowers at- 
tracted the attention of the visitors by 
the hour. Refreshments were very plen- 
tiful, and served at little tables all over 
the grounds. Little social meetings were 
organized here and there; but everybody 
was left to his own will as to what to do 
and where to go. The Americans gravi- 
tated toward a table and had a pleasant 
reunion of their own. In the evening all 
the grounds were lighted up with Chinese 
lanterns, and fireworks closed this unique 
and beautiful reception to more than two 
thousand people from all Christian lands. 
On Sunday, the 7th, there was a general 
communion service, and sermon by Dr. 
Stockmeyer. In the evening there was a 
farewell meeting, at which speakers from 
various countries addressed the great audi- 
ence. 





Tue Rev. Mr. Enraght, Ritualist, of 
Bordesley, England, has issued a protest after 
the following manner : 

“In the name of God, Amen, I, Richard 
William Enraght, parish priest of this church 
and Parish of the Holy Trinity, Bordesley, a 
steward of the mysteries of God, and, there- 
fore, bound to protect the altar of God from 
profanation, having understood, by the admis- 
sion of one of the parties concerned, that the 
holy sacrament has been secretly carried out 
of this church, under the pretense of commu- 
nicating, and carried about a public law court 
in London, exposed to common gaze and dis- 
paraging remarks, do hereby, in the presence 
of God and of this congregation, utter this my 
solemn declaration, protest, and warning: I 
declare that I deplore with the deepest sorrow 
the occurrence of such profanation.” 

The occasion of the protest was the exhibition 
of a wafer, to show how bread was used in the 
communion. 


..--The Government of Luxembourg has 
been so much annoyed with attacks from the 
Roman Catholic clergy that it proposes a law 
which prescribes that “ministers of religion 
who in speeches pronounced or in writings 
read out in the exercise of their functions, and 
in a public assembly, or in any writing contain- 
ing pastoral instructions, in whatever form it 
may be, may have criticized or censured the 
government, a law, or regal grand ducal 
decree, or any other act of the public 
authority, will be punished with imprisonment 
of from one week to three months, or a fine of 
from twenty-six to five hundred francs.” 


....The Cincinnati Methodist Conference’ 
has voted to restore the Rev. James Stephen- 
son to his standing. He was suspended for 
gross intoxication ; but the Conference found 
many mitigating circumstances and exoner- 
ated him from intentional wrong-doing. 


_...8ome Adventist ministers are about to 
take steps for calling a national conference, 
“to consist of all ministers who make the im- 
mediate personal coming of Christ a matter of 
special importance.” 

_...The exiled Archbishop of Posen has been 
sentenced to a fine of 2,000 marks and 70 days’ 
imprisonment for excommunicating a priest 
who obeyed the May Laws. 

fae Pops displeased, it is said, with 
the violent attitude taken by the Catholic 
bishops of Belgium against the new education 
law. 

...-Bishop Charles Baring, D.D., who recent- 
ly retired from the See of Durham, England, is 
dead. 

....The Rev. Samuel 8. Harris, D.D., has 
been conseerated Episcopal Bishop of Michi 
gan. 
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IMPORTANT 
NO MORE PRE 


Durning the past fifteen years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has offered libera] premiums 
to its subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deavored to make more liberal offers, and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has been unparalleled in the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great; but our object in making 
so extraordinary an offer was to instill new 
blood into our circulation and increase our 
army of readers. The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 
circulation, and make THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a more valuable newspaper. 


Our contract with the publishers of the 
Dictionary expires Dec, 81st, 1879, and 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. absolutely 
refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favorable terms, 
We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avail themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. To any one who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe himself and 
send us two new names, we will make a 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











ANNOUNG 











present of the Dictionary. The offer is as 

follows: 

Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance, 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 


‘office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 


express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. 

“Worcester” is now regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 





Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 
We refer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 
aries, and from whom no complaints what- 
ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dinary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged. The Dictionary is the latest and 
best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words. The 
book you find in the book-stores and the 
one we send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. } 
After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
ums at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not asingle 
premium will be offered. Ample notice is 
thus given to those who have delayed secur- 
ing any of the following valuable premiums: 
Tue Rev. JoszePH Coox’s Booxs. 
DicKENs’s Works. 
Lis oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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Tue PICTURE AND THE MEN. 

STrEeL ENGRAVING oF THE “ First Reap- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” 
‘* AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES,” 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ex-PRESIDENT GRANT. 

Ex-Vick-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Epwin M. Stanton. 


Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT, on payment of $8 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance, at any time previ- 
ous to December 81st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January 1st, 1880, all our premiums will be 
withdrawn. 





ANOTHER ANNOUNCEMENT. 





WE have purchased the newspaper cepy- 
right of the Boston Monday Lectures for 
1879—1880, to be delivered, as heretofore, 
by the Rev. Joseph Cook, beginning about 
Nov. 1st, and the same will be given ver- 
batim to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
weekly, together with the Preludes, after 
revision by the author. 

These Lectures have been exceedingly 
popular in the past, and will continue to be 
an attractive feature of the paper the coming 
season. 











(a The following Premiums are offered and will be given to Subscribers until January 
Ist, 1880, wpon the terms herewith given. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S NEw BooKS 


9 
ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSOENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE,” 


Rev. Josep Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘“‘ Bronoay,” ‘'TRANSOENDENTALISM, “‘OrTHODOXY,”’ ‘Conso1ENcE,” “HEREDITY,” and “MARRIAGE,” embody, in vi 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail price $1. PY PRA pad = 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Taz INDEPENDENT who remits $8 for a year in advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.60, and receive Tas DEPENDENT for two 
years, and apy two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 








THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and eve: reson, whether already a Subscri 

or not, who sends $3 for one 70052 — tion, in aes ae “ = LNDBFSNDEXT — me Hae portage paid, teetnes — any one volume, bandeomely und in cloth, with 4 ne ie 

also postage paid), from the follo ; or any Subscriber (no’ arrears y f INDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; 

vee, os Pia, to any one subscriber who remits §8.00 for three years in advance. y y ens; or we will send any three 
1L 





é Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. . Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great ectations. 514 8. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 8 Little Dorritt, 504 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 9. Bleak House. 582 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, an Times. 570 . 856 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 1b. The Bree, of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
6 Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 506 pages. gland, Master Humphrey's Clock, etc. 560 pages. 





gm TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Tay 


Any one of the Magnificent '# Steel Engravings, 3 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year IN ADVANOE---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 

PROCLAMATION.” Fine 4 4 Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. ged 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest '| “CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | ‘ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | ‘‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | ‘‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel En vine ; y Ritchie. 

find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s “GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowdeg full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight ‘inn Hy " 
altogether one of the m inating, pate wip and useful books of the kind wn published. - et as tote, Me ot, Rife”, than aap be found clpnwhare, ond te 


This really wonderful book (the co ht of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail postage gular Y 
to BVERY SUDSORIDER, NEW or OLD who sonds us 3,00 for one yeur’s eubecrinthes betes cent by mal, “Thaealisa’ yratten a ares er eerie Pind. meine Conreaimnmvaas 


REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary exce which is given f le with three subscriptions , 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE Year's Bubscription, ” ) pigtren emay, portage, prppeld, to, sny person paying 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per‘ Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THH INDEPENDENT, P.-0. ‘Box 2787, 261 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
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HOW THE CHISHOLM MURDERERS 
WERE ACQUITTED. 


GENERAL WOODFORD’S VIEWS. 








Gey. Wooprorp, who escorted Mrs. Chis- 
holm to DeKalb and remained with her during 
the trial of Gully, makes the following state- 
ment, through an interviewer ; 


cova Did you anticipate any danger in at- 
ng the trial? A. (emphatically,) No, sir. 
The common sense of the country was pledged 
to let Mrs. Chisholm go and return in safety. 
The result showed that the indicted parties 
stood in no peril either from her or, indeed, 
from any testimony that could have been given 
on that trial by anybody. As for myself, I re- 
ceived during this visit, as I have always re- 
ceived on my several visits to the South since 
the war, entire civility and courtesy from every 
rson met. 

“Q. But, General, one of the dispatches 
sent to the "New York Herald during the prog- 
ress Of the trial stated that there was fear of 
a riot in case of conviction. Was this fear well 
founded? A. I cannot tell; but there was 
never enough danger of conviction to justify 
any intelligent fear. The trial was a dreary 
farce from beginning to end. 

' 4 What do you neon? A. Precisely what 
8a, 

wh, Did not Judge Hamm, who tried the 
case, do his duty? A, He did, fearlessly and 
juetly. If he erred at all in his rulings, he erred 
n favor of the prosecution and against the de- 
fense. It is not the fault of Judge Hamm that 
wholesale murder walks unpunished in Kemper 
County. 

“ Q, What is the name of the district attor- 
ney and what about him? A. ThomasS. Ford, 
and he did his duty well and bravely. I studied 
critically his conduct of the case. He had pre- 
pared it with care, and tried it with good sense 
and sound professional judgment. He was 
assisted by Judge Ware, an ex-chancellor of 
one of the yg districts, and by Joshua 
L. Morris, of Vicksburg, who is certainly one 
of the most logical and forcible criminal law- 
yers whom’! have met at the bar. I think that 
the prosecution made out a clear and complete 
case of murder. The charge of the judge was 
distinct, direct, and positive ; and yet the jury 
were only out long enough to take one ballot 
and write their verdict, which under the 
Mississippi law has to be written and signed 
by the jurors. 

od rks then, do you account for the ver- 
dict? I do not know how to account for it 
on any rye N ad that are not discreditable 
either to the intelligence or the moral sense of 
the jury, and I do not think that the nine white 
men on the jury were lacking in intelligence. 
The three Negroes evidently possessed neither 
brains nor courage. The whites were a fair 
average of the white men on the jury panel, as 
well as of the entire white community. 

“Q. Did you ascertain the politics of the 
jurors? A, I did. The whites were all Dem- 
ocrats. So were two of the Negroes; at least, 
I was so informed by one of the counsel for 
the defense. The remaining Negro was prob- 
ably a Republican, but evidently a man with. 
out sense to form or courage to maintain any 
intelligent opinion on any subject. 

“Q, Was the jury fairly drawn? A. It was, 
Of the 75 names drawn for the special venire 
51 were served and presented themselves in 
court, Of these 25 were black and 26 were 
white. Whatever else may be said of Kemper 
County, it must be frankly admitted that the 
jury list of the county is fairly made up. It 
contains over 2,000 names. Two-fifths of the 
number are blacks and three-fifths white. The 
officers charged with making this list have 
done their duty impartially and the special 
panel drawn from this entire list was honestly 
drawn, 

* Q, Do you think the verdict fairly repre- 
sents the feeling of Kemper County! It 
does not represent the feeling of the great 
mass of the Negroes, nor of the white Repub- 
licans, nor yet of a small minority of sober 
and law-abiding Democrats. All these three 
classes combined constitute a clear and de- 
cided majority of the citizens and legal voters 
of the county. But I am sadly and reluctantly 
compelled to say that I believe the verdict 
truthfully and honestly represents the present 
judnmens and wishes of the great majority of 

he white men of Kemper County. I tried to 
observe carefully and judge candidly, and I 
think that the average present opinion of the 
white people of Kemper County in regard to 
this whole matter fs about this: They think 
it was unfortunate, but natural and a!most 
excusable that Judge Chisholm, Jobn P. Gil- 
mer and Amos McClellan were shot by the 
mob that Sunday morning in DeKalb. ‘They 
thiuk that Miss Cornelia and young Jobnnie 
Chisholm were accidentally killed by those 
who attempted to kill their father, This kill- 
ing of the children is almost universally re- 
gretted; but they think that the conviction 
and execution of anybody for the deed would 
be equally unfortunate and that the entire 
matter had better be allowed to die out and 
be forgotten. There is no intelligent and 
brave purpose to vindicate the law and punish 
the mob or its ringleaders. In a word, while 
the judge and district attorney try to do their 
duty, there is as yet no brave, tolerant, and 
law-abfing public opinion behind them to 
hold up their hands and enforce the law. The 
friends of the law among the people are quiet 
and powerless. The friends of the mob are 
resolute, outspoken, and dominant. The jury 
* practicall y endorsed the deeds of the mob, and 
such public opinion as is to-day heard and felt 
in Kemper County sustains and endorses the 
verdict of the jury. 

. General, I notice that you qualify all 
your expréssions by such words as “‘ the public 
opinion” and the like. Have you ang hope 
for a better state of things hereafter ? Cer- 
tainly I have. The mob of Kemper Gbaney 
stormed the jail in April, 1877, and murdered 
defenseless prisoners and helpless children, and 
none dared to interfere. In 1879, at least, the 
forms of Isw are observed and an orderly trial 
is held. This is a great point gained. Al- 
though no redress has been secured in the lo- 





cal jury-box, still the evidence and the rulings 
of the court roma demonstrated to impartial 
men in. all the country that the murder was 


—_— 


. This was not an investi- 
Patlon uy partion al committée 


, 
but it was a thorough deliberate trial, con- 
ducted in due form of law by a Democratic dis- 
trict attorney before a distinguished bn 
learned Democratic . The numerical ma- 
jority of all the legal voters in Kemper Coun- 
y to-day in their hearts condemn the murder 
and disapprove this verdict. Now they are 
powerless ; but it is not possible for this state 
of things to continue forever. Violence begets 
violence. At last organized society must and 
= protect itself by eful and legal meth- 
Whenever a full and free election is held 
n Ritaper County the men who condemn the 
mob and regret the verdict will carry the elec- 
tion. It is only a question of time.’ 


News of the Week, 


Tue Butler Democrats held their Conven- 
tion at Worcester, Mass., on the 17th inst. 
Mr. Butler heads their ticket, with A.C. Wood- 
worth for lieutenant-governor, The Hon. 
John K. Tarbox presided, and in his address 
to the Convention used language which it is 
thought will make a reconciliation between the 
Faneuil Hall and Butler Democracy impossible. 
The resolutions referred to state matters alone. 
The Republicans of the same state, on the 
16th inst., at Worcester, nominated by acclam- 
ation John D. Long for governor. 


...-Mr. Justice Westbrook, of the New York 
Supreme Court, who fs now sittingin the First 
Judicial Department, has made an order that 
all notices in actions to which the Common- 
wealth Life Insurance Company, the North 
American Life Insurance Company, and the 
National Life Insurance Company are partics 
be served on Messrs. Barnes & Hevenor, 
at Albany, N. Y. 


....Daniel Drew, for many years one of the 
foremost railway and steamboat magnates of 
New York, but of late years only occasionally 
heard of in connection with these interests, 
died suddenly in this city, on the 18th inst., at 
the advanced age of eighty-three years. Mr. 
Drew is said to have been in only moderate cir- 
cumstances at the time of his death. 








..-The silver certificate is, to a very great 
extent, taking the place of the standard 
dollar. Its appearance fs similar to the green- 
back and, {ft is said, quite as convenient. 
Banks, it seems, prefer it, and in paying out 
ten per cent, of checks in silver dollars the 
Treasurer is generally asked to give certificates 
in their stead. 


.. Recent advices from Sitka report a great- 


ly tmproved condition of affairs, ae the result 4 


of the measures taken by Captain Beardslee, of 
the corvette ‘‘ Jamestown,’’ and the formation 
of acivilgovernment. Steps have been taken 
for the development of several promising leads 
recently discovered in the mining districts. 


.. The quarter-centennial of the settlement 
of Kansas was celebrated at Lawrence, in that 
state, on the 16th inst. Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale delivered the oration, and letters from 
prominent men from all parts of the country 
were read. Colonel John W. Forney, of Phil- 
adelphia, and others made short addresses. 


..The annual fair of the Michigan State 
Agricultural Society and the annual fair of 
the Michigan Pomologieal Soclety opened at 
Detroit,on Monday. On Thursday President 
Hayes was present, and delivered an address 
before the societies. 


...sGenerals Sherman and Sheridan have 
declined an invitation to be present’ on the 
occasion of the proposed reunion of the sur- 
vivors of the Federal and Confederate soldiers 
at Salisbury, N. C., on the 28d of October. 


..Mrs. W. W. Chisholm bas given for pub- 
lication a minute account of the circum stances 
which led up to the killing of her husband and 
children, in Kemper County, Miss., on the 29th 
of April, 1877. 

..A new election will occur on the 7th of 
October for the election of members to the 
Prussian Chamber of Deputies, the old Cham- 
ber having been dissolved by royal decree. 


....-¥akoob Khan reiterates his confidence 
in the English Government, and is determined 
to punish the authors of the recent massacre 
of the British embassy at Cabul. 


...Advices from Cape Town announce the 
capture of the Zulu king, Cetywayo, by the 
commander of a squadron of British dragoons. 
No particulars are given. 


.-Itis not an unfrequent occurrence for 
the Western Union Telegraph Company to 
‘transmit through its New York office over 
50,000 telegrams a day 
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taken. Send stamp for inducements 
to agents. Instruction free at our galesroom 
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THE GREAT SKIN CURE 


the mest Healing, Soothing, and Refresh- 
ing External Application in the World. 


It rapidly heals Ulcers, Old Sores, and Discharging 
Wounds; Itching Piles and other itching affections 
that have been the torture of a lifetime, thus afford- 
ing unspeakable gratification to thousands; Burns, 
Scalds, Wounds, and Festers; all Itching and Scaly 
Eruptions of the Skin, and all Affections of the Scalp, 
including Loss of Hair. Nothing like it has ever been 
known to the most intelligent physicians. It has 
swept a host of poi dies out of 
It is revolutionary in its composition and mode of 
treatment and succeeds in curing every external affec- 
tion. Atevery stage it is ably assisted by Curicura 
Soap, which is a part of itself medicinally, and at the 
same time the most delightfully fragrant and refresh- 
ing Toilet, Bath, and Nursery Soap in existence. 

CutTicura RESOLVENT, & powerful purifying agent 
and liver stimulant, should be taken to neutralize 
and resolve away blood poisons, caused by the virus 
of scrofula, cancer, canker, malarial or contagious 
diseases, which maintain and foster diseases of the 
Skin and Scalp. 


SALT RHEUM. 


Lite a:burden from the sufferings caused 
by this terrible disease. 


tat 





Messrs. WEEKS & PoTreER—Gentlemen :—Please accept 
my most grateful thanks a for the great, very great 
—s Thave received e@ use of your CUTICURA, 

the past eight or ri ae onre. N have been troubled 
uem. 


with ih that dread 
¥ helpless—my very life a 


I have used every ng | in the shape of medicine, 
both e xternal and in interna but wie no effec! 

My hands were ina rrible co ition, backs of 
thei being all raw, Cm I thought I would try CuTI- 


oviried it,and lo! 5 wpa oo if 2 mizacie had ben 
formed, for I will take my oath that in three appn 
enous my | my hands were as smooth as a new-born ba 


know of ‘my case, 
one similarly 


er peel 
I would be 


BAKER: Ticket Agent C. 8S. R. RB. 
DETROIT Joncnon, Babe, Micu., Jan. 80th, 1870, 


TETTER OR SALT RHEUM 


en the hands Cured. A grateful letter. 


Messrs, WeRks & PoTTER—Gentlemen:—Having been 
troubled for Ly a years with the Tetter or Salt 
Rbeum and spent any e a hard-earned dollar, I was 
ven a trial of your UTICURA; and, thank God, m my 
he nds are well. {never had anything do me good like 
You m it this in the paper and welcome, and 
y it ry Zome p+ poor sufferer the same good as 
it has done me. I am well known here, having ives 


4. simos fi D yeara 
my heart was sore, miki { 
wou ‘have to give reup altogether, with my sore hands, 
and havinga sm: ily to care But oh! 
shens » my hands are well. 80 I again return 
an 


Yours, respectful 7 ABETH BUCKLEY. 
LittLeton, N. H., May 30th, 1878, 


The CuTICURA REMEDIES are prepared by WEExKs & 
Potter, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, and are for sale by all Druggists. 
Price of Curicura : small boxes, 50 cents ; large boxes, 
containing two and one-half times the quantity of 
small, $1.00. RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. CuTicura 
Soap, 25 cents per cake. By mail, 80 cents; 8 cakes, 
7% cents. 





LLI Placed over the center of 
ar the nervous forces, the pit of 


the stomach, they furnish the 
PLASTERS 


absorbents with that marvel- 

ous Vitalizing and restorative 
agency, Electricity, united with the curative proper- 
ties of our own fragrant Balsams and Pine. For 
Weak and Sore Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, Pain- 
ful Kidneys, Liver Complaint, Bilious Colic, Weak 
Stomach and Bowels, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
Sciatica they are the best remedy in the world. 
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no preparation. This Disk is the only 
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Manuf LC tured by ELECTRIC DISK yoy B: co., 
i, Manager, Room 21, No.7 Exchange 
Piace, Boston, Mass. 
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Broadway at rpitpay Street, N. ¥. 


THE GREAT ‘CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 


ive the most powerful, the softest, cheapest, and best 
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AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
OMPLETE | 
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A YEAR and expenses to Agents. Outfit free, 
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THE AVON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


pommerne open during the Winter. The house is thor- 
ughly warmed by ste eam. Rhem ys a 





Cu eous and Malarial D es ore se 
treated in cold as warm weather by the 1 Sulphur Water, 
the bath 8 peing . 4 building. Dr. Allen gives 
+ ong at on to Inv; 

ts have all the nd Saat a first-class 
Hote * Terms ‘eeleala. 


ALLEN & CARSON, Prop’rs. 
Avon, Livinaston County, N. Y. 





DR STRONG 8 REMEDI INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA 8. NS Gain BY NT yea 

TERMS REDU: ED This popular summer and win hes 
health resort is finely located, near the a 
springs, ho an and is furnished with every 
comfort and appliance requisite for the treatment of 
disease. It 1s patronized by leadt = in Church 


and State. The proprietors are r u- 
ates, The ng pextment is of the it 
order. For particulars send for CIRCULAR. 


“B rdand Rooms ow er 
WELLINGTON, Reon afd? Wer, Warkington square, 

one of the finest ana ot. leconious in the city. are 
pisos to receive transient pasties at $2 < day or 


10 per week. Table will be found unobject: jonable. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


Brighton Beach, C. I, 
Opened June ist. 
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NOTICE. 
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NOTICES 

3" Al! com munications for the Ed torial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his jonrnal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

&@ All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commereta! Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

(2 No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

£2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

€@” Manuscripts sent to THE LNDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by # stamped and 
Girected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
eerved 
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JOSEPH PARRISH THOMPSON. 





Ir is with peculiar pain that we record 
the death of Dr. Joseph P. Thompson. Dur- 
ing the first thirteen years of the existence 
of THe INDEPENDENT be was one of its 
three editors and the most active of the 
three; and his decease now makes the first 
break in the number of those who have 
held that position during the past twenty- 
nine years. Among them all not one has 
been more useful or more honored. Better 
able far than we to testify to his worth is 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, the oldest of that tri- 
umvirate, from whom we have reccived the 
following beginning of a tribute to the 
memory of his younger associate. Dr. 
Bacon says: 

** At last he is at rest. The busiest man I 
ever knew—the most unsparing of his own 
strength; the most watchful to redeem 
every fragment of time, the most diligent 
to do with his might whatsoever his hands, 
reaching in every direction, could find to 
do; the most unwearied, who seemed to 
refresh himself only by turning from one 
task to another—now, at last rests from his 
labors. The night in which no man can 
work has closed around him and he has 
fallen asleep. ‘Asleep in Jesus, blessed 
sleep.’ 

“* Almost forty years ago I began to be 
acquainted with Joseph Parrish Thompson, 
then a student in the Divinity School of 
Yale College. He had not completed the 
second year of theological study, nor was 
he yet twenty-one years of age, when the 
Chapel Street Church in New Haven, not 
without the advice of Dr. Taylor, his ad- 
mired and admiring instructor, called him 
to be its pastor. I happen to remember his 
telling me at the time that he delayed his 
written answer to the call till after his 
birthday, because of a question in his mind 








whether, before that day, he was legally 
competent to bind himself by a contract 
with the ecclesiastical. society. He was 
born August 7th, 1819, and was ordained to 
the pastoral office in October, 1840. I am 
not aware that any Congregational church 
in Connecticut has ever had so young & 
pastor. 

‘From the beginning of his ministry he 
was to me as @ younger brother. Our in- 
timacy was close and constant. I had the 
best opportunities of seeing what he was 
and what he was likely to become. The 
church of which he became the pastor had 
been formed less than two years before, and 
was embarrassed with difficulties arising 
from the circumstances in which it had ite 
beginning. I was a witness of his early 
efforts and of the little troubles and sorrows 
incidental to his position. He entered upon 
his work with the eager enthusiasm of a 
gifted boy and with the steady strength of 
a well-trained man. With little of the wis- 
dom which comes from experience, he had 
much of the instinctive wisdom which 
comes from good sense and kindly sympa- 
thy, combined with resolute adherence to 
right principles, His people could not but 
love him, and soon they began to be proud 
ofhim. They saw that their young pastor, 

with his high ideal of what his work in the 
pulpit ought to be and of what the relation 
ought to be between a pastor and all the 
families of his flock, was not only their 
pastor, but also their fellow-citizen. With 
the beginning of his ministry began the 
steady growth of the church, which now, 
under the ministry of Dr. John E. Todd, is 
one of the most prosperous and useful 
of the New England churches. 

‘*He had little more than completed the 
fourth year of his pastorate when a pro- 
posal was made for his removal to New 
York. At that time the Church of the 
Broadway Tabernacle gave no promise of 
becoming what it now is. It was the latest 
attempt that had then been made to intro- 
duce New England Congregationalism into 
that city. It could not be regarded as hav- 
ing prospered much under the very brief 
ministry of its first pastor; but David 
Hale, who had become the proprietor of the 
old Tabernacle building, on the failure of 
the semi-Presbyterian enterprise for which 
it was built, and also had been the leader in 
forming a strictly Congregational church 
to occupy the building, was not to be dis- 
couraged. He had heard of the young pas- 
tor at New Haven, had made inquiry con- 
cerning him, and at his suggestion Mr. 
Thompson was called to be pastor of the 
Tabernacle Church. We in New Haven 
protested against his going; but he saw 
better than we could see the capabilities of 
the place, and, conscious of what was in 
him, he went. 

“There is little need of my describing 
his ministry in the old Tabernacle. He 
there found himself associated with men 
who entered into his plans as he had 
entered into theirs; and others like 
minded came to their aid and to his. 
The church grew in strength and in cour- 
age. Its Sabbath assemblies grew. Its 
financial affairs were managed with admir- 
able sagacity and skill. No long time 
elapsed before the public began to know 
that the church and its pastor were a power 
in the great city. The growth of the 
church and the growth of the pastor were 
duly proportioned each tothe other. After 
a few years, the building of the Tabernacle 
that now is became necessary to the con- 
servation and extension of the power for 
good which had been accumulated in the 
church and in the person of its pastor. 
Doubtless it would be extravagant to say 
that the stately pile on Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street is the work of the 
man who came to the old Tabernacle in 
1845; but I may say that it is his monu- 
ment. Equally extravagant would it be to 
say that the Tabernacle Church of to-day, 
with all its thronging worshipers and all 
its works of Christian zeal and love, is his 
achievement; but I may say that his life 
remained in it after he laid down his 
office, and will remain in it now that he 
rests from his labors.” 

This is all we have received as we go to 
press; but we will publish the remainder 
next week, in which Dr. Bacon will speak 
of his more public work. 

Dr. Thompson first attracted attention as 





the young pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. The church was Congregational in 
polity, and thus almost an intruder among 
the older denominations; but, with his 
breadth and charity and earnestness, Dr. 
Thompson won easily for himself the place 
of a leader, and for his Tabernacle the posi- 
tion of a sort of headquarters for all the 
churches of the city. He was not a bitter 
denominationalist. He was too broad a 
man for that. He loved his denomination, 
not because it was something different from 
other denominations, but because it was 
part of the Church. His platform ability 
was brilliant and famous; but it was devo- 
ted to the largest issues in the service of 
God and man; for there was about him 
nothing petty or divisive. It was in this 
same spirit that he assumed, with Dr. Ba- 
con and Dr. Storrs, the first editorship of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. It was not so much 
his ambition and theirs to advance their 
sect as it was to put an ignorant, reluct- 
ant Church right before the world. It 
was the day when reform, in despair 
of the support which the Church ought to 
have given it, was ready to throw itself into 
the arms of unbelief. Dr. Thompson was 
one of the men that saw the exigency, and 
in his early youth declared that slavery 
must perish, because it was not only an 
offense against the rights of man, but a 
crime against the law of God and the 
brotherhood of the Church of Christ. It 
was that he might teach the Church mor- 
ality, that he might make it aggressive 
against sin, that he took a foremost part in 
conducting Tire INDEPENDENT. 

But it is ou: the middle-aged and the 
old that can recal! the mighty joy of those 
titanic days. The war for liberty aroused 
Dr. Thompson's most ardent enthusiasm,and 
he gave his sous to the army, and his own 
personal service in the hospitals and on the 
platform, to support the Government. ll 
his labor we cannot here tell; but it was 
intense and unstinted. It was then that his 
powerful constitution began to break down. 

Dr. Bacon well calls him the most dili- 
gent man he ever knew. His work has 
been to us an absolute marvel. It was so 
when he was pastor of a large city church, 
editor of a powerful paper, and leader in 
every matter of public interest. Not less 
has it been so since disease of an over- 
worked brain compelled him to seek retire- 
ment abroad. What other man would have 
sacredly consecrated the short intervals 
from racking pain to tasks whose chief pur- 
pose was to show the reasonableness of re- 
ligion, the beauty and the safety of liberty, 
and to honor our own free republic among the 
monarchies of the Old World? The last mail 
which arrived before the news of his death 
told us that the Evangelical Alliance at Basle 
adopted his proposal for a memorial to the 
emperor of Austria against the disabilities 
of the Protestants, and appointed him to 
act with the officers of the Alliance in pre- 
senting it. The last mail brings a private 
letter from Mrs. Thompson, in which she 
says that, on receiving word that his memo- 
rial had been accepted by the Alliance, he 
looked down at his right hand, which had 
been for some months paralyzed, and ex- 
claimed, with a feeble voice, but with an 
exultant heart: ‘‘Given one more stroke for 
liberty with this right hand!” That indi- 
cates the man. He loved God. He loved 
man. He loved hiscountry. He loved lib- 
erty. He loved truth. 

Dr. Thompson had a scholar’s enthusiasm 
for new truths. He welcomed every ad- 
vance in science and attainment, and he 
had a scholar’s tolerance even for the pos- 
sible truth. But his judgment was em- 
inently sound. His chosen line of study 
was that of Egyptology, for which he had 
gathered a large library and the persuit of 
which took him to Berlin. We hope that 
his literary executors will find among his 
papers what will be prepared for publica- 
tion on this subject.‘ But the exigencies of 
pressing public topics on which he, as the 
representative American abroad, must speak 
must have allowed little time for archeol- 
ogy to one who was often laid up for wecks 
unable to study, and who could hardly 
hope, at the best, for a couple of hours of 
work ina day. But in those hours he did 
with his might and spared not himself. ‘If 
one cannot work,” he would say, ‘‘one 
might as well die.” 

Dr. Thompson had some months ago a 


serious attack of paralysis. It was in this 
state of his health that certain atrocious 
slanders came to his knowledge, which 
very likely hastened his death. We wish 
we could properly tell all the facts in our 
knowledge in reference to that attack, 
facts which would amply vindicate his 
memory. The charges were grotesque and 
nobody believed them. He was stricken 
down suddenly on the steps of a friend’s 
house in London, and fell, severely injuring 
his head, very much as was the case with 
Mr. Bryant. He had anticipated such an 
attack at any time, and never went of late 
without purposely carrying with him the 
means by which he might be identified. 
He recovered only enough to be carried to 
Berlin, where he sank and died on Satur- 
day last. 

So died one in whose departure not we 
only, but every American may feel the 
sense of personal loss—a man of incredible 
activity; of marvelous versatility ; of absorb- 
ing love for the true and good; of utter de- 
votion to humanity; of consuming patriot- 
ism; of abounding hopefulness, generosity, 
and playful friendliness; of the purest char- 
acter and of the deepest piety. His memo- 
ry will be held very dear and sacred. 
TT 


THE BLACK LIST. 





Tue series of articles, recently published 
in The Tribune, of this city, places Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia (ten Southern 
states in all) in the black list of repudiating 
states. The losses sustained by creditors, 
as the consequence of the various forms of 
repudiation by these ten states, amount in 
round numbers to two hundred and seven- 
ty-two millions of dollars. If we add the 
municipal debts which have been repudia- 
ted at the South, the total exceeds three 
hundred millions of dollars which have 
thus been wiped out. Nearly the whole of 
this enormous fraud has been perpetrated 
since the war; and, hence, Zhe T'rivune very 
appropriately designates the period as ‘‘ ‘Lhe 
Era of Repudiation.” 

So also the work of repudiation in these 
ten states has uniformly been begun and 
carried forward by the Democratic party, 
and never by the Republican party. No 
sooner did Democracy return to power in 
any one of these states than it began to de- 
vise the ways and means for repudiating a 
portion or the whole of its debt—that which 
had been contracted before the war as well 
as that contracted afterward. Specialties 
in the way of excuses and reasons have 
marked each one of these states; yet the 
one feature common to them all has been 
the clear and manifest purpose not to pay 
their debts, dollar for dollar, according to 
the terms of their contract with the credit- 
ors. Hence, The Tribune styles Southern 
Democracy ‘‘The Debt-shirking Party.” 
The facts sustain and justify the title. The 
uniformity and concurrence of Southern 
Democracy on the subject of state honor 
shows that repudiation is one of the charac- 
teristics of the party. We do not mean 
that every Southern Democrat is a repudi- 
ator, or that no such Democrats have de- 
nounced and opposed the repudiating in- 
iquity; yet the record which The Tribune 
presents conclusively shows that Southern 
Democracy, as a party, is the party of re- 
pudiation. It has justly earned this title by 
its deeds. Repudiation has been and still is 
one of its settled policies, The ‘‘ readjust- 
ers” and the so-called ‘‘low-tax men” in 
Tennessee are Democrats. 

It is a noteworthy fact that far the larger 
part of these repudiated debts is due not to 
the Southern people, but to Northern and 
Eastern capitalists, and to some extent to 
foreign capitalists, who were invited by 
solemn pledges of state honor, made in due 
form of law, to invest their capital in 
Southern state bonds. Upon them falls 
nearly the whole direct loss, because they 
are the principal holders of these bonds. 
These states having got their money upon 
fair promises, virtually tell their creditors 
that they are sovereign states and that the 
question of payment is a matter that 
belongs to their sovereign discretion. As 
creditor parties, they have no rights which 
state sovereignty is bound to respect and 
no rights which can be enforced against 





such sovereignty. They must take what 
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debtor party to settle. State sovereignty 
does not propose to negotiate with them. 
It simply tells them what it will do and 
what it will not do; and if they do not like 
the terms, then they may whistle for their 
money and listen to their own music. 
Democratic demagogues at the South 
have taken charge of ‘the work and en- 
gineered this stupendous iniquity. They 
have devised the plans, originated the ex- 
cuses, advocated the swindling policy on 
the stump and through the press, made or 
unmade laws, and in general run the repu- 
diating machinery. The people—by whom 
we mean the majority of Southern Demo- 
crats—have accepted and endorsed the in- 
iquity. They have done so by their votes 
in electing repudiators to office, and in 
some instances by their votes in adopting 
repudiating constitutions. They have, 
under the forms of legal action, made 
themselves parties to the wrong. Nobody 
supposes that political leaders could have 
thus disgraced a whole section of the coun- 
try if those whom they represent and from 
whom they derive all their power had been 
opposed to their measures. It would have 
been a very simple thing for the white Dem- 
ocrats of the South, having the whole man- 
agement of the state governments in their 
own hands, to vote the swindlers out of 
power, and put honest men in their places, 
if it had been their purpose to main- 
tain good faith with the creditors of 
these states. Such plainly has not been 
their purpose; and, hence, we have the 
melancholy spectacle presented in the facts 
and figures set forth by The Tribune. No 
such dark and disgraceful period, as to 
state honesty, has ever before been known 
in the history of this country, and it would 
be difficult to find its parallel in that of any 
other country. 

It is very plain that Southern Democracy 
could not be safely trusted with the control 
of the General Government. Its doctrine 
of state rights and its policy of repudiation 
alike disqualify it to take charge of the 
political affairs of this great nation. It is 
not long since the Government was com- 
pelled to conquer it by military power, at 
an enormous cost in treasure and blood, 
The present debt of the United States was 
contracted in putting down the rebellion 
gotten up by Southern Democrats and 
Southern slaveholders. The faith of the 
nation is pledged for the payment of the 
debt; and if we judge of the white De- 
mocracy of the South by its precedents in 
the treatment of state debts, it is very clear 
that the national faith cannot be safely 
entrusted to itskeeping. Persons who have 
the habit of stealing, and prove the fact by 
repeated acts of stealing, should not be sur- 
prised if others look upon them as thieves, 
and even apply this title to them. 

We are quite aware that this is plain 

talk. We mean to make it such. Unless 
the figures presented by Zhe Tribune can be 
successfully disputed, which we do not be- 
lieve can be done, then no words of denun- 
ciation can be too severe for the iniquitous 
course pursued by the white Democracy of 
the South in respect to state debts. It has, 
from beginning to end, been a system of 
unblushing fraud and rascality. It has 
been deliberate and persistent plunder. It 
ought to be denounced in the plainest 
terms, The South is disgraced by it and 
the whole country is disgraced by it. 


Editorial Notes, 


Last week was emphatically a week of polit- 
ical conventions in Massachusetts. First came 
the convention of the Republicans, embodying 
the best intelligence and character of the peo- 
ple, uttering their sentiments in a ringing plat- 
form of Republican principles, endorsing the 
course pursued by President Hayes, and nom- 
inating the next governor of Massachusetts, in 
the person of Mr. John D. Long. The next 
Alay the Butler Democrats, making up a mot 
ley crowd, strongly contrasting with the con. 
vention of the previous day, came together in 
the same place; and, of course, they nominated 
General Butler as their candidate for governor, 
while dispensing with Wendell Phillips as his 
associate on the ticket. Then followed a con- 
vention of Butler’s Republican backers, styling 
themselves Independent Republicans. They, 
“of course, nominated the General . We 


tire yet to hedr from the Faneuil wing of 








the Democratic party of Massachusetts and 
carrying off the most of the voters, and he 
hopes to gain enough Republicans to secure his 
election. Last year he was defeated by the 
Republicans; and this year the same fate awaits 
him, if the Republicans, as they doubtless will 
do, make an active campaign against him. 
General Butler is simply an arrant politica! 
demagogue, unscrupulous and cunning, and, 
as we hope, will get his final quietus at this 
election. For years he has been trying to be 
governor, and every time the people have said 
“No.”” Let them say so again bya rousing 
majority, and perhaps the General will con- 
clude to subside. 


Tae action of the Tammany Committee with 
reference to the nomination of John Kelly for 
governor and the withdrawal of the Tam- 
many delegates from the Syracuse Convention, 
that nominated Governor Robinson, leaves no 
doubt that John Kelly and his Tammany sup- 
porters mean to defeat Mr. Robinson, whom 
they regard simply as the tool of Samuel J. 
Tilden. They hate both and intend to kill both 
at the same time. They have gone too far to 
back down or to accept any compromise short 
of the withdrawal of Mr. Robinson from the 
canvass ; and such s compromise is out of the 
question with Mr. Tilden and Mr. Robinson. 
The fight will almost certainly go on, and 
John Kelly will as certainly receive nearly the 
whole of the anti-Tilden Democratic vote of 
this state. There can now be scarcely a doubt, 
whatever may have been true before, that Mr. 
Cornell will be the next governor of New 
York ; and we think the chances good for the 
election of the entire Republican state ticket. 
New York State, being Republican this fall, 
will by a very strong probability be so next 
fall; and this, by about an equal probability, 
would settle the Presidential question in 1880. 
Republicans should keep in mind that in the 
battle of this year they are fighting that of the 
next, and that the latter is really the more im- 
portant aspect of the pending struggle. They 
cannot now lose New York with much hopeof 
winning next year. The quarrel among the 
Democrats should not abate their zeal or lead 
to any relaxation of effort. 


Ir is evident that the Catholics are preparing 
to recede from their first generous resolve to 
pay the loss caused by Archbishop Purcell’s 
defalcation. The Catholic Standard, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the most weighty Catholic 
journals, argues correctly that there 1s no legal 
obligation resting on apy other diocese to pay 
the debts of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, and 
it defends the proposal for settlement by bank- 
ruptcy made by Bishop Chatard. It is true 
that there is none but a moral obligation rest- 
ing on the Catholic Church in America asa 
whole to liquidate the debts of the Archbishop ; 
but that obligation, even if you call it senti- 
mental, is a weighty one, and we should be 
very sorry, forthe honor of the Cuurch, not 
to see a mighty effort made to meet it, 
It would be an act to the everlasting 
honor of the Church if it should wipe away 
this stain. We agree with the Standard that 
Archbishop Purcell had no dishonest intent; 
but its comparison of his case with that ofa 
banker who receives money on deposit and 
then honestly loans it to parties who afterward 
become insolvent, or invests it in railroad stock 
that becomes worthless, is not pertinent, as 
the Archbishop and his brother used the 
deposits, we understand, to build churches and 
pay the running expenses of religious institu- 
tions, which were not expected to pay divi- 
dends. That is what makes this a defalcation. 
We allow that it was nota defalcation of dis- 
honest intent, but one of astounding, childish 
simplicity ; yet it was nothing less than a de- 
falcation to take money, with a promise to repay 
principal and interest, and then put it where it 
cannot possibly pay interest, and where the 
principal cannot possibly be recovered—using 
it for the purposes of the trustee, and not of the 
trustor. 


THE disingenuousness of The Examiner and 
Chronicle is past all excuse) We mentioned 
five witnesses who we said were ‘all pres- 
ent’ when Dr. Bright made an offensive speech 
about Pedobaptists; and we said that The Hram- 
iner might interrogate them, and that we would 
stand bytheir testimony. The Lxaminer picked 
out three of them, omitting two because of 
their prominent position as pastors of very 
strong recognized Baptist churches in New York 
and Brooklyn, and declared that we got our first 
report from them ; and now it repeats the state- 
ment, in face of our repeated denial that Dr. 
Kennard had anything to do with the report 
madeto us. We now repeat our demand for jus- 
tice—not to ourselves, but to Dr. Kennard—on 
the basis of the following facts: The Hraminer 
said that in 1875 we received our information 
of his Saratoga speech from ‘‘a wily mischief- 
maker, now living in the vicinity of Boston, 
and whose name we are strongly tempted to 
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fixed the man thus elanderously indicated as 

Dr. Kennard. We instantly published a denial 

that we received any information on the sub- 

ject from Dr. Kennard, and asked The Zram- 

iner to withdraw the epithets wrongfully based 

on the supposition. This it has declined to do. 

It now asks us to repeat more fully our denial. 

We will do so. We received, at the time, 

our report of Dr. Bright’s speech from four 

gentlemen who met and wrote it down imme- 

diately after its delivery. Of these Dr. Ken- 

nard was not one. So far as we know and be- 

lieve, he did not communicate at all to us on 

the subject, either “directly or indirectly.” 

The statement that our information came from 

him we know to be false, and to call him “a 
wily mischief-maker” for doing what he did not 
do and what he had a perfect right to do is 
an offense that needs apology. Now, we will 
further add that only since The Hxaminer pub- 
lished its attack on Dr. Kennard have we com- 
municated with him, and learned from him 
that his memory would confirm the report 
made to us by others. We now offer Dr. Ken- 
nard ag one of five witnesses to the correct- 
ness of our report; but not as one of the 
original witnesses from whom we received 
it. The Hraminer understands the difference, 
and will please stick to the point which it 
raised. We have heardit said that The Zraminer, 
when it makes a mistake, never retracts. We 
will now see whether it has the instincts which 
would lead a gentleman to apologize for hav- 
ing based discourteous language on an error 
of fact. 


We wish to record a very handsome act on 
the part of the (Baptist) Standard, of Chicago. 
Since Dr. Toy’s forced withdrawal from the 
Louisville (Ky.) Seminary, the Baptist papers, 
from an apparent fear of seeming to have a 
tenderness for heresy, have generally refrained 
from speaking a single hearty word in his de- 
fense. A correspondent of The Standard asks: 

* Why has his name, so long familiar to the 

eyes of Bible students, dropped so entirely out 
of its accustomed place? . . . Is it be- 
cause other Bible scholars who know that a 
brother has been cruelly wronged are destitute 
of moral courage, and dare not say a word in 
his defense, for fear of being accused of a like 
defection ?” 
Dr. Toy’s whole offense was that, in his notes 
in The Sunday-school Times on the weekly les- 
sons, he said that the prophecies in the last 
part of Isaiah about ‘“‘My servant” have 
a primary reference to pious Israel, with 
® final reference to Christ. His ignorant 
and forward critics raised a sudden clamor 
that he was discrediting the prophecies, by 
supposing that they could have any other 
reference except to Christ. Thereupon he was 
suddenly and instantly removed by the officers 
of the Seminary, as a heretic on inspiration, 
and The Sunday-school Times dropped his com- 
ments, as coming from a man who had been dls- 
credited by his own denomination. But he is 
not a bit more heretical than Dr. Conant and 
some other abundantly certified professors in 
other Baptist institutions, The Standard brave- 
ly says that ‘‘ Dr. Toy is a man whom the Bap- 
tist denomination cannot afford to miss from 
the roll of its scholars.”” And, after defending 
his position as not unsound, it concludes: 
“We should be glad, for our own part, to see 
the facts in this matter so set forth as that 
there can, at least, be an assurance that we are 
not, as Baptiste, practicing cruel injustice 
against a Christian gentleman and a great 
scholar.”’ 


Dr. Lovick PigRcg, the Nestor of Method- 
ism, who has been a preacher for seventy-four 
years, writes in his last letter to his brethren 
these among Other words on assurance and 
holiness: 


“As to my personal holiness, I think m 
friends have crowned me above my experi- 
ence. I hope, in every heavenly sense, that I 
am as good as my friends have regarded me to 
be. Iam satisticd in my case that my failures 
are the result of my infirmities, and not of m 
heresies. My every purpose, principle, an 
aia has been, in the Scripture sense, | mere 
As to death and its eternal hereafter, I derive 
my comfort more from what I call insurance 
than assurance. My salvation is insured if I 
am faithful till death. It has been my habit 
never to consider Sy eieetin safe until it 
cannot be_ lost. erefore, following the 
direction of the Apostle 8t. James, I am pass- 
ing the time of my sojourn here in fear. I 
may at some time have yielded too much to 
this fear. I feel, indeed, satisfied that I have’ 
done so; but, in my experience, this fear has 
arisen from the true fear of the Lord. It is 
written: ‘Without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord.’ Of holiness I can have no just 
conception, except that imputation of spiritual 
purity which vo | be known always by its 
abhorrence of evil and love of all that God 
requires.” 


Such assurance and holiness we commend to 
the boastful Inskippers 





FREDERICK Dove.as is unquestionably the 
foremost representative man among the co)- 
ored people of this country They cannot 
doubt his thorough sympathy with and his 





give, a ofan giveti to loose hearing and havitig © 


auswerving fidelity to the interests of his race. 
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they can get or take nothing; and whether | the Democratic party in that state. General | an end to gain, and who knew how to twist a | The fact that his paper, read before the Social 
it shall be something or nothing is for the | Butler has undoubtedly succeeded in dividing | false inference.” The reference to Boston 


Science Convention, at Saratoga, opposes the 
theory of an organized Negro exodus from the 
South is worthy of their consideration. Mr. 
Douglas condemns all forcible measures to 
prevent such an emigration, and recognizes 
and earnestly denounces “the outrages com- 
mitted in some parts of the Southern states 
against the Negro”; yet he looks upon “the 
present agitation of an African exodus from 
the South as ill-timed and in some respects 
hurtful.” The colored people at the South 
have gained a great deal the last twenty years 
They have passed from the state of abject 
slavery into that of freedom and citizenship ; 
and, though some of the curses of their 
former condition follow them, still their 
star is rising, and in the next twenty years 
much, if not all, of which they now justly 
complain will have passed away. The South- 
ern climate best suits their physical constitu- 
tion. Their labor is nowhere more needed 
than at the South. There is an ample abund- 
ance of unoccupied land for them to cultivate 
and they are increasingly becoming proprietors 
of the soil. The political persecutions from 
which they have in some places so severely 
suffered will, at no distant day, cure them- 
selves, by a reorganization of parties and their 
distribution among all parties, making it the 
common interest of all to protect them in the 
enjoyment of their rights. These seem to us 
sensible views of the question. Hence, we are 
not inclined to the opinion that any general 
exodus of the colored people from the South, 
unless forced by persistent cruelty, is desirable, 
either for themselves or the country. 


Tue Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, who went 
with Mrs. Chisholm to Mississippi and wit- 
nessed the trial of the murderer who shot her 
daughter, when she was seeking to protect her 
father’s life against a gang of murderers, says 
that Judge Hamm, before whom the case was 
tried, boldly and fearlessly did his duty, and 
that Mr. Thomas A. Ford, the district attorney, 
conducted the prosecution with vigor and carn- 
estness. Why, then, did the jury acquit the 
culprit, when the evidence of his guilt was en- 
tirely conclusive? The answer to this ques- 
tion given by Mr. Woodford is that the trial, 
so far as the jury was concerned, was simply a 
farce ; that there was never the slightest pros- 
pect of conviction, no matter what the evidence 
might be ; and that the reason is to be found in 
the fact that the great majority of the white 
people of Kemper County justify the murder 
and the mob, whose opinions the jury simply 
reflected. What, then, shall we say of these 
white people? To call them civilized beings 
would be a misnomer. They at present have the 
power, and barbarism rules in Kemper County, 
and murder, if it suits them, may be commit- 
ted with impunity. We would assoon liveamong 
savages as among such beings. When organ- 
ized society will not protect life by the proper 
administration of law, then its condition is 
horrible in the extreme ; and this seems to be 
a true picture of white Democracy in Kemper 
County, and to a mournful extent in the 
whole State of Mississippi. 


Tue indictment of Mr. Joseph A. Blair, of 
Montclair, New Jersey, charging him with 
murder in the first degree for shooting his 
coachman, and his arrest and imprisonment on 
a bench warrant from Judge Depue, very mate- 
rially change the aspects of his case. The cor- 
oner’s jury brought in a verdict of man- 
slaughter, and he was admitted to bail in the 
sum of ten thousand dollars. The grand jury, 
however, it appears, has taken a much more 
serious view of the killing, and Blair must 
now be tried for his life. His plea that the act 
was done in self-defense we do not regard as 
valid. A man who has a quarrel with his 
coachman, leaves his stable and goes to his 
house and gets a pistol, and then returns back 
to the stable, and almost immediately shoots 
him makes a case by his own action to which 
the plea of self-defense is not applicable. If 
his own life were in danger at any time, he 
hifhself put it in that danger, with the most 
abundant opportunity of escaping it, without 
shooting the coachman. The homicide cer- 
tainly was not excusable; but was the com- 
mission of a high crime, for which he ought to 
be punished. Whether the crime amounts to 
murder in the first degree, as charged by the 
grand jury, isa question to be settled by ju- 
dicial trial. Mr. Blair by this time, we should 
think, must have come to the conclusion that 
shooting men isa very serious kind of pistol 
practice. 


Tue statistics in respect to the custom-house 
of this city show that in the fiscal year ended 
Jane 30th, 1878, the expenses of the service 
amounted to $249,768.95. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30th, 1879, the expense of the 
service was $190,876.55. Here is a saving of 
$58,892.40, notwithstanding the transaction of 
a larger business in 1879 than in 1878, This 
change is due to the dismissal of supernumer- 
aries and the reorganization of the service 











upon business principles, without any refer 
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ence to party politics. The President’s plan 
of reforming the service has gone into oper- 
ation in the New York custom-house, and with 
good effects. Why should he not at once 
extend the same plan to all the custom-houses 
of the country, and get the system generally 
into operation before the close of his pres- 
idential term? He has less than two years in 
which to do so; and, if he means to do it at 
all, be has no time to lose. That which is 
good for New York is just as good for Boston, 
or Philadelphia, or Baltimore, or New Orleans, 
or San Francisco. New York was a very ap- 
propriate place to begin with ; yet there is no 
reason why the plan should stop here, 





Tue mayor of New London, Conn., says in 
regard to the Sunday law of that state: ‘‘I hap- 
pen to be an executive officer of the laws, and 
this happens to be one of the laws that I have 
sworn to execute”? We understand him as 
meaning to comply with the official require- 
ments of his oath, whatever he may think of 
the Sunday legislation of Connecticut. He is 
quite right in taking this position, If the Jaw 
is not right as it is, then it is not his business, 
as mayor, to cure its defects by refusing or 
neglecting to execute it. It is for the people 
of the State of Connecticut, acting through 
their legislature, to say what shall be the laws 
of the state ; and then it is for judges and ex- 
cutive officers to see to it that these laws are 
duly carried into effect. The present Sunday 
law of that state was re-enacted in 1875, when 
the legislature by a single act adopted ‘‘ The 
General Statutes of Connecticut.” These 
“Statutes,” so far as Sunday Jegislation is con- 
cerned, embody the Sunday laws enacted in 
1702, 1784, 1814, 1821, and 1872, It will hardly 
do to call them “ the Blue Laws” of Connecti- 
cut. The people re-enacted their present Sun- 
day code in 1875, and, as Mayor Waller very 
truly says, last year refused to repeal or modi- 
fy it. If the people don’t like the code, the 
remedy is in their hands and easy of applica- 
tion. But if the majority of the people do like 
it, then we do not see any way for those who 
don’t like it but to obey the code while it Insts, 
and in the meantime seek to procure a repeal 
or modification. 


-.»-Our warm congratulations are due to our 
lucky brother of The Golden Rule, who, after 
wandering into a magazine and getting blown 
up in its explosion, has safely escaped, to re- 
turn to his handsome newspaper sheet. Mr. 
Shorey has our best wishes for the success of 
his resuscitated journal. The Golden Rule of 
last week very handsomely defends the card 
of Mr. Murray, its ex-editor. It says that the 
* manner of life’? which Mr. Murray has ‘‘ ever 
disliked”? is not preaching, which he loved; 
but the “so-called ‘work of the ministry,’ ” 
Very well; but we do not see that that makes 
much difference. Paul did not like being stoned ; 
but he stuck to his preaching, nevertheless, 


....Since Dr. Boyd’s Baptist church in St. 
Louis bas unanimously reaffirmed its crecd 
and covenant, the timid ones, who were fright- 
ened at the fellowshiping of Dr. Eliot and the 
“joined meeting’? with the Jews, are reas- 
sured, The article about Baptism is as fol- 
lows: 

“Sixth. That the only proper subjects of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper are professed be- 
lievers; that baptism is really and only admin- 
istered by immersion ; and that it is by scrip- 
tural example a prerequisite to communion at 
the Lord’s table. 

...-The President last week, in his speech at 
Youngstown, Ohio, stated, in a very clear and 
lucid manner, the questions which the war 
had settled ; but which the Democrats, North 
as well as South, seem disposed to reopen for 
another settlement. The speechcs of Demo- 
crats, especially at the extra session of Con- 
gress, show that the old heresy of Calhounism 
has not yet died out in the Democratic party, 
The President’s speech was a timely utterance 
ov the subject. 


..--President Hayes, in his short speech at 
the Cincinnati Industrial Convention, said that 
the revival of business prosperity was largely 
due to the fact that values are ‘‘ measured and 
made steadier by a currency that is worth its 
face in the markets of the world,” and that 
credit now rests “upon a sound and stable 
basis.” The condition of things would have 
been very different if the policy of the Green- 
backers had prevailed. 


.-.-Governor 8t John, of Kansas, gives a 
very flattering account of the six thousand 
colored refugees from the South ‘who have 
taken up their homes in that state. They have 
behaved themselves well, gone to work, and 
not more than seventy-five of the whole num- 
ber are now receiving aid from charitable sour- 
ces. Their coming has been no damage to the 
state, but rather added to its industrial and 
productive power. 

--+» The World, of this city, though giving its 
support to Governor Robinson, thinks that Mr. 

Tilden is too heavily loaded with the income- 
tax business, the clpher-dispatch mystery, and 
other similar mysteries affecting his business 











character to be available as the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. It urges the 
“Solid South ” to come to the front and insist 
on some other candidate for the Democratic 
party. 

----A cordial welcome home to our distin- 
guished fellow-citizen, General Grant, The 
people of San Francisco do well to honor him, 
and, now that it is understood that he does not 
seck or desire another nomination, we presume 
that even The Sun will treat him with courtesy. 
His course abroad has been most dignified, and 
he has won on the regards of Americans, who 
have not given him stinted proof of their affec- 
tion. 

.---Although Dr. Thompson is the first one 
in our succession of chief editors that bas 
died, yet Dr. Joshua Leavitt’s name should not 
be unmentioned in this connection. Though 
officially only office editor and subordinate to 
the editorial trio, it was he that molded the 
paper, by his large experience and varied 
talents, as much, perhaps, as any one of the 
three. 

--»-Mr. Tilden, who means to force himself 
upon the Democrats as their candidate for the 
Presidency in 1880, has taken the contract to 
smash up John Kelly, and John Kelly has 
taken a similar contract in respect to him, 
When two such illustrious Democrats quarrel 
with each other, then one or the other or 
both will be badly hurt. 

..--The Lexington (Ky.) Gazette (Dem.) says 
that ‘‘ the Democratic party has all gone to pot 
in the states where elections have been held, 
and it looks as if the October states were going 
to follow suit.’? The Gazette thinks that the 
Democratic leaders have made asses of them- 
selves. We are very much of the same opin- 
ion. 

.... What shall be done aboutit? Thatis the 
question which the Democrats in various parte 
of the country are asking inreference to the Til- 
den-Kelly-Robinson quarrel. The serious diffi- 
culty in the case is that nothing seems practica- 
ble, and that unless something is done New 
York State is lost to the Democrats this fall. 

...-California, with a Republican governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treas- 
urer, comptroller, surveyor-general, supertn- 
tendent of public instruction, and four Re- 
publican representatives in Congress, as the 
result of the last election, may be safely 
reckoned among Republican states. 


eoee The Methodist Church of Canada, lately 
consolidated, reports six annual conferences, 
1,172 ministers, 842 circuits and missions, and 
123,018 members. The increase of members 
for the year was 408. Upward of 5,000 conver- 
sions were reported from the Sunday-schools, 
which have 123,069 scholars. 

....Miss Helen Marie MacDonald recently 
appeared in Judge Blatchford’s court, of this 
city, and made an argument before His Honor 
upon a motion for an injunction. We have 
not heard that any harm was done, or is likely 
to be done, by this innovation upon judicial 
old-fogyism. 

.... The West Troy Democrat refuses to place 
the Syracuse ticket at the head of its columns, 
and the Schnectady Star, another Democratic 
paper, thinks that no one ‘‘ can expect any 
other result than defeat.” Mr. Tilden must 
open his “‘ barrel” or his ticket will go by the 
board. 


..»-Nineteen Republicans in the Senate, 
against twelve Democrats and Greenbackers, 
and ninety Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, against sixty Democrats and Green- 
backers, as the result of the last election, make 
a very good show for the State of Maine. 
...-Thirty-three Democratic newspapers in 
Mississippi are outspoken in justifying the 
political murder of Dixon by Barksdale. This 
perhaps explains why Senator Lamar has no 
opinions on the Yazoo plan of conducting elec- 
tions which he is willing to express. 

....Those Republicans, if there be any in 
this state, who propose to scratch the name of 
Mr. Cornell from the Republican ticket would 
do well to think again. That is just the course 
which the Democrats would like to have them 
take, because it will help their party. 

.... Senator Eaton, of Connecticut, said last 
week, to a Tribune interviewer: ‘‘ Mr. Tilden’s 
influence is bad and we don’t want any more 
of him.” So a great many Democrats think ; 
yet we suspect that they will have to take him, 
or exercise the right of bolting. 


...- United States Senator McDonald, of In 
diana, says that “it takes a united Democracy 
to carry New York State, and that we have not 
this year.” Zrgo, the Democracy will not 
carry the state this year, and the Republicans 
will. 

....General Ewing is indignant at Senator 
Thurman’s game of gaining the legislature 
and letting him slide, and says that he won’t 
stand it. The Democrats of Ohio must all 
sink or swim together. 

..+.General Butler and Wendell Phillips on 
thesame ticket and inthe same political bed 





a world where things sometimes get v 
strangely mixed. 


....Whether Kemper County, in Mississippi, 
is populated by hyenas or by civilized beings is 
the question that now seems to be in doubt, 
especially since the trial for the Chisholm mur- 
der. 

--..-One contrast between the Democrats and 
the Republicans at the present time is that the 
former are quarreling with each other, and the 
latter were never more harmoniously united. 


.-.-Mr. Tilden has applied to the court for a 
bill of particulars in the income-tax suit 
brought against him by the Government, He 
hates to pay over the cash. 


...-General Butler has this fall nominated 
himself thiee times as the Butler candidate for 
governor in Massachusetts. One would think 
that this ought to suffice. 


.»» Bee page 14. 


Lubtisher’s Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always provés true, 











Tue well-known dry goods house of Lord & 
Taylor, Broadway and Twentieth Street, this 
city, really presents a holiday appearance, The 
establishinent, from cellar to roof, is filled with 
seasonable goods and the prices are uniformly 
low. The formal opening of the millinery de- 
partment took place on Tuesday and was at- 
tended by a host of ladies. Among the many 
styles of hats on exhibition were many that 
were designed exclusively for Lord & Taylor. 
Some beautiful feather-crowned hats were no- 
ticed, shaded in bronze and trimmed with the 
breast and feathers to match, and with natural 
Brazilian bug ornaments. The strings to the 
hats were made of satin twill and ornamented 
with the Roman ribbon. But such hats must 
be seen to be appreciated. There were also 
seen fur bonnets, with breasts made of casb- 
mere colors ; and other hats trimmed with rich 
red velvets,. with bird-wings. In fact, this 
season’s stock of hats, bonnets, and ribbons is 
unusually attractive. 





Laptes will find a real pleasure in examining 
the novelties in dress trimmings at the well- 
known store of Duncan A. Grant, formerly 
Miller & Grant, 879 Broadway, this city. The 
dress trimmings include fine jetted fringes and 
gimps, ornaments and vests, and also jetted em- 
embroidery or net. There may also be seen silk 
embroideries, in rich colors, on velvet, satin, 
silk, and mousseline de soie. Very attractive isa 
novelty in capes, jetted and chenille, from shoul- 
der capes to mantles, and ranging in price 
from $5 to $40. There are also fancy ribbons 
in very rich colors, plaid sash-ribbons in 
Roman colors, novelties in breakfast caps and 
in made-up lace goods, exactly the same as the 
very newest Paris styles. These lace goods 
are in colored silk embroidery and Breton lace. 
Other goods equally attractive may also he 
examined ; and, in passing down-town, don’t 


forget to stop at 879 Broadway. 
1 Lalita on as 


HOME-MADE TURKISH RUGS. 


Tue process of making Turkish rugs by 
hand, as fancy work, is a very simple matter, 
requiring no more instruction than what is 
ven in a circular accompanying designs. 
en fashionable ladies find it pleasant em- 
ployment for their leisure hours, and point 
helt visitors with pride to the parlor-rug made 
by their own hands. The patterns are printed 
in colors on stout burlap. This is placed on 
an easily-constructed frame and yarn, rags, or 
carpet-ravelings pulled through with a hook, 
which comes with the pattern. The surface, 
when clipped down with the shears, shows a 
clear-cut and handsome design, if the work is 
well executed. Home can be made more 
attractive by adding a few of these almost 
costless comforts, and they will last many 
years. For farther particulars see page 15. 





WE desire to call the notice of such of our 
readers as may be commencing loner Caat 
or who are replenishing their stock of house- 
furnishing necessaries, to the card of Mr. 
Charles L. Hadley, of 5 and 13 Cooper Institute, 
New York City, where may be found a most 
complete and extensive assortment of white 
and decorated French china and English poree- 
lain dinner, tea, and chamber sets, besides 
glassware, metal, woodenware, and everything 
requisite for din&mg-room, kitchen, and cham- 
ber. 

This firm have long made a specialty of send- 
ing their wares throughout the country, on re- 
ceipt of post-office money-order, or by express, 
C. O. D.; and, as they are reliable and expe- 
rienced, this is often of great advantage to our 
friends at a distance. Catalogue and price- 
list sent free on application. 





Sueparp Knapp’s great carpet house, at 189 
and 191 Sixth Avenue, corner of 18th Street, 
this city, is now full of customers making 
their fall purchases. A fresh supply of car- 
pets, from the most expensive to the most com- 
mon, have just been bought, and are now 
offered for sale at unusually attractive prices. 
The stock comprises a ee large variety of 
Moquettes, Axminsters, iltons, Velvets, 
Body and Tapestry Brussels, with borders to 
match, including ment Ren crae owned exclu- 
sively by this house. ere may also be seen 
an unusually good stock of Smyma and Per- 
sian rugs and mats, ets, lace-curtains 
and upholstery goods, Customers will cer- 
tainly be well pleased with their purchases. 








Easy boots, of su r y, for ladies 
and Speer” Walking 2 Fouith Avenue. 
1840, Fine orka 
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EHRICH & CO.’8. EMPORIUM. 
Tam Fall openitig of this! popular West-Side 
firm takes place a Neha Th 

y 


y, Thursday, and 
sontttnos and tastetal need dries Silesian 


a 
of people were | athered Tast eatSeaay night 
to a private bition of the magnificent 
fall importations which they have. on 
hand. calcium lights at either end of the 
room helped to set off the rich ahd many, 
colored silk costumes, pattern hats, 
fur-lined sacques to their best advantage. 
Some of these imported costuines are of great 
beauty and elegance, rivaling in brilliancy of 
color and variety of tint the beautiful plumage 
of tropical birds. One of them is a reception 
dress, called The Imperatrice, of 
Sicilienne silk, trimmed with satin of the same 
shade, and with waistcoat, cuffs, and part of the 
train eomposed of white satin, embroidered by 
hand with flowers and leaves, To give a more 
minute description of this elegant costume 
would be like attempting to dissect the 
wings of a butterfly. Its price is $425. There 
are many other costumes of rare el ce and 
artistic design, costing from $145 to . The 
stock of bonnets, etc., both imported and of 
the firm’s own patterns are of great variety 
and beauty ; while the stock of dolmans is also 
of remarkable elegance. Altogether, the open- 
ing was an enjoyable affair and savored more 
of a private entertainment than of a public dis- 
play of costumes. 

e would also call attention to the adver- 
tisement of ‘‘ Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly,’’ to 
be found on page 23. 





We would call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement, {in another column, of the 
Electro-Plated Ware manufactured by Hall, 
Elton & Co., of Wallingford, Conn., whose 
experience of over forty years in the business 
enables them to furnish goods of excellent 
quality at remarkably low ‘rates; while the 
improvements in style, Ginish, etc., introduced 
from time to time, have not only given their 
goods a high general reputation, but have 
mole wm an acknowledged standard in the 
market. 

At a recent visit to their factories (which 
have a producing capacity of some seventy- 
five gross of finished goods per day) we were 
impressed with the care and skill manifested 
in manipulating the nickel silver of which the 
body of their ware is composed, resulting in 
the production of a finished article free from 
seams and imperfections and of a strength 
elasticity, and durability surpassing solid 
silver, while in elegance of des = and grace 
of outline their various patterns leave nothing 
to_ be desired. 

In their plating department, also, the most 
scrupulous care is exercised to insure absolute 
accuracy and uniformity in the thickness and 
cohesiveness of the ample deposit of pure 
silver, the amount of which they are able to 
guarantee, the quantity being determined by 
actual weight. 

A visit to their factories, at Wallingford, 
Conn., or to their salesroom, at 75 Chambers 
Street, New York, will repay any one who 
desires to follow the goods through the various 

rocesses of manufacture or to examine the 
hnished articles as they are attractively dis- 
played for sale. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON. 


Tug tendency of the business of, the tailor 
and draper is; 0 great cities like New fou, 
oaturelle in the direction of constant improve- 
ment. Tesbions in dress are always changing 
and, while it is true that good clothes are not 
necessarily an indication of a character, 
yet at the same time, as a g writer has it, 
‘the apparel oft proclaims the map.”? A man 
of goo: Vaste is tastefully dressed. 6 vulgar 
man betrays his instincts by “‘loud’’ and showy 
garments, Some business, men. cater to the 
wants of the one class; some to those of the 
other. Among those who étudy to meet the 
requirements of men of taste may be men- 
tioned Messrs. Sammis & Bolton, of 152 Nassau 
Street, who are well known and largely petron- 
ized. They are now showing a we'l-selected 
stock of goods for the fall season and are able 
to meet all the requirements of even the most 
fastidious. Everything that is made and sold 
by them bears the marks of good style. This, 
is one of the things on which they justly pride 
themselves, and at the same tinie it may be re- 
marked that there is nothing. unreasonab! 
Vv‘ 


about their pr bo re ptronaed the 
itancy in 





8. Wi 
poet tr eouba t 
in every particular, we have no‘ hes 
cordially recommending Sammis & Bolton as 
first-class importing tailors, 


Tue advertisement of Josiah M. Read, the 
well-known stove dealer of Boston, Mass., will 
be noticed on another page. Mr. Read has 
been actively engaged the stove business 
since 1846, and has obtained a number of valu- 
able patents, now béing used by many of the 
best stove makers in the country. , His stoves 
are well known in New Bugesd and, in fact, 
throughout the country. . Read’s device 
for regulating the draft in stoves is very gen- 
erally adopted by, manufacturers, In 1869 Mr. 
Read completed a double-oven portable range. 
It has six holes, with a central flue, so arranged 
as to’circulate the heat in‘one continuous, un- 
interrupted sheet of around, the two 
ovens, Which are so located that both ovens 
will bake without oo ate of dampers. A 
patent has been obtained, and Mr. re- 

ards this as the most valuable invention he 

as ever made, One of the oid foundries 
in the country is now m terns for dit- 
ferent sizes of this Le be to be used portable 
or set in brick. | Still other nts will é6on be 
brought to'the attention of the public, as the 
result of Mr. Read’s ntive siti. 


Taw well-known clothing house of Freeman 
& Woodruff, of 176 Secale, this city, now 
have their Fall stock ready and are, pre 
to fill all orders promptly from eh en 
Siestions tort $, are aétit free 
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DANSVILLE INSTITUTE. 


Tue Errioacy oF Hyproratay.—A Home 
AMONG THE HILLS.—DisEas—E CURED WITH- 
out Druas. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., Sept. 19th, 1879. 

In Western New York, on a mountain-side, 
bordering a valley tributary to the famous 
Genesee and overlooking a beautiful town of 
five thousand inhabitants, is located a peculiar 
institution, known as “Our Home ygienic 
Institute.’? It has been a resort for invalids, 
winter and summer, for over twenty years, its 
inmates varying in number from a hundred 
and fifty to three hundred. The founder, Dr. 
James C. Jackson, is well known in this coun- 
try as a public man, having labored as editor 
and orator in the anti-slavery and the temper- 
ance reforms from 1832 to 1847. Breaking 
down in health at this time, he was compelled 
to retire from public service in these direc- 
tions. Having been treated for years by the 
best physicians of the country and growing 
constantly worse, his attention was turned to 
what was then known as the Hydropathic 
method of treating disease. Making applica- 
tion of it, he received such benefit as to con- 
vince him there was a better way to get well 
than by taking drugs, Having in his younger 
days been educated as a physician, he reap- 
plied himself to the study of his profession, 
and to the elaboration of a system of living 
which if generally adopted would keep men 
well or restore to health the sick, where at all 
curable. His effort has resulted in establish- 
ing a large reputation for himself as a physi- 
cian, and for the extensive establishment 
where his patients congregate. The philoso- 
phy of the methods there employed may be 
briefly stated, as follows: 

That the life-keeping and curative power, if 
needed, resides inherently in the organism. 

That its expression is governed by definite 
laws, psycho-physiological in character. 

That obedience to these laws maintains 
health, and disobedience of them entails dis- 
ease. 

That, being sick, the best way to get well is 
to understand what laws of the organism have 
been violated, and to intelligently pursue a 
course that will insure a return to natural or 
normal conditions. 

That, in the great majority of cases, there is 
a far better way of accomplishing this object 
than by the use of drug poisons, which; if 
used by a well person, would disorder the natu- 
ral functions of the organism. The success of 
Dr. Jackson in treating those who come to him 
so that they shall reap the full benefit of Na- 
ture’s inherent curative forces is wonderful ; 
and few men have more widely, by pen and 
speech, spread abroad a healthful curative 
philosophy for the ills of life. 

The skill with which he and his associates— 
who are all regularly educated physicians, from 
the best schools of this country—combine the 
natural agencies of light, air, water, exercise, 
rest, food, and electricity for the cure of dis- 
ease is witnessed by the magnitude of the in- 
stitution and its long standing. Certainly no 
more beautiful or healthful spot exists in 
which to work out, through such a philosophy, 


that heal ’ 
cnt galth the loss of which so many thou-. 








A NEW BAKING POWDER. 


Amone the attractive exhibits at the Onon- 
daga County Agrieultural Fair, held at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., last week, was that of George C. 
Hanford, proprietor of Hanford’s None-Such 
Baking Powder, This Baking Powder is now 
being largely introduced throughout the state 
and wherever it is used it is sure to be tried 
again. fn this city,and in Brooklyn and, in 
fact, in all the large cities of the state the 
None-Such Baking Powder may be found and 
the sales of it have increased every month 
during the year. This fact is perhaps the best 
proof of its merits, But the quality and quan- 
tity of the Powder are guaranteed, The gross 
and net weight and the tare is stamped upon 
each package, and the Powder is pronounced to 
be absolutely pure. Only the best and purest 
ingredients are used, and the only acid in the 
None-Such is pure grape cream-tartar. If any 
alum is found, Mr. Hanford promises to forfeit 
all his business. No corn-starch or wheat-flour 
or rice-flour is inserted, to make up bulk in 
weight. No adulterations of any sort can be 
found. The following letter from a well- 
known chemist is added: 

** SYRACUSE, June 20th. 
“@. C, Hanrorn, Esq., Mavufacturer of Wein 
pres “ None-Such”” Baking Powder, Clinton 





“* Dear Sir :—I have made a chemica’ 

of asample of the above Baking fovten mabich 
I bonght from a retail dealer in this city. and I 
find it free from terra alba, alumn, starch, flour 
and every other so-called filling ; being entirely 
made of the best materials usually employed 
for this object. It contains nothing in the 
least injurious to health and is found to be 
of full weight, IT, therefore, most cheerfully 
recommend your Powder to the public. 
nee Y - Legs E. ENGLEHARDT, Pu. D., 

pratedeg merican Dairy Salt Company, 


Among many testimontfals received is the 

following : 
‘‘ OFFICE OF D. R. GRANT, 
Phipps Stl te Bakery, t 
INGHAMTON, N, Y. t. 10th 

“Mr, Gro. C, Hanrorp, Aloka 4 y 

“* My Dear Sir :—You may say anything you 
think proper in favor of None-Such Baking 
Powder, and I will give you permission to use 
my name as endorser to any recommend that 
may be written ; for I must say it is far supe- 
rior to any other baking powder offered in this 
city and much better than any I have found in 
twenty years’ experience in the baking busi- 


i [Signed] y yours, 





. R. Grant.” 
One Dotuar To Boston. One Doll 
Worcester. Limited tickets, $1, Seohteanet 


on the boats for 50 cents. Steamers leave 


4 North River daily, at. 5.80 P. m. 
Norwich Line leave same Pier daily 


- oe day 5 
wee! P. M.; Sundays, 5.80 p.m.) f. 
Prete j Worcester, ete. ; and for Portiand and 


the Mountains daily, except Saturdays. 


er 
Steamers 


THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


Tue above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
of the great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” including 
also an account of the picture, an account of 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
picture. We have a small supply of these 
books on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subscribers who may wish them, at 


the nominal price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $8, can have the book. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 





Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers tous, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. We have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


ACOMFORTABLE ANDCONVENIENT 
HOTEL FOR TRAVELERS. 


Opposite the Grand Central Depot, New 
York City, is situated the GranpD Union Ho- 
TEL, one of the best .kept on the European 
plan, containing 850 elegantly furnished rooms, 
reduced to one dollar and upward per day, 
heated by steam (Elevator). Three great lines 
of trave) terminating at said Depot saves guests 
of the Grand Union carriage hire and baggage 
very convenient for persons visiting or passing 
through the city for business or pleasure. The 
Restaurants, Lunch and Wine Rooms are sup- 
plied with the best. Toilet rooms for ladies, 
also for gents; and baggage rooms, where 
ladies an gents can leave their valises and 
parcels, FREE. 

Wm. D. Garrison, the manager, studies to 
make guests feel at home and fully merits the 
large patronage he receives. 


ANDREW'S PATENT HITCHING- 
BAR 











is a new invention that is owned by Mr. Stiles 
Frost, of 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., 
and is meeting with marked success wherever 
it is introduced. This hitching-bar allows the 
horse to move with freedom, yet prevents him 
from gnawing, rubbing, or chafing the bridle. 
The bar is made of Bessemer steel and the 
sockets of malleable iron, which renders it 
impossible to be broken. For grooming pur- 
poses there is nothing better. It can be 
attached to posts, trees, fences, verandas, 
buildings, carriage-houses, or any other con- 
venient place, and the horse cannot deface 
whatever he may be hitched to. It is the most 
convenient hitching device known. Circulars 
and full particulars sent free on application. 


Sr. Nicuoxas Hotel, Broadway. First- 
classin all its appointments. Large, well- 
venti rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsu! d, ‘central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 








WonperFuL Patnt.—Cheaper and longer- 
lasting than any other. We advise all desiring 
to paint to enclosea stamp and have sent free 
the book ‘‘ Every One His Own Painter,” issued 
by the Ingersoll Ready-Mixed Rubber Paint 

orks, 16280uth 8t., New York. First-class 
dealers can secure the exclusive sale for their 
town. 








WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
e, annge and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
Gre d nipa otel, nearly opposite Grand Cen- 
tral De elegant rooms,r educed to $1 and 
ward perday. Elevator. Restaurant supplied wii 
the best. Horse Cars,Stages 24 Elevated Railroad 
to all Depots. 








APPROVED and indorsed by jedgment and 

taste, the —s of Knox’s shapes of 

gentlemen’s hats is the natural result. ‘The 

wise and e enced will make their purchases 

at 212 Broadway or in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
a 


WE pay the freight, thus the buyer knows 
just what a scale will cost him at his own door. 
Address Jonzs, of Binghamton, Binghamton, 





EVERYWHERE SouGHtT FoR. —SuMMER RE- 
sORTS.—Messrs, Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
ocuet to ladies and children, always health- 

land delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Brrr TONIO, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
n properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
—_ es. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 

tions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration;overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. CASWELL, Hazarp &Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


STRANGE INSUBORDINATION. 
WHO has not experienced a sort of malady 
when all the faculties seem in rebellion and 
labor is absolutely impossible? It is a condi- 
tion of nerves and stomach and brain that can 
only be cured by the use of that irresistible 
remedy, Hop Bitters. 











ConGRESs WATER.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude 
that produces headache, internal soreness, an 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 





ASK FIFTY LADIES in succession what per 
fume they consider the most delicate, the most 

ure and salubrious, the most permanent, and 
D all respects the most desirable, and forty- 
nine of them will answer Murray & LanMan’s 
FLoripa WATER. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








COLGATE’S | ¥y the tnateful and ree 
CASHMERE | tna ‘recherche of per- 
fumes. The name and 

BOUQUET | "Gor on cnch peckace 
§0 AP are a guaranty of supe- 


rior and uniform quality. 


Selected specially for family use. 
Prices, 30, 40, 65, and 90 cents, all 
kinds.’ Every order entitles the pur- 
chaser to a Grand Premium, worth 
about 50 per cent. additional. One 
hundred different genes. from Pock- 

ver to d 





et-knife and Revo China an: 
Silverware and Sewing-machines, Sattafaction guar- 
anteed. Sample boxes postpaid. 


five cents ei 
Circulars, with full list of prizes, free. 


ALBERT DAY, Treasurer, 


28 Central Street, Boston, Mass, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


y to learn to ride, 
An ordina 
go more miles ina 
over common fo; 
than a horse. 

Send 8-cent stamp for 
——— catalogue, with 
price-list and full infor- 
mation, 

The POPE M'P’G 00 


03 SumuzR St., BOSTON 
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- 8 FACTORY, 
98 WILLIAM ST! 








FOLDING METALLIC 


Spring Bed Brighton. 


CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY OF METAL. 
The most luxurious, Geealy. convenient, and dur- 
able bed ever introduced, ice, $8 to $12. 
S. H REEVES & CO., 
Office 62 Bowery, northwest cor. Canal St., New York. 








Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer is withdrawn. See page 
14. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31. 





pammis & Balto 
Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE, 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same line of goods. 

Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 


REMOVAL, 
ISAAC WALKER 


Tailor and Importer, 


FROM 166 FIFTH AVE. 


275 Fifth Avenue. 


ATLAS-GORLISS ENGINE. 


—BUILT BY— 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGN, INSURING GREAT 
DURABILITY. THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
USE OF STEAM. 
THOROUGHLY BUILT. ALL PARTS IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE. 
Furnished either Coudensing or Non-Con- 


densing. conomy of Fuel Consumption 
guaranteed, 


Write us for Pamphlet, fully describing this Engine. 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


6503 Broadway. 


GOTHIC 














Churches and Dwellings, 


Send for Catalogue. 


ALEXANDER M. LESLEY, 
Manufacturer, 
872 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


ANDERSON’S 
TEAS and COFFEES 


ARE THE BEST. 


WEIGHT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
OUR NEW SEASON TEAS 


At 50 Cts. a Pound 


ARE VERY RICH AND FULL FLAVORED. 
AN EXCELLENT COFFEE 


At 25 Cts. a Pound. 
oN SEESTATSCRSAMEN UAE ESE ROE 
THOMAS ANDERSON’S, 


169 Eighth Avenue, bet. 18th and 19th Sts 
(Next door to Jones's Celebrated Dry Goods Store). 








TENTH AVENUE, between 26th and 27th Sts.; 
43 THIRD AVEN 








OLD WA HES GIVEN AWAY.—8500,- 
tS! ‘d Silver Watches, Silver- 
oe ert pete, Goes aratoe French, Must- 


A , and Je “A es an 
amount of other valuable goods, just for do’ 
little Saver, whicts every man, woman, bo; 





Or 
. oney required. All the elegant and 
cect ar 1 be venaway are fully descri and 
fllustrated by engravings in a book entitled **The 
1d 'ze,’? which we will send gratis and free 


len 
tage to any one in the United States and Canada, 
Kahres ®. Gieason & Co., 46 SummerSt., Boston, Mass 





Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 





(Patented.) 


The “EASTLAKE.” 
Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, N 


“HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 









York. 
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Financial, 
NEW YORE STATE BANES. 


THERE are two cardinal problems to be 
solved by legislation for the organization and 
regulation of banking institutions. One is to 
provide that their currency power,or the pow- 
er to issue notes to be redeemed by them on 
demand in lawful money, shall be exercised 
under such conditions and limitations as 
will at all times afford the highest practi- 
cable security to the bill-holder. The other 
is to provide that their power of receiving 
deposits from their customers, to be paid on 
demand, shall be so regulated as to guard 
against bank insolvency, and thus make the 
deposits of customers safe, while at the 
same time leaving the banks sufficiently 
free and untrammeled to give a reasonable 
scope to their discretion in doing business. 
There are other problems to be solved by 
legislation; yet these two are elementary 
and cardinal. The safety of the bill-holder 
and the solvency of the bank, so that the 
people may, without peril to themselves, 
hold its notes and safely do business with 
it, are the two prime characteristics of a 
good bank. Both of these ends will al- 
ways be sought by a good banking law. 

Banking laws in every state and in every 
country, like all other laws, are a matter of 
growth. They do not all come into exist- 
ence at once; but rather proceed from the 
cruder and more imperfect to the better and 
more perfect form, as new exigencies from 
time to time arise, disclosing existing de- 
fects and suggesting amendments for their 
removal. This, indeed, is the history of all 
legislation, and as much so in respect to 
bank legislation as in respect to that which 
concerns any other interest of the body 
politic. 

It would be a very interesting study, if 
one had the time to pursue it, to exam- 
ine the process, the successive changes, 
and the various amendments by which 
the banking law of the State of New 
York has resched its present form. 
We should start with the system of special 
charters, which did not at first give to the 
bill-holder or the depositor the necessary 
security and which also made banking a 
monopoly. The ‘Safety Fund” Act of 
1829 was added forthe protection of cred- 
itors in the case of bank insolvency. The 
Free Banking Law of 1838 removed all mo- 
nopoly from the system, and provided for 
the deposit of securities with the comptrol- 
ler of the state, as a guaranty for the re- 
demption of bank-notes, requiring the 
notes to be countersigned in the office of 
the comptroller, and thus pledging the faith 
of the state for their redemption. In 1840 
an act was passed for a redemption bank 
agency, providing that every bank doing 
business in this state, with the exception of 
those located in the cities of New York, 
Brooklyn, and Albany, should establish an 
agency in either the City of New York or 
Albany, at which its notes should be re- 
deemed on presentation. In 1849 an act 
was passed relating to the responsibility of 
stockholders of banking corporatious, and 
providing for the prompt payment of all 
demands against such corporations. In 
1851 another law was passed providing for 
the organization of a bank department at 
Albany, and charging it with the duty of 
supervising the whole business of banking 
in this state and secing to it that the laws 
were duly observed. 

We need not here extend these statements 
to greater length. The result is that the 
State of New York, before the organization 
of the national system, had by a series of 
legislative acts created the most perfect sys- 
tem in this country for the organization and 
regulation of state banks. It stood in this 
respect at the head of all the other states. 
That system is still extant, and would re- 
main should the national system disappear 
altogether. When Secretary Chase and his 
helpers drew the bill for a national banking 
law, the banking system of New York State 
was selected as the model after which to 

pattern the national system. The two sys- 
tems are parallel in their general principles 
and the best features of the latter were bor- 
rowed from the former. It would be giv- 
ing Secretary Chase far too much credit if 
we should assume that he absolutely invent-_ 
ed the national banking system. The fact 
is far otherwise. He borrowed the most of 
it from the State of New York; and here 
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the system was a growth stretching through 
a long series of years. 

The larger proportion of the banks of 
this state reorganized under the national 
system; and there they will, doubtless, re- 
main, unless Congress shall by oppressive 
legislation compel them to seek new 
quarters. Some of these banks, however, 
chose to continue their organization and do 
business under state laws. Taking them as 
a class, especially in this city, they hold 
rank with the national banks in the amount 
of business done and in general bank man- 
agement. We are in favor of the national, 
rather than the state system; yet one of the 
very serious objections to the latter would 
be removed provided there could be an as- 
surance that the banking systems of the 
other states would embody the essential 
features of that of this state. There would 
be no danger of ‘‘ wild cat” money or great 
bank frauds, at the expense of the people. 
There is no doubt as to the authority of the 
states to organize banks and clothe them 
with currency powers, and if what isknown 
as the ‘‘Ohio idea” shall ever be adopted 
by the General Government, then the banks 
of the country will betake themselves back 
to the state system. In that event, give us 
the state bank system of New York, rather 
than that of any other state in the Union. 








MANHATTAN COMPANY. 


Ons of the oldest and soundest financial 
institutions in New York is the bank known 
as the ‘‘Manhattan Company.” It has had 
a remarkable history, which, had we the 
necessary space, we would like to present 
to our readers. It would interest thou- 
sands among them, and impart some val- 
uable lessons not often taught in business 
circles. 

The Manhattan Company has one of the 
most valuable charters ever granted by the 
State of New York to any corporation— 
giving it the legal power to do perpetually 
almost any kind of business that a corpora- 
tion could possibly wish to do. It is a 
most curious legislative document, and is 
often read with both amusement and 
amazement by modern legislators and poli- 
ticians. With all its power, for good or 
evil, the Manhattan Company, it is be- 
lieved, has never been used otherwise than 
in a proper, legitimate way to promote the 
public good. Since 1842 it has been in the 
hands and under the official control of 
cool, discreet, and clear-headed business 
men, whose integrity was never questioned. 
We have known its officers and most of its 
directors personally for a period so long 
that naming the earliest date of our knowl- 
edge in the past would probably surprise 
many of our readers, Forty-one years ago 
last January we were honored with an in- 
troduction to that bank, and made our first 
deposit, as a member of a mercantile firm 
then commencing business in this city. We 
held a check in our hands drawn on that 
institution for a sum so large that the 
very sight of the figures seemed to take our 
breath away. It was too heavy to carry, 
too precious to expose to sunlight, and too 
valuable to be entrusted to the keeping of 
any mortal man. It represented the ‘‘ special 
capital” then loaned to two young men, 
who on that eventful day (second only, in 
their estimation, to the Fourth of July, 1776) 
joined hands and heads, yes, and hearts too 
in the pursuit of bread and butter. We 
won’t mention the big figures, as they then 
seemed to us written on that check (by a 
men then widely known as a leading capi- 
talist and a noble Christian philanthropist), 
for they possibly might provoke a laugh 
from A. T. Stewart & Co., Arnold, Consta- 
ble & Co., and other great mercantile firms 
in the same line of business, who now and 
often make checks for a million or more, 
without a single disturbing tremor. 

But we are digressing—and we can’t help 
it—in thus giving a single specimen inci- 
dent from the immense volume of history 
made by that vencrable and respected cor- 
poration. Who could number the thou- 
sands who have gone to this bank on a 
similar errand? Who could count the mil- 
lions and hundreds of millions which in 
forty-one years have been carried to that 
great treasure-house for safe-keeping? 
Who could estimate all that has been done 
by the influence and capital of this bank to 

promote the commercial and financial in- 





terests of this great city, state, and nation? 








The foregoing has been suggested by 
the recent resignation of Mr. James M. 
Morrison, who has held the office of presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Company for nearly 
twenty years, while his whole connection 
with the bank, in other positions, has ex- 
tended back through a period of nearly 
forty years. Mr. Morrison is now seventy- 
four years of age, having been born in 1805. 
His health is not robust and he has felt for 
a long time that he must surrender his great 
trust and retire, for rest and quiet, to private 
life. His resignation has been tendered 
and accepted by the directors of the bank. 

In a brief interview with Mr. Morrison, 
he said tous: ‘I leave this bank ina very 
strong position, and my successor will find 
everything all right.” Golden words these, 
every one, and we commend them to the 
careful study of every president of every 
corporation in the country. 

Good wishes go forth from the hearts of 
thousands to that good and faithful servant 
of the public, who now, with a spotless 
record, retires from one of the most honor- 
able and responsible positions imthe City of 
New York. Mr. Morrison has been urged 
to remain a director, and has consented to 
do so. His friends will find him at the 
Bank for some time. 

The Manhattan Company is fortunate, in 
such a crisis, in having an able and reliable 
officer in the person of Mr. J. 8. Harberger, 
cashier, who, with a board of directors 
composed of some of the strongest and best 
known business men in New York, will see 
that this popular corporation is kept on its 
old track of safety and prosperity. 


ea 
STATE BANK REPORTS. 


SpecraL attention is directed to the re- 
ports of the state banks of this city, pub- 
lished in our columns. Figures from these 
reports are summarized as follows: 

Bank of America.—Resources, $12,8265,- 
079.11; capital stock, $3,000,000; undivided 
profits, $1,299,251.82. 

The Manhattan Company. — Resources, 
$7,727,667; capital, $2,050,000; and undi- 
vided profits, $1,021,895.80. 

Oriental Bank.—Resources, $1,799,255.28; 
capital stock, $800,000; surplus fund, 
$159,000; undivided profits, $21,950.86. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank.—Resources, 
$514,967.18; capital stock, $100,000; undi- 
vided profits, $14,000. Mr. C. E. Brown, 
the cashier, reports a great improvement in 
business during the past year. Buildings 
in the vicinity are in course of construction, 
business more active, and a greater demand 
for money prevails, 

The Pacific Bank.—Resources, $8,241,- 
716.78; capital, $422,700; surplus fund, 
$170, 000; and undivided profits, $48,699.01. 
Mr. Campbell, the president, reports that 
the state banks are in a much better condi- 
tion than they were a year ago and the 
prospects are 

The People’s Bank. —Resources, $1,997,- 


204.68; capital, $413,500; surplus fund, 
$111,881; and undivided profits, $18,886. 26. 
The Grocers’ Bank.— urces, $1,0381,- 


841.01; capital, $225,000; surplus, 'g17, 467, - 
08; and profits, 872.18. 

North River ank, —Resources, $1,457,- 
476.58; capital, $240,000; surplus fund, 
$70, 246.56; undivided rofits, $12,982.67. 

Murray Hill Bank, — sources, $545,508. - 
483; capital, $100,000; surplus fund, $50,- 
000; and undivided profits, $35,268. 27. Mr. 
William A. Darling, the president, says 
that his bank has increased its deposits one- 
third during the past year, and that there is 
now a more active demand for money. 

In fact, all the banks r. . rt a good bust- 
ness. The only complaint is the onerous 
taxation. The legislature overrides the 
banks. Winter after winter, attempts at 
Albany have been made to reduce tax- 
ation; but without success. Instead of a 
reduction of taxation, a law compelling 
the banks to charge onl , &. six per cent. 
interest has been passed. t it be six per 
cent., or even four per cent., if that is the 
market price; only let money be as free as 
any other commodity. Formerly there 
were flour inspectors and charcoal inspect- 
orsin this city, to see that there were no 
adulterations or imperfections. Now the 
man who can make the best flouris the 
most liberally patronized. All the banks 
ask is that they should have the same free- 
dom to transact their business as the flour 
merchants. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
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Orri¢z or Fisk & Hatcu, BANKERS AND 

DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 

New York, July 7th, 1879. 


Tue sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 508, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 


("Holders of Five-Twenties, of either 
issue, and of Ten-Forttgs, should take notice 
that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE BEEN CALLED IN 
FOR REDEMPTION, and that they have all ceased 
to draw interest. As they will lose interest on 
their money by holding their called bonds any 
longer, holders will find it to their interest to 
make their exchanges and reinvestments at 
once. 

FISK & HATCH. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway stock and bond scrip, 
also deferred interest coupons, bought by 
W. B. HATCH & CO., 
25 Pine Street, 
7 New York, _ 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


Holders of Chesapeake and Ohio First and Second 
Mortgage Bonds which have not been refunded under 
the plan for reorganization will find it for their inter. 
eat to comes. HATCH & CO., Bank 

rie de rine Birvet, New York. 


Baltimore and Chio Railroad Co. 


40-Year 6s. 


Interest Payable in New York. 
Secured by Mortgage and Pledge of the 
First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Parkersburg Branch Railroad Co. 
FOR SALE BY 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
26 Nassau Street; 
AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 


19 Nassau Street. 


Fidelity Guarantee 


Knickerbocker Casualty Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Policies issued on persons holding positions of pecu- 
re trust and responsibility. . 

RATE GUARANTY in lieu of a personal 
bond Cee te lo eteay Giocharge of the duties of em- 
ploy és in all positions of tru 

Full information can be aaa at the 


OFFICE, 187 BROADWAY. 

















WM. M. RICHA LYMAN W. BRIGGS, 
President. Vice Pres't. 

JOHN M. CRANE, EDWARD STARK. 
Seoretary. General A 
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New Yorx, September 10th, 1879. 
DIVIDEND No. 49. 


The Board of Directors ha 
Dividend of ONE AN. AND THREE FO T Pon CENt. 


months ending September 
instan’ able at the office of the Treasurer on and 
the October next, to shareholders of 
sqgere on the oe September, RG 
tobe WEDNESDAY. the of Octo- 
« 
ber and of this di the tran will 
be at on oe OS 
am. and on the ae ‘of fhe iscn 





RB. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


EFICE, OF cH > 
oO TCA .GO,, AND \N NORTH- 
New York, Sept. 8th, 1879. 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of ONE AND REE- 

CrkRs F ER CENT. on the Pref. Pm - 

this —, on the 27th 
tockholders of record at t 

closing of the books on the ~ inst. The transfer 
books will reopen 29th inst. M.L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water ot Congress Streets, 
GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


yet STATES BONDS 


Ben SOLD, “AND EXCHANGED. 


aliea bonds Bou t. 
r) substituted 1 for Banks. 
ASA P. POTTER, President. 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES, 


I = an 6 Se. 
make 
4 pusemoic An a o! ao offered. 
JOS. A. MOO 
84 East Market Street, FI mr Pha 
New York References: Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., and Messrs. M. H. Mallory & Co. 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 al Cent. Interest, 


oo, Principal and I parahie at our Office, 

'd secured by First Stortgnge 9 on IMPROVED FARMS, 

whose value is sworn to be 3 least three times the 
amount of the loan. For sale b: 


Ceo. Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 120 Broadway, New York. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL...... .200,000. 
otton has bought the pusteons of the 

RAL ILLINOIS 


MISSOURI, AND CENT: 
ENGY ” and is fully organized for business. 


Sit to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING DBIDVDR, 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Tusogece Fazeabie in New York 

















oid re ‘KAN 


Annual revenues | the Province are about $2, 


500,000, 
which is a subsidy pa so semt- 





about 1,000, 

annually in 4 by the Dominion 

under the federay ion Act of 1867. ve 
The about... inc present loan, is 


11,000, 
property of ithe Province (which includ eee 
Ffontreal juebec) and of its in abitance, ‘4 
potty i Piso; , 18 liable to as 


ecessary ment of this loan. 
Accumulative sin inking f fund of oe per ‘i per an- 
um is provided for payment of this loan. 





NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Principal and | aoe Payable in Boston, 
Ju ecember. 
FOR SALE BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS & Co., 
54 Wall Street vo RK. | 28 State Street, 
BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine 8t., N. Y., 
Capital Stock . . $200,000, 





Offers to investors carefully selected 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to § 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities, 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVUISE, Vice-President. 


WK. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC, AND FOREIGN 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
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HOWES ae COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
mS... HOWES & CY). 





BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Ne. 2 Nassau Street, N. Vos 
P.-O. Box 1838, 


Buy and Sell on Comenioston all Securities dealt in on 
= New _¥ork Stock Exe oak iy A A Ex- 

ention given to ou Ww ers. 
THES. V. BAND, 


Member of th N a Raye and N 
of the N. 
ing Exchange. JOS. DeW. Dine 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 


ENTAL BANK, on the morning of Saturday, th 
18th day of September, 1870: ee 





RESOURCES. 
di its, as per schedule... .$1,252,674 43 
Due from directors Bank 


SO csosk-<Letanaie 521 65 
tional banks, as per schedule ......... 81,976 06 
ish sesecsseess+; $80,000 00 








@ general Stock Commission 
we with very experience. 
YARTERLY R REPORT OF THE NORTH 
the — of Saturday, the 
day of September, 1879 
Loans and Giecounte, 28 edule..... $707,284 56 
Due from directors of he bank, included 
in loans and discounts......... $36, 817 
, as per schedule............ esse 5,852 84 
Due from companies, one and na- 
tional banks. as per sched: Rexckaaqese 145,688 09 
Banking-house and lot, as 
ot: a lik. n+ wcantscse $40,000 00 
schedule............ ee 8,928 41 
48,928 41 
Bonds and 4,500 00 
Stocks and 216,246 88 
8 lp ocegene cescnce 81.958 00 
-tender notes and circulating 
cnotes of ae EN 6 bicdcesccccccecse 170,841 00 
e—' 
fils tee oan for the next 
day's exchanges............ $108,008 78 











$1,457,476 53 
ital stock paid 1 fea a $240,000 00 
Cap’ 8 paid in cash.......... ececcece , 
Surplus fund..............6+ vecsiquemamianat 70,246 56 
Discoi.nt... < $8,581 br} 
Interest ee 2,035 44 
Other profits.. we 1,415 70 
———= 12,982 67 
Deposits subject to check... $1,105,432 78 
a certificates of de- 
Wascheschece beoacee eocce 2,586 44 
cortined Checks.........0006+ 25,393 09 
1,183,862 31 





Due trust companies, state 
and national banks, as per 
os Di sacuens eccecesesses $256 60— 256 60 
678 80— 678 30 


457,476 58 

STATE OF New York, County oF New Yor", ss.: 

LEVI_APGAR, President, and A. Sons Cashier 
of the North River Bank,a bank RE and doing 
business at New York, in said county, being dul 
sworn, each for himself, saith that the faegeine, wit) 
the , the same, ia in all respects 

sean ciapmanas a0 tapenaiiien et tenant tone 
before the transaction of any business on the 18th oa 
of of Sept tember, 1879, to the Be ci Ris knowled 


. HAYS, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and sworn by both deponents, 
the 18th day off September, 1870, before 
Warner, Notary Public, N. cy. County. 








VARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH WARD BANK, on the morning of SATUR- 
DAY, the 18th day of Beptemb ee, \ pea 


ns and discounts................ cocceees $821,484 58 


ue from directors of the 
bank, included in loans - 
disoot we 


























678 06 
Due from peate and national banks, wee 17.678 He 
Due from private bankers ‘and brok ee 20.000 00 
Banking-house and lot...............ssee00+ 80,000 00 
Bonde and morte 7878 00 
sand m ages 4 
stocks and bonds. 29,362 50 
BERT ES eRe RgeS 4,850 00 
A S. ‘legai: tender notes and circulatt g 
notes of national banks.................5 84,851 00 
= and checks for't the _— ae ex- 
Papceeccpegcconcccescocsccccocccocce 85,864 83 
Other mas carried as cash.............+++ 1,010 06 
Taxes paid........... 1,181 20 
Current = 1,578 86 
Interest account............. 12 26 
Stamped check-book accoun' 12% 
14,067 18 
LIABILITIES. = 

Capital stock paid in cash......... seeseses $100,000 00 
DiUMCOuNe.........cecesececes r 4,647 45 
Other profits............... 9.908 99 
t to check...... 800.185 72 
Demand certificates of deposit 8.267 20 
Certified checks. 6,062 82 
$514,007 18 
New York, County or New York, ss.—HEN- 
RY STER Presidents and CHAS F. BROWN Gashter, 

of the Rleventh Ward Rank, a bank located and do 


business In New York City, in said county, being dul 
sworn, each for himself saith that the foregoing, wit! 
the sohedule accompanying the same, is in all respects 
a true st tof the of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of gions business on the 18th day of 
| ren r, 1879, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
e 


hen HENRY STEERS, President. 
CHAS. E. BROWN Cashier. 
subscribed and sworn by b both deponents, 
thel’ Inna day of of Sergember, 1879, befo 
W. Swaing, Notary Public. , Kings Co, 















omer rans estate, as per oa 


tee eeeereeres eee ceneeeseee 
















80,900 00 
techs and bonds, as per schedule 163,878 12 
IIIT « ons cc cuapenaaceqqusesenacseccs ° 21,179 75 
Fao “ol tender notes and — ting 
“Roles of of — Danks.............. eee 94,658 00 
Bills and ‘noe for the next 
day's exchanges.............. $89,782 58 
Other "items cairied as cash, as 
per schedule...............-+ _ 9,682 98 98 
Fractional currency (includt nickels)... 00 00 
ona! juding 
Current expenses............sse0008 dadeanads 4,301 66 
$1,700,255 28 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, paid in cash..... pesanGgesenss ,000 
Surplus eau. evgetbinccnnd 160,000 00 
Discount . $13,070 89 
a 8,023 
Other profits 5,856 67 
—————- 21,950 86 





Deposits subject to check. ...@1,800,405 73 
—— certificates of depos- 


Unpaid dividends..... 


STATE OF NEW yom, County OF NEw oie RK, 88: 
SHING' ALL, ———- = Cc. 


County, being duly sworn, each f 
the poe wit! th the schedule accom 
is in all respec 


belief. 
TINGTON A. A President. 
STARKEY, Cashite 
Severally subscribed and sworn by both deponents, 
the 16th day of September, 1879, before 
JosEPH + “Keno! 
Notary Public, ‘Now York County. 


QUARTERLY REPORT. — STATE x 
showing the true condition of the BA 
AMERICA, an associa’ ik, on the morning of net. 
urday, the 18th day of of Sopeemvet 1879: 











Loans and discounts except 
Cc a merrier 782,272 85 

All sums due m 

ors of this bank............ 106,000 00 
Total “ loans eae ete biddceretcecice $7,898,272 85 
Stocks (United States)...........++ 1,161,562 50 
| estate...... ~ cocccee en 

xpense accoun a 4 
Overdrafts... dpemadieatse 268 93 


1,600, 
legal-tender 
by a bank notes 
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VARTEREY..! Mike morning OF De 


28th Gay Of Septem OU HCES. 
Loane ama yan — $1,080,146 20 
bank, included in loans 
at discounts. .. edb Sb eseueas $123,328 97 
state and ‘national iba 95,914 81 
Due from private 
and bro! Bede ae eabeces 8,235 11 


Feaking housoand let. eeccce 800 00 
Other real es' bette 58 








exchanges. . 
Other items carried as cash. 492 13 











81,645 
Assets not included under ¢ 
elther of the above heads 
Current expense. Gebcesencee 052 65 
Exchange........ eeccecccece ba 17 
5,257 82 
We taaaddsdcdddenteinasnecdvacasanasesate $1,097,204 68 
Capital atook, paid in Le ea $412,500 00 
} - ~ —] > daamemimemnanetbensinenenee <i2.500 68 
Discount..... 
Interest........ 
Other profits 
18,886 26 
Circulation = 
notes 0 
Deposits subjec 
mane 
Ds ascnccanceceseccesccces 
Certified checks 
1,861,580 88 
Due trust compan'es, state 
and national banks....... $3,250 66 
Due private bankers and 
WRN Sea abecdindccedeciccs 82,723 84 
—— 85,974 00 
Amount due not included 
under either of the above 
s-—VIZ.: 
Unpaid dividends,. $809 25 
United States taxes 5A8 85 
State taxes.......... 5,000 00 
6,467 60 
ee eee $1 31,907,204 68 68 


Tot 
STATE OF NEw York, County or NEw York 
CARLES HUNTER, President, and WM. MILNE, 
Acting Cashier of the People’s Bank of the Cit: 
ar f'New York, a bank located and doing business 
$98 and 895 Canal Street, in said ocean? being dul 
sworn, each for haan F f 
the schedule accompany» the same, i | in all respects 
a true statement of the conditi 
the transaction of any business on “he 18th day of 
eaten, = 1, to the best rat os te knowledee am be- 


ARLES F. H 
M LNE, Jr., Acting Cashier. 
Severally subscribed a nd sworn by both deponents, 
the 16th 4 rot September, 1879, bef. A me, 
GrorGE G. MILNE, Notary Public, New York County. 





VARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANE on the morning of Saturday, 
the 18th day of Ropers Prat 


Loans and discounts, as per schedule...... 1, 0410) 656 15 
Due from directors of a bene, includ 
in loans a fame ow eeees 57,700 00 


— real estate, as pees schedule, ena 
nds an mortgages, a2 per sched’ 
= and bonds, as per schedule. . 


Lagi -tender — and circulating 

v's, ta 

Cash Stome-—vin.: bills and checks 
exchanges. 





















ee 612,121 00 per 
silver coin and ‘aiekeia. ata rctlonal Lcochthics Or 
eee ———— 20,428 81 
Ash ItEMS, ......e.gecerereregerees 2,827,288 58 i 
Total of c jut ery “tro ac ae Assets not Incluted under either of the 
banks on demand......... ececeessoswesee 826,982 88 | puorniture and fixtures. .. $4,124 98 
‘2,825,079 hi | Taxes paid.......... 916 41 
LIABILITIES. or: Current expenses. . 8.382 62 
RUMI cisiitrcerccasaaectasaieet ete ae $3,000,000 90 | Suspense account.. < ee  osse 
$5,500 
Due to banks.... . 2,426,10! LIABILITIES. $545,508 43 
Unpaid dividendsand taxes 98,076 18 Papital stock paid in cash 
Total of deposits.............0+6 REPOS 8,024,782 79 Disgount.. 
Circulation registered............ .. coecee 1,005 00 | ; Discount..... 








$12,825,079 ba 
raza or New York, Crry ann County or New York, 88 
.. JBNKINS President, ywand ROBERT SAP 
FRAY, Gaanior of the above-named 


in all respects a true statement of t 
said Bank before LA —— 
the morning of Satu: péag, Oe 

one thousand ight } hun in 
—e to each and every of the items and particulars 
above specified, according to the best of hia knowledge 
and belief, and that the business of the said bank has 
been and is transacted at the location aforesaid. 


Severally subscribed and affirmed by "poth depo- 

nents, the i7th ws of Be tember, 1879. 
No! Public, 
in and for the tity and County of New York. 
OF THE MAN. 
QUART RW rae! 240 rot {he morning of 
Saturday, the 13th a4 0 
joan and aucount™™™© capseseccoccecsccccece $5,334,150 50 


Due from Directors of the 
Bank, included in loans 





































. be and discounts a ,000 00 
() Gener ANIC on the | pte 4 h ayl Att GRo. Banking-house and lot....... 750 66 
18th day of September. 1899. Other real estate, including 
neaoU q water-WOrKS,.........0000.. 96,468 02 sess 0 
Loans and discounts..............++ seceesces $708,878 78 Ss Ny 
Bonds and mortgages..........-..eeee- eee 10,000 00 
"ee sensor lew $55,780 00 Stocks and bonds. 76,437 
OCUMINEN chan censatvancidnauiccécesesesdcse 181 10 §p 
Due from banks and bankers......... 71,520 87 
napkins Seuss Bienecess: soeee +4 
er real es eee 
bon ¥ next day's EXCHANges..........00eseeecee 749,328 66 
ee aca sre Sb00 = onal currency Uinciuding nickels). 85 04 
we 8. . woaet tender notes and national bank. Current @XPONBES...........ececesseceeeess 5,067 76 
92,488 00 dames 
81.485 70 
- 2,200 41 
° esse 9.670 18 
Current expenses.. Sitiiseccsadaidinccsinede one 8,600 92 
1,081 Other profits... 
seat LIABILITIES. ¢ —_ mom enitetten moan 
» I ivicckccccdccscccssccccsesecesce + $225,000 registered, less 
Surplus fund.. 17,4867 08 _—— subject to OR ecccicsapcseces 3,886,080 25 
rn . 9872 18 | Due trust companies, state and national 
Deposits sub: t to check... barr XT ii daha en dinemensmeneiantmenindaas ,108,284 79 
Demand certificates of depests. oe L J treasurer of the ‘State of New 
Certified yo wae 144,144 85 
17,002 3: 
Suspense account......... eee 75,000 00 
checks ou' 3 727,067 00 
veeate testanding.......... POE s.. STATE OF NEw Youn, County oF New York, 69. : 
$1, 061 ,841 01 x. President, and Joun &, Har- 
ores or New Yorx, Counrry or New Y: BERGER, C: hier, of the Manhattan Com a ban 
SON, President, and JOSEPH PE. | located'and doing business at New York, coun- 
Bias cates ot ee Pare entra Coat ieee ace yh a 
t ork, f . 
Going bustpetor himecit eae the : “= A 4 is in all respects a a ent of the condition an 


res! 
a true statement mene @dition of said bank be- 
fore the transaction of su.y business on the thirteen 

day of September, 


HA! IN, Prest 
nose boy ‘AM, Cashier. 
anne day 0 of September, Lupron 
sd , er, 16, et Public’ N. ¥. Co. 





$10 081,000 mate fortunes ovary 


cares Speyezpiaining, grergth 








on the 13th of tt 
knowledge and belief. *y  oamaneens aes 
3. BA ean "Cashier, 


Severally subscribed anton ome both deponents, 
RK. . be: u 
the 18th day of September. 5579, a h- me, Pubtte, 








$1175 = profits on 20 days’ investment of 100 


——in St. Paul, August Ist. 
veturne every week o@ Stock 
951 Rey nd RES C3 PEP ass 
ae WIGHT & CO., Bankers, 85 Wall &t., 8. ¥ 





TAGUIOEEG cvaccccaccacces 





Due depositors, as follows—viz. : 

Deposits subject to check...... $843,110 02 
Demand certificates of deposit 1,103 00 
Certified checks............++0+ 8,275 26 





852,488 28 
Depwed companies and state and “natton- 
al banks, as per schedule.................. 1,181 88 
Bills yediacount COG, ec cccccccccace $6,000 
Unpaid dividends............... 570 00 
a aa 6,570 00 
$545, 508 43 


Sratr or New Yor«, County ved New York. as. 

Wit.iam A. DARLING, President bo “Ati GaLg, 
Cashier, of Murray ain Bank, a ban ras ans ¢ = 
ing business at New York City, in ct Coun 
duly sworn, each for himself saith that the cons 
with the schedule , Somemnere as the ne, is i 
respects a true 
bank before the transaction of any bus: et § a 
18th day of leds Wits 1879, to the | st of his knowl- 
edge and belie WILLA} Ad. AM A DA RLING, President. 

LE, Casnier. 

Severally octane’ and sworn by nat deponents, 

the 16th day of September, 1879, before 
Jas. Dixow, Notary Public. 











FIC BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
day of September, 1 


Qiae HANI, REPORT OF THE PACI- 
879 : 
. RESOURCES. 







Loans and discounts 
Due ene directors 


tional 
Bank ing-house and lot 
Other real estate...... 

















76,268 00 
Stocks and bonds......... 5,000 00 
Sl Miccdinhesvecdddanacceddgnous<cigvennes 70,241 02 
. 8. legal-tender potes and circulating 
notes of wettonal banks Reiddccs eccctecece 476,628 00. 
Cash items, viz. 
Bills and checkin for the next 
ee 4 ay oa 183 08 47 
rried as ci . 
" er items ca oe 103.880 10 
‘urrent eupeness bsece ececccece , 
jo Coccccceccccoce coocee 661 13 
; agcnemes _ 4,321 16 
U. 8. redemption agency....... ....... ae 5,600 00 
$3,241,716 73 
reamemueme $422,700 00 
Capital stock paid in cash............-00+6. 
Surpl lus fund 168 046 80 
——— eseee 
Interest.......++ 
Other profits =. wftge 01 
Due deposito .. 2,508, 
Unpaid dividends... sce 
$3,241,716 73 


STaTE OF New York, County OF New YORK, 8s. 

JACOB CAMPBELL, President of the Pacific ‘Bank, a 
bank located and doing business at New York City, 
in said county, bein, aay sworn, saith that the 
foregoing, with the schedule accompanying the same, 
is in all Feapeets a true statement of the condition 


said 
~y the 13th day of pepterber. 1879, to the 
pewietee Oe oles ‘an Buck, tne Cashier, being 
been in in re 
prereeee a oe cate Jone the hth den of 
and sworn le n 
September, 1870, before 


Cnantes T. Lust, Notary Publie, 
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CARPETS. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


have now on Exhibition their FALL 
STOCK of the latest NOVELTIES 
in 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
MOQUETTES, 
BRUSSELS, 

TA PESTRIES, 
AND INGRAINS. 


WHOLE 
CARPETS, 


AGRA, 
PERSIAN, 
SMYRNA, 
MERZAPORE, 
YHIORDE, 
KOULA. 


Rugs, Mats, etc. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 





Commercial, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS in all the leading depart- 
ments has continued very active during the 
past week, with values strong and in some 
vases advancing. The dealings are notable 
for the absence of speculation and are 
almost wholly in response to a demand for 
actual consumption. The latest crop re- 
ports of the Department of Agriculture 
indicate an improvement in the condition 
of corn and tobacco and a falling off of six 
per cent. in the cotton prospects, The ex- 
port trade continues very large. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$7,874,749; produce exports, $7,627,576. 

The total imports of general merchandise 
since January 1st were $231,164,784, against 
$210,868,871 for the corresponding period 
last year and $244,236,057 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 


uary ist, this year, were $234,880,481, 
against $246,836,294 for the same period 
last year and $195,344,103 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS,— 
NatTionaL Bank.—Nort LiaBLE FoR ACTS 
Done BY PRESIDENT IN ITs NAME AS A 
BroxER.— When the paper on its face shows 
the transaction not to be within the usual 
course of business at the bank, it is not 
binding on the bank, although signed by the 
president thereof as such officer. He is the 
executive agent of the board of directors, 
within the ordinary business of the bank; 
but cannot bind it by contract outside there- 
of without special authority.—Pennsyl- 
vania Sup. Ct., May 9th, 1879. First Nat. 
Bank, Allenstown, os, Hoch. Opinion per 
curiam (W. Not. Cas.). 

Usury.— DEFENSE OF PERSONAL TO 
Destor.—The defense of usury is personal 
to the debtor, his privies in blood or estate, 
or privies to the contract (Bensley vs. 
Homier, 42 Wis. 631), and it cannot be set 
up hy a second mortgagee to an action to 
foreclose a prior mortgage. So held where the 
alleged usurious contract was made under 
chapter 160 of 1859.—Wisconsin Sup. Ct., 
May 22d, 1879. Ready os. Kobke. Opinion 
by Ryan, J. 

Common CaRRreRs.—A common carrier 
will be liable for the safe delivery of goods 
—— the at gen of its own line 
whenever a special contract for such safe 
delivery has been made or an agreement to 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


that effect is fairly deducible from the bill 
s lading.—Clyde vs. Hubbard, Sup. Ct. of 
enn. 

ConprTionaL SatB.—Where goods are 
sold with the condition that they should be 
sent to the defendant for examination, and, 
if satisfactory, the defendant was to give a 
four-months note in payment, and after the 

are sent the defendant fails for three 

ys to give notice of his acceptance of the 

or give the note, though requested to 

o 80, the plaintiff may take possession by 

replevin, without making a demand for the 

return of the goods.—Salomon vs. Hath- 
away, Sup. Ct. of Mass. 

ALTERATION oF A Nore.—The words 
‘with half legal interest until maturity” 
added to a promissory note after its execu- 
tion and delivery are a material alteration 
and entirely annul the note as evidence of 
a debt.—Lamar and Wife vs. Brown, 56 
Alabama, 157. 

THE MONEY MARKET was fairly act- 
ive and steady during the week, with rates 
for call loans 5 to 6 per cent. on stock col- 
lateral and 4 per cent. on Government 
bonds. Discounts were unchanged. We 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short date 
at 5 to 54¢ per cent.; four months, 5} to 6 
per cent.; and good single names, four to 
six months, at 6 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
steady, closing at 97 11-16c.@97$c. United 
Btates bonds were firm and higher and 
American railway securities irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull, and 
closed at 4.814@4.82 for sixty days and 
4.88}@4.84 for demand bills. New York 
exchange was quoted on Saturday at the 
placesnamed as follows: Savannah, buy- 
ing # off, selling 3 off. Charleston, buying 
#, selling }@par. New Orleans, commer- 
cial ¢ discount, bank } discount. St. Louis, 
$1 discount. Chicago, firm, 1-10 discount 
buying, 1-10 premium selling, Boston, 20 
discount. 

SILVER.—A Washington dispatch states 
that the demand for the standard silver dol- 
lar, continues to increase, and it is expected 
that the amount of the dollars that will get 
into circulation this month will for the first 
time equal the monthly coinage. The stock 
in the Treasury of standard silver coin and 
of silver bullion is now about $45,000,000. 

The bullion value of the 412}-grain dollar 
remains at $0.8623. We quote: 

Buying. Selling. 





Bar Silver (gold), .......» +111% = 
Trade Dollars (currency 9954 «890% 
Halves and Quarters...... ++» 00% ~~ par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes.... . 0 par. 


GOLD.—The Secretary of the Treasury, 
having found that there was not clear legal 
authority for redeeming United States legal- 
tender notes at any other Treasury office 
than the one in this city, has issued a circu- 
lar directing that gold coin be disbursed in 
ordinary payments at all the Sub-Treasuries, 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange has continued active and 
the transactions have at times been very 
large, with a positive advance in the prices of 
all the leading shares, The Granger shares 
were irregular, particularly for Northwest 
and St. Paul common. Among the trunk 
lines, Lake Shore and Erie were strong. 
The coal stocks were active and buoyant 
and advanced sharply. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active, espe- 
cially the Erie, the Ches, and Ohio, the 
Kansas and Texas, and the Iron Mountain 
speculatives, all of which recorded a still 
further advance in prices. Erie new 
seconds rose to 75@754, do. funded 5s to 
78}; Ches. and Ohio firsts to 50}, do. cur- 
rency 6s to 25; Kansas and Texas firsts to 
782, do. seconds to 334; Iron Mountain first 
preferred incomes to 74, second do. to 64; 
Louisville and Nashville consols to 118}; 
Winona and St. Peter seconds to 1074; 
Del. and Hudson coupon 7s of ’94 to 104}; 
Union Pacific sinking funds to 118; C., C., 
and I. C, firsts, T. C. OC. A., to 77}, and do, 
seconds to 29. St. Paul and Minn. firsts 
declined to 1024; Erie fifths to 110}; North- 
western firsts to 108; and American Dock 
bonds to 90. 

STATE BONDS were dull. District of 
Columbia 65s declined to 84, and Virginia 
6s consol., second series, to 40. Louisiana 
consols advanced to 39. Missouri sixes of 
1888 sold at 105}, and Tennessee sixes, new 
series, at 27. 

A dispatch to the Heening Post gives a full 
account of bonds repudiated in the states of 
Kansas and Illinois. It shows that Kansas 
has repudiated $5,547,000, and that 16 dif- 
ferent counties and 9 cities refuse to pay 
the interest on their debts, which aggregate 





the sum of $3,547,000. Seventeen counties’ 


and five cities and towns of Illinois have 
refused and still refuse to pay interest on 
their debt, aggregating $8,517,000. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS have been only 
moderately active; but prices were strong 
and the new fours show a fractional ad- 
vance. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bia. 
United States currency sixes. .121%{ to 123 - 


United States sixes, 1880, registered.. 10334 104 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 103% 104 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10494 165 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 104% 105 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 10256 102% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 102% 10254 
United States 4}¢s, 1891, registered.... 10456 104% 
United States 434s, 1891, coupon....... 104% 105 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 10134 101% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 10% 10256 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $857,049,150 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week, $1,744,800. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $816,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $351,659,167; gold notes, $1,447,120. 

The receipts of national bank-notes 
for redemption for the week, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last 
year, are as follows: 





1 1879. 
Now York. ......c000 cecccees 6479,000 205,000 
BOSOB, 0.0000 corcsccccccccocs 1,666,000 852,000 
Philadelphia........ Cccccccee 139,000 89,000 
pcocnccccocseece 888,000 482,000 
DOU. ccccces cocccceseed $3,167,000 $1,078,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT is without 
specially important features. The result 
for the week is a gain of $1,938,875 in sur- 
plus reserve, the banks now holding 4,903,- 
650 above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 





BANK STOCKS were dull. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 











wun aN Bid. ~— : Bid. Asked, 
Am: ous - oe ree — 
Am'can Exch. lig = Merohants'....2.194 - 
Bute'rs & Drs.. 1 _ -— 129 
Central Nat'nl. 103 105 R 4 ~ 
Chase Nat. B’k.117 - 183% 
Chatham..... 100 _ 80 - 
DEM? snpecscceccs — 2065 — 197 
Commerce......— 184 14K — 
Corn Exch’nge.135 - «- — 115 
First National. 475 - 86 i 
Fo Nat'l... 108 _— 106 
Pulton......... — 250 120 — 
Fifth Avenue.. 225 — |S8t. Nicholas....100 oo 
Hanover....... 1086 - of N. Y...108 wa 





The capital of the Associated Banks of 
this city has been reduced $3,825,000 in the 
last twelve months by writing off bad debts 
and by returning money to shareholders; the 
total share capital being $60,800,200 now, 
against $64,625,200 at this date last year. 

Six new national banks have been organ- 
ized in the last month—three in New En- 
gland and New York and three in the 
West. The amount of bank circulation 
has increased in the same time about 
$2,000,000. 

The Little Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Mining Company have declared another 
monthly dividend of $100,000, being fifty 
centsa share on the capital stock, payable 
Oct. 7th, 


aR 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue jobbing trade has continued very 
active during the past week and a steady 
good demand has prevailed for all season- 
able fabrics from the hands of agents. 
Values were firm, except in the case of 
prints. 

Corron Goops were in fair demand at 
steady prices. The export demand was 
large. The shipments for the week in- 
cluded 1,374 packages from this port, 125. 
packages from Boston, and 86 packages 
from other ports; in all 1,585 packages, and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1879, 106,218 p’k'g's, valued at..$6,678,412 
Same time fn 1878, 92,009 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 5,747,471 
Same time in 1877, 87,185 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 5,834,736 
Same time in 1876, 73,426 p’k’g’s, valued at., 5,108,542 
Same time in 1860, 108,541 p’k'g's, valued at.. 6,076,790 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
moderate request for all grades. Prices 
were firm, except fora few outside makes, | 
which were slightly reduced. 

Bleached goods were in steady movement, 
with low qualities active, 

Cotton flannels were in liberal movement 
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and low and medium grades continue in 
small supply. 

Corset jeans were taken in moderate lots 
and prices were firm. 

Cottonades were quiet, except for some 
specially attractive styles of heavy goods. 

Denims, ducks, and drills were quiet. 

Tickings were in good movement. 

Print-cloths were in moderate demand. 
We quote 8%c. for 64x64 cloths and 8 5-16c. 
for 56x60. 

Prints were in fair request. The ‘‘cut- 
ting” on prices of several indifferent makes 
referred to in our last issue has continued, 
and has resulted in depressing the market, 
checking business to some extent and break- 
ing the price of several of the better makes 
of goods. 

Ginghams were in well sustained de- 
mand for all the leading makes of dress 
styles and dark fancies, Prices were steady 
and unchanged. 

Dress Goops.—Worsted fabrics were in 
very satisfactory movement and all the 
leading makes of figured alpacas, momie 
cloths, and other staple goods are largely 
sold ahead, Cotton dress goods were in 
steady movement for all makes of fancies 
and self-colored goods. 

Wooten Goops were fairly active in 
agents’ hands and jobbers reported a very 
active movement for all seasonable goods. 
Prices continued steady and firm, while 
stocks are generally light. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair demand 
for all makes of low and medium goods. 
Light-weight goods received increased at- 
tention and in some cases liberal orders 
have been placed for future delivery. 

Cheviots were in moderate demand for 
small lots of attractive styles, 

Worsted coatings were rather quiet. 

Overcoatings were in good request for 
low and medium-grade goods, with the better 
grades quiet. 

Cloakings were active for all attractive 

styles. 

Kentucky jeans were quiet. 

Satinets were in better demand for lead- 
ing makes of high-cost goods, with low and 
medium grades steady. 

Flannels and blankets were in moderate 
movement. Supplies are light and prices 
continue firm. 

Forrian Dry Goons continue to move 
in liberal amounts from hands of the im- 

porters, while jobbers’ sales have also been 
large. The offerings at auction have been 
important and the sales have been well 
attended and successful, 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,784,233, 
showing an increase of $186,233 as compared 
with last weck, and $915,980 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $2,894,883, or $110,650 more than 
the imports. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Mowpay Eventna, September 22d, 1879. 

















GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag.......... 9 |Lancaster........+++ 9 
Bates ....... A st Randalmon......... 9 
Glasgow ..... .. 8$/Renfrew...,......+. a 
Gloucester . 9 |Cumberland........ 
Mohawk ........++ 9 |White M’f’g Co.... 9 

PRINTS. 
Albion......+- +++. 63|Manchester ....... - 63 
Aneaptons 53 <r oh Merrimack, D...... 
en’s fancy....... 64|Mallory...... RF 
yea) ate .e+. 7 |Oriental..... 3 
Cocheco.......-+++ 7 |\Pacific ........ -_— 
Dunnell’s fancy.... —|Richmond’s 
Freeman........-++ 53 Simpson’s solid blk.. 
Garner’s ......00++: ' _ 
Gloucester........... 64|Southbridge........ 
Hartel...... ecseseee @ |Washington....... eS 
Hamilton......+++++ 63'Wamsutta....... ica“ 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... 86 5§\Laconia..... - 84 ne 
Atlantic, A..... 86 8 > eeene 94 21 
“ —.....86 sence 104 2% 
“ Lacceue 4 OP. ee ares 11-4 27 
«“ =£p,.... 87 +6 |Massachusetts: 
“ §6LLL....36 86 
“« V.....81 6 : 7 eer: = 
Appleton, Fe" "B0 O80 
6s week z “ ioe ae 7 
LE ccccers edford ....... 
Auans paca 38 6 Nashua, fineO.... 
at - cee 5 Riv F 
Broadway......86 bi E,,.33 
Bedford, n eae 30 : a W..48 18 
Boott, @ ate: 34 Newmarket,K..30 5 
ie ee 86 8 ie G..36 64 
« 6B... BO ‘ee RR.36 8 
Cee Serres, 7 |Pacific, Extra...86 8 
Continental, Cc. -36 ve} : H . eeeee vf] 
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— bed ...-124 32 

5} Pepperell, E fine 39 7 
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7 «OB 6 

63 sa N....80 

6 Pequot, A ieces 86 6 «8 
Brie Eo | ag 

rs §..83 6})Pittsfield, A....36 

Harrisburg. A..36 7 'Pocasset, C..... 7 

6 B.38 (63) OG... 30 — 
Indian Head....36 8 as ----40 8 
96 2+ 30 item Mh cevndés 3% 8 
T4818 (tle oo 222288. 10. 
Indian Orchard : we eww: 40 104 
~ B.S by nt canis = 3 
“ BE..36 7% eeneaiiiliits ta 17 
“ AA..40 8 “6 59 20 
Lyman, E...... % 8] “ 19 2h 
Lane -.S 64 y+ mc 80 

“« xX"38 8] « ‘ios S74 

bad XXX.40 9 |Wachusett..... 36 «C8 
Langiey, A... 88 7% Z Soyt open po A 
Laconia, 0...---:. moo IITs 195 

BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
ae beeen ane pee ” 

ra ne oalindian Orpens.. —_ 

9 
Autendale... esees 7 1 Langdon, 7. 96 1 
eeEt ‘Lonsdale....... 

Se gested 20 * Cambric..36 18 
Bartlett, A 86 84|Masonville...... 83 10 

et ee 83 54|Nashua, E...... P| 
Ballou &8on...36 §& ewan ° 21 
2 ‘Mite ae ? a nnee > y 
> ee” Ee ree 
ecenins Lies sinwemertsc it ms 

AE, Bocccccce Mills..... 
= oG Di ebeed 6| “ Ladies’ w'r.36 9 
2 > poceses = 7 Pepperell. a4 183 
. Bos eeoe 26 "= ° reese Bt alk 
OF _ Beresoces s eoee 
Cabot.......... 73 7% “ 104 27 
* . pecdecesed +4 8} 7. geeae 114 82 
« score F 104!Pequot........ 5-4 16 

y  secsecever Slaterville...... 83 
Canoe.......... 27 44\Tuscarora, XX. = a 
—- Le cen etait’ > 10 

t, D.....- ** ex. heavy.36 
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Focntcen Amehores 4 Te 84 8 
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“ « . 38 af! “ Nonp...,.86 13 

o “ ,.42 12 ‘White Rock....36 9%} 
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CORSET JEANS, 








JY een ss af Nations sateen. 8 
ndroscoggin sa ational.......... 7 
Canoe River..... F iN —s« sateen 
a age mre Seren eee : 
dian m ort. ccccee oe 
onia ..... cae TalMane ester . - 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ey? bs Hamilton, aon 10 
2 | teen j Methuen, A ach'ae - 
a ee Pemberton, AA _ 
= 4 Basse . | p | Tr _ 
«  F...)) 11" lgwift Riyer....... 9 
Cor * ¥ Thorndike, Rasa : 
“No. 1....88 17 | Willow Brk. »No. i _ 
Palmer........... 7lYork........... 16 
Pearl River....... 1 “ alee 50 135 
»A....86 17 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag........ 16 )Otis, BB.,........ 1 
Boston......s0+0+ 8} Pearl River....... : ist 
Col’mb’n h’ = 16 |Y MG, ag 15h 
. _= = ace 
ina pices IBLE yy = 
Pore Hafocd maa: 
American...... 9 @10 st eis A.. 
Amoskesg. ares 11} Otis, BB....... 
en ee 11, (Thorndike, A — a 
umbian....— 
Ham eT ee Til Uncasville, A. 9 9 i 
CHECKS. 
aaa XX.,.. 12}|Park Mills, No. 60. a 
ee nit access a 
Fart Mare No. 5. a6 York, L..... saeiey 
. 6. “AA extra... 15 


No. 
Park Mills, No. 50. 04 





Wo Premiums after Jan-. 
wary 1st. Wow is the time 
to secure @ Dictionary. See 
page 14, 


Lace-Making Materials, 


This beautiful and u fancy wor! 
that we are vi ing mall onters x every ee 


the Union. We im e SUP! iy al always 
in stock. Bend 60 cots oF $1.00 for sample ict. 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, 0. 


AT Stewart&t 


have OPENED an ELEGANT COLLECTION of 


NOVELTIES 


in all their Departments, including 
Dress Goods, Silks, 
| Shawls, Cloaks, Suits, 
Millinery, Laces, 
Hosiery, Flannels, etc., 


FOR EARLY FALL AND WINTER WEAR, AT 


POPULAR PRICES, 


ENTS OF NEW YORK ane Soar ge ve 
rina 7 THE CITY ARE INVITED TO 
ASSORTMENT OF 


AUTUMN FABRICS. 


Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9thand 10th Sts. 


DUNCAN A,GRANT, 


879 Broadway, 


between 18th and 109th Sts., 








ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGES, 


IN CRIMP, FLOSS, PRESSED, Etc. ALSO PASSE- 
“MENTENIES; ORNAMENTS, AND BUTTONS. 


(a7” THESE GOODS ARE THE FINEST SELECTIONS 
FROM THE PARIS AND BERLIN MARKETS AND 
OFFERED AT PRICES 80 EXCEEDINGLY LOW AS 
TO MERIT ATTENTION, 


CHENILLE MANTILLAS, 


A NEW LOT OF PLAIN AND BEADED MANTILLAS, 
4 DECIDED AND ATTRACTIVE NOVELTY FOR 
LADIES’ WEAR. 


HILL, MOYWAN & C0, 


187 and 789 Broadway, 


NORTHWEST CORNER 10ra 8T., 
are now exhibiting 
FRESH ARRIVALS DAILY IN 


FALL NOVELTIES 


Fine Dress Goods, 
Brocaded and Damasse Silks, 
Satins, and Velvets, 

Paris Costumes and Wraps, Shawls, 
Rich Laces and Fringes, Hosiery, 
Underwear, and Corsets. 

KID, SILK, and CASTOR GLOVES. 


Cloths, Suitings, and Cloaking. 


We append a few Special Prices, asour Endless Bar- 
gains will not admit of detailed recital—viz. : 
EXCELLENT BLACK AND COLORED DRESS SILKS, 

from 65c. PE. Bi a 
ag Lt N’ DCA Oke. L. pan al doe. per yard CASHMERES, ALL 
LUPIN’ 3 ALi WOOL BLACK ASHOPERES, SPLEN- 


L SOLMA OH Re ttl, 16 yards 





ALL-WOOL 
wide, Excellent Goods A Great Bargain. 
DAMASSE V ALESCA SUITINGS, 27 Inches wide, New 
lors, 10c. Exceedingly Cheap. 





N “arouse ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN 
t DRESS GOODS, from 0c. to 260. per pwede 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT. 


SAMPLES pens OMT troy TO ALL PAR’ 
¥ UPON APPLICATION. : 


TOWN ORDERS P’ PTLY A 
bal dads FULLY FILLED. 2 tro 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO,, 


787 and 789 BROADWAY, 





NORTHWEST CORNER 10rm STREET, NEW YORK, 


WILL OPEN DURING THE WEEK A CHOICE AND 





| FAMES McCRERY 


peo Haars 


Black Silks. 


Notwithstanding the great advance in raw silk, 
we have maintained the prevailing low prices of last 
season on our celebrated 


Cachemere Sutin’ de Nov 
BLACK SILK, 


The serviceable qualities of these goods, with our 
positive guaranty of satisfaction, recommend them 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES. 
TABLISHMENT. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS, 
DERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 





OUR 30 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH 
CHOICE AND DESIRABLE 
GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 





CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 





CARPETS. 


We call especial attention to our new 


SMYRNA KNAPHISTAN 


REVERSIBLE CARPETS, with Borders to match 
map pp ex roeely $ for us), in designs and color- 
ng equal to real TURKISH Goods, at one-quarter of 
the cost. RUGS and MATS, all sizes, of the same ma- 
terial, at fabulously low prices. 


DRUCCETS. 


A large and varied assortment, in all widths and 
sizes, up to 4 yards wide. 


Lace Curtains. 


The largest assortment ever offered at retatl, em- 
bracing the entire range from a Nottin 5: at $i 7 
pair to the choicest Real and Antique es imported. 


Upholstery Coods. 
Great variety of Raw Silks, Crepe Cloths, Serges, 


and Cretonnes, of our own impor on. 
ned on MONDAY a large invoice of Turkish 





Piano, Table, and Btand Covers. 
Window Shades, Cornices, etc., etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 189 and 191 SIXTH AVE., 
CORNER OF 13th 8T. 
2 PRATT'S 





ee improved. 
Uneq - ualed 
for health comfort “and du- 
ra sexes. i All sizes, for both 
her pee ied “chest 
contracted ches 

AF by wearing 


Pratt’s Patent Brace. 





all dealers. Ask or Prac te 


R. H. MACY & CO, 





WILL PAY FOR 


Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


Tt is the only absolutely reliable Manual of Shopping 
published in the United States, containing beautiful 
illustrations of all the latest Fashions in Dress, Trim- 
mings, Laces, Millinery, Household Articles, etc., ac- 
companied with full descriptions and a complete list 
of 


METROPOLITAN RETAIL PRICES. 


Only FIFTY CENTS a Year; 


or 15 Cents a Single Namber. 


Send a three-cent postage stamp for specimen pages 
of the Fall Number. Address 


BHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. — 


WALLER & MoSORLEY, 


245 GRAND ST., NEAR BOWERY, 
NEW YORK. 


LIQUIDATION SALE. 


Positive Bargains! 


Having to REALIZE on our PRESENT STOCK, we 
have decided to sell the goods in our different depart- 
ments at figures LOWER than EVER BEFORE offered. 


THIS I8 A BONA-FIDE SALE, 


Every Department is filled with the MOST DESIR- 
ABLE Goods, bought before the recent advance in 
prices ; and we beg to assure our patrons and the pub- 
lic that this is an OPPORTUNITY to OBTAIN BAR- 
GAINS which will never present itself again. 


CLOAKS, $2, $3, $4, $5, to $80. Worth triple. 

SUITS (STUFF), $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, to $18. Worth triple. 

SUITS (SILK), $10, $12, $15, to 635. Worth triple. 

SILKS and SATINS, BLACK and COLORED, 50c., 65c., 
W5c., to $2.50 per yard. 

SHAWLS, real INDIA, BROCHE, WOOLEN, and 
ZEPHYR, in great variety. 

VELVETS and VELVETEENS, Black and Colored, Plain 

and Fancy CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS in every style. 

DRESS GOODS, most fashionable assortment, 4c., 6c., 
%c., 10¢., 12c., 18c., to $1.50 per yard. 

HOSIERY—MEN’S, LADIES’, and CHILDREN’S. 

UNDERWEAR—LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S, 


BLACK COODS. 


CASHMERES, ALPACA, HENRIETTA CRAPES, and 
every other make, 


COTTON FLANNEL, 5ce., 6c., 7¢., 8¢., to 15c. per yard. 
FLANNELS, WOOL, 12}c., 15c., 18c., to 90c. per yard, 
BLANKETS, per pair, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.50, to $12. 


SHIRTINGS and SHEETINGS, WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
TABLE LINEN, TOWELS, and TOWELING. 


REMNANTS.—Large lots in every department and will 
be sold at QUARTER VALUE. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, N. ¥. 
T Send for Fall a and Winter Catalogue, Free. 


NEW CARPETS 
For Fall Trade. 
GEO. E. L. HY ATT, 


271 and 273 Canal 1 Bereet between Broad. 
ay and treet, 


‘bailing AT RETAIL A NEW STOCK OF 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS,3-Ply and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, and MATTINGS, 
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ail Cand W&J SLOANE 


have just received, of their own 
direct importation, a large assorte 
ment of 
INDIA, 
PERSIAN, 
and TURKEY 


CARPETS and RUGS in 
beautiful designs and of 
superior quality. 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway. 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 
WAY, Bleecker Strcet Station, 
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Weekly Blarket LBeview. 
(For the week ending Friday, September 19th, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Braziu Corrgez. The scarc- 
ity of desirable grades, an improvement in 
the distributive demand, and an anxiety 
among dealers to secure stock has caused a 
further advance in values, while the receipt 
of more encouraging advices from Rio has 
likewise imparted more tone to the market, 
as well as increased confidence among buy- 
ers, 80 that the market has ruled strong 
and buoyant throughout the past three days. 
There has been an active demand, all de- 
sirable parcels having been readily taken at 
full valuation, and the volume of business 
has only been restricted by the limited sup- 
ply offering. The market is almost bare of 
such stock as is most in’ request, the avail- 
able supply consisting mostly of lots which 
comprise a large proportion of the ordinary 
and lower grades. Buyers are now®await- 
ing the arrival of fresh supplies, The ordi- 
nary grades have participated in the general 
improvement to a slight extent, and we 
quote them a little higher; but they do not 
receive much attention. Newcrop is worth 
about 3@$ cent more than Old. Mrip 
Corrers.—The market for Padang is quiet 
and unchanged. There has been a@ cone 
siderable movement in free Sumatra. West 
India growths have been active, and on the 
basis of sales reported below values are fully 
} 4+cent higher than at the beginning of 


the weck. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 10} @16 
Santos, Choice to Best........cceeee 15 @19 
i eT ee o0pens 24 @8 
RICHI. ccdn0berenbeteenacs esconesnne 23 @25 
MERTEONIOD so i0 scones ch EA cb doseevcs 15 @18 
EMPIRE: cn crebnaseneedoneeeseecee 16 @17 


TEA.—Under the influence of the specu- 
lative movement in Amoy Oolong referred 
to in our last prices are quoted higher; but 
the distributive movement continues slow 
and the market does not avpear to sustain 
the advance quoted. Formosa Oolong has 
been in good demand. The market for 
Green is steady. For Japan the market 
here is strong, and cable advances quote an 
advance in Japan, which makes the lay- 
down cost of present purchases above the 


narity of this market. We quote: 

oo errr etn rs. 20 @50 
errr - 18 @s0 
Enelish Breakfast.....c.e0. pawareues 20 @75 
LO nCOlOreh TOON soos i Sb dccccccesces 80 @55 
COINS 50 60 0b 5 KBE SA00500b053 4006 20 @%5 


SUGAR.—Raw Svuaar.—Although the 
amount of business transacted since our 
Jast issue has been moderate, the market 
has ruled very stcady, especially for good 
refining grades, which are most sought 
after by buyers, and are, therefore, relatively 
a shade higher in price. There has beena 
very steady absorption of the product of 
the refineries; but the large purchases of a 
week ago have supplied ample material to 
work upon for the present. The stock, 
which, with moderate receipts, begins to 
show some reduction, is very: firmly held at 
full values, and, with any quickening of 
the demand, the tendency would, no doubt, 
be upward. Rerivep.—The market has 
ruled somewhat irregular and prices have 
gencrally been in buyers’ favor; but at the 
decline a good business has been trans- 
acted and the market closed yesterday fairly 







sold up and steadier in tone. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 68 @7 
HarD.—Cut Loaf.........seecceceeee 9k @ 94 
ES 9 @ — 
Powdered........ see 82@ OF 
rrr re 89 @ RR 
Wartr.—Standard A, Grocers’ 88 @ 84 


Steam Refined A.... 
BME Sona wks cease 
Yettow —Coffee C.......... : 
Other grades............. 6 @7 
MOLASSES.—The market for boiling 
grades has ruled quiet during the past 
three days. The nominal quotation for 
50° test is 2% cents. Grocery descriptions 
are in moderate request from the trade; 
but the business continues to partake 
largely of a jobbing character. New 
ORLEANS.—The market has ruled steady 
but quiet. The better grades are more 
easily salable and are most in demand. 


We quote: 
Cora, Grocery Grades .........e0e0. nominal. 
s¢ Bolling Grades .........0.000- 25 
New Or.rans, New Crop, Fancy....— (@48 
“ iti 


Good....85 @41 

FISH.—In consequence of the higher 
prices East, the receipts of Mackerel here 
during the past few days have been exceed- 
ingly small, and, with a good demand pre- 
vailing, the few offered have met with 
prompt sale, the market closing about bare 
of stock. Sales are reported of 700 bbls. 
at $5.75@$6 for No. 2 and $3.75@4 for No. 
8. Cod are also wanted; but the offerings 
are small. George’s quoted $4.874@$4.50 
from first hands and Bank $3.75@$4. Box 
Herring continue in demand. A cargo 
here is held at 20@91 cents for Medium 
Scaled, 16 for large do., and 15@16 for No. 
i, Barrel Herring are in light sunply and 
quiet, owing to the low price of Mackerel. 
Of Dutch Herring 1,000 kegs sold on pri- 
vate terms. Quoted $1.80@$1.35. 

SALT.—For Factory-filled the demand 
shows some increase; but prices remain low, 
with little or no prospect of an early im- 
provement. Bulk continues firm, owing to 
the continued unfavorable advices received 
from the West Indies. The demand is 





fairly active. 
tions are: for Ashton’s Liverpool Fine 
$2.50 per sack, Higgins’s $2.40, Phenix 
$2, Deakin’s and Washington’s $1.10@ 
$1.15, Evans’s and Worthington’s $1.10 
other brands $1@$1.10. Liverpool Ground 
65@75c. per bushel, Turk’s Islands 30, Med- 
iterranean 25@27, Inagua 26@28, and Cur- 
acao , cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES remain quiet and nominal, 
i are quoted 44@4% cents and Pearl 6@ 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—FLour.—The 
buoyancy and activity so pronounced at the 
date of our last has since beén more con- 
tinued, owing chiefly to stimulating English 
advices and to the light arrivals of the low 
eo suited to the wants of shippers. 

tandard brands of Ohio, Michigan, and 
Indiana extras have been in fair request; 
but the advanced claims of holders have 
sale ae the filling of many orders. 

tandard Family brands of St. Louis and 
Southern Illinois have sold more freely and 
in afew instances at better prices. Com- 
mon extras have been in demand; but there 
is little of this description that is desirable 
in market and but few orders have been 
filled. No. 2 and Superfine have again ad- 
vanced and the stock has become reduced. 
Spring Wheat Patents have been quite act- 
ive at hardening Be and the tendency 
is still upward. inter Patents have been 
active and the low grades have improved. 
Most grades of old Spring and Winter 
Wheat brands have done better and they 
were strongly held at the close. New 
Spring Clears and Straights have ruled 





quiet and tame. We quote: 
DOE TNGIOD . cinscssesesecesece $3 80 @ $4 95 
Se coccccccee SHO W@ 405 
DODEIMING soa sscesessccssces oes 428 @ 4 65 
State Extra Brands........... 480 @ 500 
State Fancy Brands........... 5 05 5 15 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 4 80 5 00 
Minnesota Clear......... --- 520@ 600 
Minnesota Straight....... 57 @ 6% 
Minnesota Patents....... - 585 @ 800 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 500 « 5 15 
Good to Choice 8. W......... 500 @ 5 15 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O.,and Mich. 5 20 @ 5 45 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill. Superfine... 445 @ 4 65 
Ohio Red Hoop Extras....... 500 @ 515 
White Wheat Ex., Ohio,Ind.. 525 @ 550 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 580 @ 5 95 
St. Louis Single Extras.... .. - 570 @ 580 
St. Louis Double Extras...... 610 @ 6 2% 
St. Louis THMG, 2-506 ccveese 640 @ 670 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 520 @ 5 50 
Winter Wheat, Patents..... -- 5909 @ 800 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 525 @ 550 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 5 70 @ 5 95 
City Mills, for Europe........ 480@ 45 


SouTHERN Four has been in more gen- 
eral demand and prices have advanced, 
especially grades below $5, and good Ba- 


1D) Wikus ken Gass hen wes ales neal 8 00@8 60 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown...... 8 90@6 30 
PCN... a5: pk nuee Se caoeeesesee 6 00@6 70 


Rye Frovur has been in more active de- 
mand and has improved, with the grain, 
closing firm. We quote: 


Corn Meat has been in fair demand and 
has ruled firm, with our stock quite light 


and the inquiry for the British Provinces 
improving. e quote: 

Western ....cccccccccccceccece $2 35 @ $2 60 
PPANOUIING sasesenscgesavenss 270 @ 280 
ok. Cl a a ee ——@ 260 


Baa Mgat has been more active and has 
ruled firm. The inquiry for Europe is bet- 
ter. 88 cents for Coarse, $1.05 for Yellow, 
and $1.20@1.80 for White. 


GRAIN.—Wnaeat.—The dealings in this 
cereal have been unusually large, exceed- 
ing during the past three days anything in 
the history of the trade. This activity has 
been due to the very strong advices from 
London, to the bad harvest weather in 
Great Britain, and to a falling off in the 
movement at the West, the farmers in the 
Winter Wheat states having shown less 
disposition to sell. This state of affairs has 
alarmed the “short” interest, and the 
marked advance and great activity is large- 
ly due to their anxiety to ‘‘cover.” We 

uote: 


AED 20.05 §sccccccccese coovee S114 @Bl M4 
ee eR et Fe soos BI ODS 
OE TEM cic swexscnnesenisses 115 @ 120 
Milwaukee, Spring (new)..... « 270 @rs 
DENI osndeseuhenansech ookeve 110 @118 


Corn.—Late cable advices have been 
stronger, and, with a fair demand and small 
receipts, prices have advanced, with a good 
business in No. 2 for future delivery. At 
the close the market was strong, with a fair 
demand; but a free movement was pre- 
vented by the limited offerings of prime. 


We quote: 

i, ee beanuaees secceeee — 51 @— 55 
TINEPRODER: .<.0000000% abebaionee — 49 @— 51 
ee ae — 51 @— 52 
op eer Shape wane — 58 @— 59 


Ryge.—The demand has increased, and, 
as the supply is light, the market has ruled 
stronger, with a fair trade for forward 
delivery. At the close the market was firm. 
No. 2 Western at 65@€6 cents, part to 
arrive; the inside price for small lots early 
and 65% for first half October. State 
strongly held, in absence of stock. Quoted 
68@es} cents. Still later stronger, with 
sales of No, 2 Western at 668. 





prices were a trifle steadier, under @ more 

active inquiry; but laterthe market became 
uiet and closed firm. We wor 
h —— 


MO ws00 Pea Pa cocpoesceece 40 
Chicago ..ccccocccccccccccsccce —™ _ 
BOW TORK -s--voncap+smpppecpsas = 86} 
ener aesok — & 45 


Bar.ey has ruled extremely quiet, and 
as yet nothing has been done to give char- 
acter to the market. 

Beans. — Mediums have been_in fair 
request at unchanged figures, Marrows 
have had a fair demand and are now firmly 







held. White Kidney not plenty and 
steady. Reddo. dull, We quote: 

Medias, .00.cvcvvssoccscssodes $1 40 @— — 
MGITOWS: .cccacescccececes .140@-— 
PERcdeabassees 140 @— — 
White Kidney . 1 40 — 
Red Kidney... 170 @1% 
DIAC ....045 00% be -— — @ — 


PROVISIONS. — Porx. — The market 
been dull since ourlast; but, with moderate 
offerings, former prices have been well 
maintained. In options nothing has been 
done, owing to the firm views of holders. 





We quote: 

Meas, NOW. ccocccrcccccccconieces $9 00 @$9 25 
SORGN MMAMID oie scsuisenscncccor 50 @— — 
AMG cccccccscccssonessaupmenl 10 50 @— — 


Bacon.—There has been a fair demand 
on the spot, and, with light supply, prices 
have ruled a trifle firmer. In the West 
there has been more steadiness, with a fair 
trade at $4.05 for November delivery. We 


uote: 
PEGE bcc ccccccedocscceces .--€5 50 @$5 80 
SV cesescse> cba deseesesaee tees 5 50 @ 5 80 


Larp.—Very little has been done for 
prompt delivery and prices remain without 
variation of moment. Speculators have 
continued to control the market, and legit- 
imate trade has, in consequence, been cir- 
cumscribed. Trade in the next crop has 
been checked by the strong claims of sell- 


ers, We quote: 

Western, per 100 Ibs...... seccvee $6 35 @ 6 45 
CIEY.. .ccccccccccccccccccccccece 5% @ 6 10 
OL ee ee yee ... 6 385 @ 6 85 


Cor Mrats.—The market has been quiet 
throughout, but firm, owing to light offer- 
ings. We quote: 

Smoked Hams .......sccceeeeeeee — 9@— 10 
Smoked Shoulders ...... eccceees —6@ 6 
Smoked Strips....... scieseexcase — * @— 6 

Trercre Beer has been in more active de- 
mand, and choice quality has sold easily at 
our extreme figures. Sales at $19@$20 for 
Philadelphia India Mess and $20@$22 for 
City do. 

Barret Brrr has been in more active 
demand, especially well-known City brands, 
Sales at $9@$10 for Country Mess, $11.25 
@$12 for Packet and Extra Mess, and 
$13.50@$14 for Family. 

Brer Hams are more plenty and in lim- 
ited demand. Sales at $17@$17.25. 


WOOL.—Attention is gradually extend- 
ing to fine grades, and holders of such are 
becoming firmer in their views, exhibiting 
a fecling bordering on indifference, as the 
future promises a quick and a higher mar- 
ket for the staple. Medium grades are stil! 
actively sought for, and all parcels held 
within the line of reason find a prompt sale, 
as manufacturers have wisely concluded 
that the situation is against them, and to 
obtain supplies early, before a further ad- 
vance occurs, seems to be their present ob- 
ject. The past few days have been charac- 
terized by a demand not witnessed in this 
market for several years. Denlers have a 
decided advantage, and, knowing this, are 
not slow to act; but promptly demand full 
and in many cases advanced prices, while 
buyers, in their eagerness, offer few or no 


objections to the extreme rates asked. -We 
quote: 

American X to XXX.......e00.- —83 @— 45 
Pulled... .ccdccvésore em 6b0 646408 —20 @— 40 
TEXAS ... scccccccce stores anes —15 (@— 80 
California....ccccccces deksdesece —15 @— 32 


CATTLE MARKET.—Reef Cattle have 
been in active demand, and, with a supply 
moderate, compared with recent offerings, 
holders have succeeded in obtaining an 
advance of one-quarter of a cent per Ib., the 
improved prices being maintained at the 
close, The sales were 10@10$ cents for 
extra Native Steers, to dress 56@57 lbs. to 
the gross cwt.; 8§@9% for medium and 
prime, to dress 56 lbs.; 8@8} for common 
and ordinary, to dress 55 Ibs.; and 74@8} 
for Texas and Colorado, to dress 55 Ibs. 
For Milch Cows the demand is limited; but 
the receipts somehow do not accumulate. 
We quote, $30@$45, There has been con- 
siderable inquiry for best grades Veal 
Calves; but other kinds have ruled quiet. 
Veal quoted 4@6} cents and Grass-fed 2@3 
Prices of Sheep and Lambs continue low; 
but holders are free sellers and ‘“yers are 
anparently satisfied with the current rates. 
The former sell at 3@44 cents and the 
latter 44@53. Live Hogs continue dull at 
$4@4.30. The receipts for the week were 
10,209 Beef Cattle, 90 Cows, 3,779 Calves, 
86,016 Sheep, and 23,873 Hogs. 


HAY.—There has been a considerable 
falling off in the receipts and prime grades 
are again scarce and wanted. Other de- 
scriptions are in moderate supply, with a 

ood demand. Prices firm and unchanged. 

e quote Shipping, 50c.; Prime, 70@80c. : 
Medium, 50@60c.; Clover, 35@45c.; and 
Salt, 45@50c. The demand for Straw. con- 
tinues active and the receipts light, Hold- 
ers relax none of their firmness in values. 





The nominal store quota- Oats immediately subsequent to our last We quote Long Rye, 55@60c.; Short do., 


c.; and Oat, 35400 —ail cash. 


a 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Immediately subsequent’ to 
our last prices again advanced, under the in- - 
fluence of a good demand and modzrate re- 
ceipts, and the buoyancy continued to the 
close. We quote: 

State. Creamery, fair to choice ,.......21 


an 
11 @18 


State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..19 


seate, Saba me nacsnady oy Oe a 
estern, Creame’ r to fancy......20 @25 
Western, Dairy. pi oe to coe eoee13 @15 


Western, Factory, fair to good........10 @ll 
CHEESE.—The export demand has been 

more active, and, with easier freight rates, 

a good business has been done at stronger 


figures. At the close the market was less 

active, owing to the exticme prices insisted 

on. We quote: ' 

sme SIT) SRY. «o cnite veusess ie 
ate, Fac to fine...........- D 
tate, can.” ae. eee rere bse & Hd 

Western, Factory, choice...........+++ ) OF 

Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 6 @7 


EGGS.—The demand has been fair, and, 
with lighter receipts, sellers have had the 


advantage. We quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 19 
State and Pennsylvania...........000+ 18 @19 
Western and Canadian.......... eooee 16 @I18 


ness in Potatoes at our quotations. We 
uote: 
WO. vc cocccccccccnococcicccscces’s $1 25 @ 1 75 
Peerless.....¢..s+0+. dsccaca@oomss 100 @ 1 2 
State Rose....... enmemenens | PTT 


FRUIT.—Domustic Green.—New Ap- 
ples are selling at $1.50@$2 per bbl. Do- 
MEsTic Drrep.—For Apples there is a good 
demand for choice stock, with an advance 
in prices. For Peeled Peaches the market 
is unchanged. No new Unpeeled have 
been received, but there are someon the 
way. Small Fruits are firm, with a good 
demand. We quote: 





Apples, Sliced, State............. ower 4 @ 5 
Apples, WERE. ....cccccssccctsecses 34 @ 4 
Apples, Southern.........eeseeeee oe 4 @1 
Peaches, Peeled.......... 9 @1 
Peaches, Unpeeled. 4 @6 
Blackberries........ .. 3 @9 
Plums........ aelae aedle Calg wicsaislesisieets —- @ 


SEEDS.—New-crop Western Clover is in 
demand and buyers and sellers are nearer 
together than last reported. Prime to 
choice new may be nominally quoted 74@8 
cents. We quote old-crop prime Western, 
68@7 cents; Choice do., 7}; State, 74@8. 
Timothy has advanced, and there have been 
sales at gradually hardening prices, $2.30 
having been paid for a parcel of about 150 
bags. Nothing has transpired in Calcutta 
Linseed. Of Canary Seed there have been 
sales of 500 bags Smyrna on private terms. 
a ask $1.65, but the best bids are 

1.55. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 69 00@70 00 
“ “ “ 8.40 “se 51 00@52 00 
Standard or Guanape 
8. 





Guano, 
CPO TOR) visiscssgiveee cove 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.............00. 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 00(35 00 
ee Bone Flour ........ 36 0°@39 00 


58 00@54 00 


as Bone Meal....... ... 34 00@36 50 
ad Ground Bone....... 31 00(@33 50 
as Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load........00.+.-e008 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 26 00@29 00 
‘¢ dissolved, high grade...... 25 00@28 00 
German Potash Salts, per ton.... 15 cons 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 50@ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
TOMES acessnsneeassencscos 2 00@ 2 2% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per100]bs. 4 25@ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per ton............ 00@45 00 
(has..H North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer............:. 35 00 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner SouTH WILLIAM STREET, New YORK, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER Freshly Received from CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Buyers served direct from 8t. John’s Park or Erie or 
Midland Poncte, 
Orders by mail have especial attention. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad 8t., N. Y. 


—) 


BA W'S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best qn Ray BLUE and most liberal measure, 
D. 8, WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 

283 North Second t, Philadelphia. 
q —The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
4 ‘Je prices—Largest company in America— 
staple article—pleases everybody—Trade continually 
increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best induce- 

ments—don't waste time—send for Circular to 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton nnd 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
Eee 

For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
14.. For.Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31, 
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Iusurance. 


tor regardi pA ndi: o Seenne Se 
sta: ance compa- 
nies, and also.as to the legal value af policies, pro- 





p — KF a description of the policy is oak 
: hy 4 tnaurer af one ‘4 . 
2. Maker Of full years’ premiwmns paid. 
5. Kind of poltoy. 
THE COST OF LIFE INSURANCE AT 
DIFFERENT AGES. 


THE following table shows very forcibly 
the constantly increasing cost for life insur- 
ance, from the younger to the older ages. 
The figures are according to the combined 
experience of seventeen English compa- 
nies, called the Actuaries’ Table of Mortali- 
ty, being the standard used by the Insur- 
ance Department of Massachusetts, with 
interest at 4 per cent., in valuing the lia- 
bilities of life insurance companies doing 
business in that state. The cost here given 
is for deaths only, no charge being made 
for expenses of any sort, nor for the reserve 
fund which the law requires life insurance 
companies to accumulate. This is the 
naked cost for deaths, when the lives in- 
sured are selected with care. It will be 
seen that the death cost is nearly the same 
for twenty years’ insurance at age 25, for 
fifteen years’ insurance at age 35, for ten 
years’ insurance at age 45, for five years’ 
insurance at age 56, and for one year’s in- 
surance at age 78—viz., about one hundred 
and fifteen dollars paid in advance for each 
term named at the different ages. The cost 
is 20 times as much at age 78 as at age 25, 
as follows: 

At age 35 the cost of . yooss insurance is....¢114 75 
27 


sees 114 80 

° 2 = 6S * - “ eee. 114 89 
°° & Ff Ss bis eoee 115 00 
* =... = ae Ch * eos. 115 15 
_ @-? * Bb * ” eee. 116 85 
ile Mg MMe ale ° eooe 115 61 
yr * FF ¢ - eoee 115 090 
8 © * em * bc sees 116 52 
cnwr « | @ ° oes 117 25 
a °* | eS 2 be ese 117 91 
nf © oS bi ---- 118 06 
of f ee eS = eoee 117 27 
= a ee ° oe. 11518 
2 = = -& 7 eee. 118 26 
 —_— =| &| & ¢ = eee 11775 
ee py ay, sg oo 11607 
me ef © = . eee. 11716 
“ 68 “ “ 2 “ “ was 114 20 
7% “ rt a “ ” ~ 216.481 


The increase in the rate of mortality 
among lives insured cannot be changed by 
any plan or method of insurance. The 
death-rate will be the same, in the same lot 
of lives, whether they are insured by a life 
insurance company or in a co-operative 
society, and the fact that the cost increases 


with age will prevent young men from. 


joining an old society, and will also cause 
the old members to gradually withdraw as 
the number and amount of annual assess- 
ments increase, or the amount paid on 
death losses is reduced, for lack of funds to 
pay in full. 

It is for this reason, as a principal cause, 
that all such schemes, both in Great Britain 
and in this country, have been and must 
always be short-lived. In the very nature 
of the case, they must fail speedily, for men 
go into the Knights of Honor, the Royal 
Arcanum, and such like schemes because 
of the expectation that the amount of their 
annual assessments for deaths and expenses 
will be much less than in a regular life in- 

surance company; and as soon as the sum 


required of a member begins to exceed his 
expectations, as it always does and must, in 
a few years, he will refuse to pay assess- 
ments, because he loses nothing but the 


privilege of paying for future insurance, ° 


the need of which he will not appreciate if 
he is in robust health and in good circum- 
stances financially. Thus the good risks 
will withdraw, without leaving anything as 
a compensation to the society for the loss 
of good paying members, inasmuch as all 
past assessments have been expended in 
payment of losses and expenses from year 
to year. The unhealthy risks will pay long- 
est, and thus the rate of mortality will be 
increased above that indicated in the mor- 
tality tables or to be expected in an average 
population. The assessments will come 
oftener, the annual cost of insurance will 
be larger, andthe added burden will soon 
drive out all sound and young lives, leaving 
a few to pay for the deaths of many. When 
this happens, it will be found advisable for 
all to abandon an unsatisfactory experiment 
and dissolve an irresponsible organization. 


This is not a fancy sketch of mere theory; 
but is a description of hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of failures of societies insuring lives 
on the theory that it can be safely done by 
assessing living members every time a death 
occurs, and thus by a post mortem collec. 
tion get money to pay death claims. 

The wave of experiment in this line now 








THE INDEPENDENT. 






passing through business circles in this 
country will leave disappointment in its 
wake, as it has heretofore in older coun- 
tries; but it will also be a means of educat- 
ing men more and more to appreciate scien- 
tific and reliable life insurance in companies 
whose plans have stood the test of centuries, 
whose claims paid are numbered by thou- 
sands and the amounts returned by millions 
of dollars annually.—J. W. Guirzau, in 
“Insurance Age.” 


A NICE POINT IN THE LAW OF IN- 
SURANCE. 


Tue Chicago Tribune of May 22d says: 
‘“*A case involving a new point of insur- 
ance law was tried yesterday before Judge 
Rogers, and the decision will strike one as 
carrying the rule to the utmost verge of 
the lawin favor of the companies. The 
plaintiff was Annie B. Lawrence, who 
sued the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York to recover two policies of 
$12,000 on the life of her husband, Jeremiah 
R. Lawrence. His death was caused by an 
accidental overdose of laudanum, which he 
took to alleviate pain. The policy of in- 
surance contained a clause that it should 





be void if the assured, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, died b his own hand, sane or 
insane; and the defendants contended that, 
Lawrence having died by his own act, 
even though this poison was taken for an- 
other purpose, the limitation clause of the 
policy applied and the company was dis- 
charged. The judge said at first thought 
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it appeared that the case came within the 


exception, and he the jury to that 
effect; and they seattle. wlthoes leav- 

their seata, returned a verdict for the 
defendant, An appeal was taken to the 
Appellate Court.” 


INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL, 











Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $33.470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 91,113,857 68 


Surplus, including dividends of 1979..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amazi Dodd, 0.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
¥.T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH. Wright 





Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 
drawn. See page 14. 





TO AGENTS, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. is beginning 


to pay dividends on its Tontine policies. The results attained are 


so remarkable that this kind of insurance promises to attract more 


attention than ever, and grow in popularity. Holders of policies 


that have been running for only seven or eight years are beginning 


to receive annual dividends of from 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. on 


the annual premium, and these dividends are likely to increase still 


further as the policies grow older. 


With such results on policies 


of short Tontine terms, much better results are to be looked for 


with those of longer terms. Simultaneously with these settlements, 


the Equitable is making arrangements in many parts of the country 


to offer contracts to superior agents. 


It would be well for all those 


who have skill in effecting insurance to apply at once at the So- 
ciety’s Office, No. 120 Broadway, New York. 





HOME INSU 





RANCEK COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 








Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
FIFTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1879. 
ee et EIN ao ood ob eo Fa cc ctdndtslnwticicaes duce cedacdcmacyecdoeatacdnaddaqenncg sen cussas censaschsescneccessdccgequabensuasenaqenaas $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.....------ MAN eeneceNeediddecadecucaddsusaeene cacadedsdund cusadqcesacs ceeenadedamamdedcadaseadgawdadaaanan ames 1,728,217 oe 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses 


Met Searplus......-..-. eee cc eeeees PR TTC CCT OO TCT TT did dagetnaae saad ane ace eae 
TOTAL ASSETS........... 


COPE E EH EEE HHH HEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEEEHEES EEE SEES EH EEE HEHE HEHEHE HET EHEHHEEHT HEHEHE EE HEHEHE EE EE HEE E HEHE ES 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


COS CC EHO He HEHE EEE HEE HEHE EEE EH EH EE EHH 





HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


Cometh Be MOMMA. «ose ccc ccscc ccc setcceccccccdecccccescedecccccrerccsccccceces $92,422 67 | Loans on Stocee mame on demand (market value of Secure is atten 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth ities $216 367 Ds isan see os daha snaauassadsaodhaewnsengeaee a1 me 
DUMMIES. sc «6 +.9166 ph@aee 6d dple gig cteSeadcdosos naspiede ds ¥Gatosoosecgue 1,926,236 Interest due on it July, 1879.......00cccccecececcnceeereeceeneeteeneeaees Rib 
United States Stocks (market value) Fesna'<ac0on can pemsubceaewtme ceseocags 3,219,500 00 Bolgnes im hands of Agents..............---eeceeeceeerercceecceeeneneneees vee 
a ils manes nc cgncdanavecwonmmncseonconss 189,575 00 A 20 Joo, 2M... cuducthiiibens«cerscscesconscescecesaccesonccces 5,921 26 
State and Municipal Bonds, — WONGGs. 600 cécccccccccccsce eoccecccce 235,778 Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office......... : 
Total eee ree ee C8 oF Re eee eee eeeeee eee SCORSESE EREEHH HHH RHEE EE HED COO HSHE SH SE HSSHSSHHOHAHEOEOE  COOCE MOCO CEDD 109 CES Meher es CenedeHe Cae $6,128,021 74 


T. B. GREENE, 
EDW. H. AHERN, 


} Ass't Seo’s.. 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 








4 Dwidend of FIVE Per Cent. has been declared, payable on demand, 
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Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
$8,400,000 co Pii'Ks; 
$4,900,000 "°Beneyneliers;® *° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 uUseitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE ri. Arp RATES OF THIS 


HENRY STOKES, Presivent. 


C. Y. WEMPLE 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President. Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, EL B. STOKES. 
Secretary. Assist’t Seo's. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIPE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western ~ Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President, 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a omen at_once 


simple, safe, and inexpensive. The p ce af life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of jong 
as needed, at actual current cost, each 


Large accumulations in the hands of the a any are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance, 

In this way the dangers and defects of the old system 
are avoided and the protection of life insurance is 
offered upon a  — as simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire insurance. 

—— for Circulars, giving ratea and full explana- 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


abe oF foate of this Compe are ABSO- 
LUTE $ NOMICA AL, MA MENT, and 
LIBERALT TO To THE 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Poliotes Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seorciory. 
0. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestriut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,632,594 01. 
SAMUEL ©. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the — 7 eve ear. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value. we 
Endowment policies = lifa rates. 


Agents wan Ap’ 
aR ‘SPEPHENs, Vice-President. 











1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANTA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


St ho | $400,000 00 
Rein — and all Lia- 

en ee eae 785,025 16 
Surplas..........0..000c000s., 670,212 88 








$1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
‘Wm. G. Croweit, Sec. Jonn L. THOMPSON, Ass't Sec 








Assets over $4,300,000. 
Surplus nearly $1,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LIFT AND TROST Cf 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 84 MONTH, 224, 1865. 


Persons contemplating insuring are invited to write 
for the Com MM ‘s publications the home office, at 
Philadelphia, o: 


ARTHUR C. IVES, General Agent, 
409 Broadway, New York. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE: COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Slst of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from lst January to Sist roca 


» $4,000,809 47 





No Policies have been issued upon | 
ks; nor upon Fire disconnec' 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from is January, 


1878, to $list December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... "$859,060 58 
The Company has the following Assets, ” deen Le 
United States and 


State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other St Stocks. . $10,009,758 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 704,200 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com 


pany, estimated at......6..-..0.-.000+s 619,084 50 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,520, 4 
PE RE sescepisusecbunsssh-cbeseenecs ‘B81; »210 92 

Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,468 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, er their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JON HORACE GRAY, 
CHARL BS 1 DE NNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS. E ey BLAKE, 











DAViD Ane GEORGE W., a 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, Ro rE BRT L ‘STOR, 
¥ 

















FRANCIS SKIDDY, ‘3 G. D 

WM. STURGIS REDERICK CHAUNCEY, 

ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. 

J HO LO WILLIAM 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM q 

ROYAL PHELPS, PETER V . KING, 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOM i: CobbINatON, 
HORACE i. THURBER, 


C. A. HAND, 
ERP Sti EAT amcor 
ARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prestdent, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Company conducts its bust under the New 





York Safety Fund Law. 


tates Ach 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 

Continental Cor, Court and Montague Streets, 

Bufidings, | and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


se aes 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..$3,327,771 74 
Cash Capitala.....ccccccccccccescces 1,000,000 00 
Re Rise ccctccesssctssccccesses 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

NE evs dtechiddpihteidedcbied 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............. 2:28,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


United States Bonds at market } wales. “$1, ane 250 00 
State and other Bonds and Stocks. 0,674 4 





at EPO AA EME LES OEM 750 00 
Rea’ Lotste, cue buildings in New York 
and Bro rokLy ichakh <cenannbbecadaihes obs 600,000 00 
DN is oct chnkbanannhssssgotarcnses 142,084 54 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 35,809 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A, M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
he H. bU TC HER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department, 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 


JAS. 8. PARSO! 
President. ~~ 





yw A. S. WINCH 
Vice- President,” 
R. E. jiwe|" 


LA CAISSE 


GENERALE, 
OF Panis, FRANCE. 
FIRE INSURANCE & Na Your. VEY" 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


W YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 














JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred..........sececeeees+- $6,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 396,289 26—$5,725 566 78 


Interest received and accrued........... socee cocccccee 2,204,560 48 
Less interest accrued, January let, 1878.......00.ee2-+- 815,895 35—§1,948,665 183—$7,674,231 91 
$42,127,137 20 
=) tN Y 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions tosame.............- aSceaeiosuineees dodaeteddbtcscceets 678,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances...........s.eeee+eeeee eoecees seeeee 231,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ feces... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........... oe 88,635 00 
Profit and loss acCOUNE........cceeeeeeeeeeeees Seiesccee seeccccecces 8,568 98 — $5,918,629 59 
— $36,213,457 61 
ASSETS, 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
WAS IE MINN ODS csscccwsisncecccsaaedsebien soscwcsbesicnaivas 14,791,267 72 
EERE ET OTE TO EE PE Mt eT ee ee ee ET 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on 5 real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).........cceeseeeeceeeeeeeeeeee 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on vxisting policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $8,225,000).............eecseeeeeeeees 621,984 98 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 


sequent to January Ist, 1879...........0 cece rescence ence ereeeee 379,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- . 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 


PE MANUS) Soo. s ccnicvccccccccccscgeccseccctccccicccecseecseces 146,834 75 
Agemts’ balances..........-..s ee seecccececeeccenccecccceecereeeeee 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879............... 306,225 98 — $36,213,457 61 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 

Excess of market value of securities Over COSt.........seeeeseeseeee 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879..............seeeeeee et $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879........ aiewewete $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting prodf, etc...............eeeeeeeeeees er 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald.............+.seeeeeeeee eres 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle Beet PEMONUTD wag ig sisssiais.acoints MUURT Aatorsioaciasseis 32,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..............ee esse eeeeeeee 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent........ Seaewedesseae~s65ageeseeecwsseenecetess es 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 por oont,, over $6,600,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436,64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144, 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per ceat. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,688,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878,,$1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary ist, 1879, $2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, DW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B, CLAFLIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D, © HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN. LOOMIS L. WHITE 
J. B, SEYMOUR, JOHN M.FURMAN, 8,8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. MORRIS FRAN. append | 
Presiden; 


ro 


WILLIAM HW, BEERS, 
ViooePresidont and Actuary: 
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MUTUAL CONFIDENCE; OR, HOME 
FROM THE COUNTRY. 





BY M. D. BRINE, 





Wary, little Doggie, how do you do? 
Have you just come from the country, too? 
My Mamma brought me home to-day 
From nice green meadows, far away. 
Everyone thinks I’ve ‘‘ grown so fat,” 

“‘ Brown as a berry,’’ and all that. 
I don’t care! I’ve had such fun! 
I wish the summer were not done. 


I rolled abont on the grass all day, 

And played with nurse in the fragrant hay. 
Couldn’t exactly climb a tree— 

Most too little for that, you see. 

Played with the butterflies and the bees, 
And went to sleep once under the trees; 
And saw the mooly-cow every night, 
When she filled a pail with milk so white. 


Doeair. 
Well, little boy, 7 had most fun 
Making the hens and chickens run. 
My bark meant only a laugh, you know; 
But the animals never could take it so, 
For just as soon as I opened my mouth 
The creatures ran from north to south, 
And east to west, all over the farm, 
Although I never meant any harm. 


Once in a while I'd take a walk 

With Master; but if I tried to talk 

With the birds or squirrels along the way, 
Not even a minute would they stay. 

I’m sure I meant to be polite. 

But I couldn’t convince them I was right. 
Oh! /’ve had fun in the country too, 

And maybe I’m just as fat as you. 


Bay, 
I soiled my dresses with berry-stain 
Over and over and over again, 
I tore my aprons, and lost my hat— 


Doaaie. . 
And J had terrible fights with the cat. 
She scratched my coat and bit my nose; 
And all because I laughed, I 8’pose. 


Basy. 
Oh! what a pity! But what of that, 
So long as we both grew nearty ana tat? 
are poe 
GABE: CHATTEL PERSONAL. 
BY MARY FE. C. WYETH. 


In those good old days when “ persons 
held to labor” were sometimes also bought 
and sold, and hired and let, along with 
other chattels personal, it naturally befell 
that Gabe, hired out to the Captain, should 
find himself, like many another and far 
worthier servant of destiny, in affliction 
sore because of the daily irritation of one 
and another provoking thorn in the flesh, 
among which, liveliest and sharpest, and, 
therefore, hardest to be endured, was the 
caustic tongue of Bridget, the Irish maid- 
en who ruled in the Captain’s kitchen. 
If cordial hatred compensates, then, in- 
deed, Gabe was not altogether without his 
compensations, and life was made perhaps 
the more endurable by the occasional relief 
afforded the lad by his indulgence in the 
only form of retaliation permitted him— 
namely, his habit of ensconcing himself 
behind the wood-house door, and grim- 
acing horribly through the chinks in the 
boards, the crack of the hinges, and the 
open knot-holes. Here, secure from arrest, 
he rolled his eyes, protruded his tongue, 
and screwed his thick lips into contortions 
manifold. 

If Bridget sometimes witnessed these 
facial performances—and, doubtless, in- 
deed, she did—at least, she gave no sign; 
but allowed the haythin nagur to have his 
sweet revenge according to his will. 

For, truth to tell, Bridget looked upon 
the lad as but one degree removed from a 
‘« gorang-gotang,” to which she often likened 
him, all unconscious that the knowledge of 
her supreme contempt was the poisoned tip 
that rankled and would not be assuaged in 
the lad’s thin-skinned flesh. 

Mr. Will, Mrs. Chamberlaine’s young 
brother, the medical student, was another 
thorn in the flesh of this chattel personal. 
Mr. Will had his weaknesses, Gabe knew 
them, every one. But for this fortunate 
knowledge the poor lad- would have been 
utterly defenseless against the numerove 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Houng nid Ord. shafts which the fun-loving medical student | Chaimlin, Marse Will dat onreasonin’ he 
° 


enjoyed hurling at his devoted head. Dur- 

ing the winter, when pupils of medical col- 
leges, prolonging their anatomical studies 
in dissecting- (and other) rooms into the wee 
sma’ hours, it not infrequently happens that 
they return to their respective homes in a 
state of mental exhilaration scarcely to be 
accounted for by any theory of reflex influ- 
ence of matter upon mind. When it 
chanced that Mr, Will returned to his home 
after one of these nights of dis—section, 
the Captain and Gabe were speedily con- 
strained to repair to the,young man’s cham- 
ber, and devote their united energies to the 
task of reducing toa proper level the tu- 
multuous spirit of its occupant. 

What ailed her uncle on these noisy noctes 
Williamana, as the Captain grimly styled 
the occasions, was a lasting mystery to Miss 
Jenny, whose concern was none the less di- 
minished because her father peremptorily 
forbade her coming to the room when her 
uncle had one of his ‘‘ serious indisposi- 
tions.” The poor young lady, sublimely 
ignorant of the real state of affairs, was 
often in considerable affliction on account 
of these mysterious noctes, which affliction 
was scarcely lessened by Gabe’s frequent 
immoderate fits of laughter on the days fol- 

b Swing the nights. 

‘‘Laws! yis, Miss Jinny. Marse Will 
pow’ful sick,” he would say, in answer to 
her anxious inquiries. ‘‘’Clar, I’se lookin’ 
fer him ter see snakes de bery nex’ time. 
Dell law! it dat cur’us’bout dem yere ’tacks. 
De Cap’n’s med’cine don’ take no sort 0’ 
holt. Dey jes’ has to war desselves out. 
Mighty onconvenient ’tacks dey is, too; and 
Marse Will jes’ like a hop-toad when dey 
onhim. De Cap’n gits dat beat out tryin’ 
fer keep him in de bed. Golly! I t’ink I 
busts myse’f wide open, studdyin’ ’bout how 
ter keep from laughin’ de hole night fru.” 
And then, by way of equalizing matters, 
probably, the boy would round off with a 
peal of laughter, quite at variance with the 
theme and the occasion—at least, from Miss 
Jenny’s point of view. 

Upon occasions, when wrought to a cer- 
tain pitch by the exercise of the mischief: 
loving student’s teasing propenéfies, Gabe 
would, ae it were, stand at bay, and utter cer- 
tain implied threats about ‘ ’splain in more 
tickelar like to Miss Jinny ’bout dem ar 
spree-sprises o’ Marse Will’s, when he dun 
come home so pow’ful sitk he couldn't tell 
wedder he a-foot or a-hossback.” 

At such times the young gentleman 
would presently cease his tormenting sport, 
and come to a tacit understanding with the 
lad, by which, for a sufficient considera- 
tion—usually in the shape of a pint of pea- 
nuts—the lad’s communication with Miss 
Jenny was limited to all subjects excepting 
the subject. Yet, for all that, the 
supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon power was 
clearly shown in the sequel, which was that, 
in revenge for his forced armistice, Mr. 
Will would contrive to scare the sense out 
of the hoy by horrible stories of the dissect- 
ing-room, to which he professed*to be 
always on the point of taking Gabe, for the 
purpose of keeping the rats away from the 
subjects therein. I believe Gabe would 
have as cheerfully faced Beelzebub himself 
as he would have adventured himself 
within a dozen blocks of a medical college, 
around whose direful precincts he fully 
believed hovered goblins and satyrs mani- 
fold, ready and waiting to seize on any un- 
wary chattel personal who might be found 
in its ominous vicinity. 

‘Don’ tell me,” Gabe would reply, in 
doleful accents, to Mrs. Chamberlaine’s at- 
tempts at consolation after one of Mr. 
Will’s particularly big scares. ‘‘ Der ain’t 
no use in ebber talkin’. Dat’s sho, dat is, 
Dey does kotch niggas, an’ cuts ’em up, an’ 
biles ’em down; in dat ar ’section-room. 
Dem yer marse doctahs dun run ‘hole 
heaps o’ Black Marias, wid injin-rubber 
rop’ ’roun’ de wheels, fer keep ’em from 
squeakin’ when dey slip up on ye; and de 
driber jis knock a nigga down, cut he froat 
wide open wid a shahp razah, an’ chuck 
him in de waggin’; wid a ’hole pile o’ dead 
niggas, fer bile down in dat ar ‘section. 
room. Old Gabe dusn’t want ter go nigh 
no sich.” 

‘* Behave yourself discreetly, then,” Mrs. 
Chamberlaine’s gentle caution would be; 
and Gabe, shaking his head gloomily, 
would yespond; “’Clap to mussy, Miss 
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don’t gib no ’tention to all de ’screetly 
*havin’ dis yer nigga puffawms, ’count 0’ 
his sheer de meanniss. He jis gib he ’hole 
*tention ter de fus speck o’ onscreetly doin’s, 
an’ ’clars he gwine ter tote ole Gabe ter dat 
ar ‘section-room, fur skeer de rats off de 
dead cawpsisis. Good gur-ra-cious! Miss 
Chaimlin, I wish dat ar ’section-room was 
dead. Boo—hoo—oo!” 

And so it usually ended in Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine’s pledging her word that, for the 
present month, at least, the boy should re- 
main unharmed of all medical students. 

In what class or condition of life does not 
the spirit of caste prevail? Is there a social 
depth this side that point where certain 
philosophers tell us that down is up so low 
that nothing lower underlies it? 

To the free-born Southern mind, three 
decades agone, the social grade of the chat- 
tel personal seemed the bottom layer. The 
chattel personal himself, with subtler powers 
of discrimination, recognized a lower depth. 
To bea “‘slave-nigger” was, perhaps, humili- 
ation more or less intensified according to 
the standing and character of the owner 
thereof. To bea “hired-out slave-nigger” 
was degradation absolute. It was the 
burden and heaviness of poor Gabe’s life 
that he was a sublet chattel. In his own 
phrase and with a heart-wrung, scornful 
emphasis of expression beyond the power 
of any trick of elocution to reproduce, he 
was a “‘pore, mizzable, no-’count, hi’ed-out 
slave-nigga!” At first sight his chattel heart 
had warmed to the Captain. 

“‘T’d dun be ’joiced clar ter de jubilee ef 
de Cap'n jis be ’suaded fer buy ole Gabe,” 
he had again and again confided to his next 
friend, Captain Tucker’s Ike; and when, in 
consequence of hisehaving given up all 
hope of ever attaining to that desired state 
of chattel bliss, he had in dire despair con- 
templated and in part executed an escape 
from all serfdom, by crossing over on a 
Mississippi River ferry-boat to the other 
side, the side of Luckerdom and the free 
soilin ‘‘ dat ar’ Illinoy,” Gabe received from 
Miss Jenny his unqualified discharge— 
although execution of the order was indefi- 
nitely postponed by the kind intervention 
of Mrs. Chamberlaine—life thereafter be- 
came flat, stale, and unprofitable to the 
luckless chattel. Even freedom seemed to 
lose its mysterious charm and I}linois was 
a land abhorred. 

“Say, Gab’l, don’ yo’ wishes yo’se free, 
like Tis?” Mr. Will overheard a free mulatto 
(there were always some of that sort in 
the good city) in complaisant voice inquire. 
“Go long ’bout yo’ business, nigga,” was 
Gube’s instant reply. ‘‘ Yo’ ’specs you’se 
somebody kase yo’ got no mayse an’ mistis, 
dus yo’? Well, I tells yo’ wot yo’ is. You’se 
a no-nation, yaller nigga; dat wot yo’ is! 
G’long ’way from heah. I ’spises all sich. 
De Blennerhasset niggas ain’t got down dat 
low fer ’sociations yit.” 

Then, as his snubbed interlocutor, with 
curling lip and cheeks paling with sup- 
pressed wrath at the insult, took his in- 
censed departure, the boy tuned up his 
pipes and sang after his visitor, bridging 

“ Abysmal agonies 
With strong, clear calms of harmonies,” 
a psalm of the pride.of life: 


“Now, honey, come heah to de ole cabin do’ 

An’ sot down wid me on de landin’; 

Ise gwine fer instruck yo’ "bout how ter behave, 
So's to ’pear like a nigga ob standin’. 

For ole massa’s quality, ole missis too, 
An’ see de rispeck deyse commandin’ ; 

Den don’ furgit, honey, whatebber yo’ do, 
Dat yo’ is a nigga ob standin’. 


“ Yo’ wars de big collah an’ shiny crewat, 
An’ weskit so yaller an’ dashin’ ; 
So don’ furgit, chile, when yo’ takes off yo’ hat, 
Dat yo’ is a pusson ob fashion. 
Ef a no-nation nigga, wid sassy mouf-chat, 
Come up for claim any relations, 

Jis ax him fer scuse yo’ from all sich as dat, 

Kase yo’ habbent de honah ob 'quaintance.” 

Mr. Will’suproarious laughter interrupted 
the mellifluous ditty, and the ‘‘ no-nation” 
unfortunate, who, despite his wrath, had 
lingered at the alley-gate to listen to the 
warbling, shuffled off, muttering anathemas 
manifold. 

But Gabe was jubilant. It was to hima 
supreme event; for it was the one time when 
the ‘‘hi’ed-out slave-nigga” had the best of 
one free-born and, withal, having ‘‘ blood” 
in his veins. 

So it was no great wonder that, Mr, Will 
having had his Jaugh and taken his. Jeave, 
the lad, offended bus triumphant, should 





take up the strain and sing, in accents reso- 
nant with prophetic imaginings: 

“ Now go to de sto’ wid yo’ ole Massa’s hoas, 

An’ dgtbe yo’ fine dray team a-tandem, 
An’ hole up yo’ head, so’s to "pear like a boss, 
Kase yo’ is a nigga ob standin.” 

Ah, me! those good old times! I am 
neither progressive philanthropist nor com- 
plaisant economist, that [ should write of 
the ‘‘ bad old times and the blessed new.” 
Ah, no! Old wine is best. There is no love 
like the old love. Good old times! Dear 
old Captain! Piquant Miss Jenny! Bliss- 
ful, yea, almost enviable Old Gabe! Tears 
start as thus I stir the ashes of the past and 
feel the glow of life’s warm embers in the 
unforgotten days. Hearts were warmer, 
loves were tenderer, sympathies were 
broader in those good old days, The wheels 
of Time may not roll backward. The con- 
traband of war and the freedman are tri- 
umphs of progress, no doubt; but round 
their meek and modern individuality there 
hangs no glamour of the olden days, suchas 
makes tender and beautiful the memory of 
the chattel personal. 

—————————— 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 


Forty miles, apart, as the cranes fly, 
stand the great cities of Ozaka and Kioto. 
The one is the city of canals and bridges, 
Its streets are full of bustling trade, and its 
waterways are ever alive with gondolas, 
shooting hither and thither like the wooden 
shuttles inaloom. The other is the sacred 
city of the Mikado’s empire, girdled with 
green hills and a nine-fold circle of flowers, 
In its quiet, clean streets, laid out like a 
chessboard, walk the shaven monks and 
gowned scholars, And very beautiful is 
Kioto, with pretty girls, and temple gardens, 
and castle walls, and towers, and moats in 
which the white lotos blooms. : 

Long, long ago, in the good old days be- 
fore the hairy-faced and pale-cheeked men 
from over the Sea of Great Peace (Pacific 
Ocean) came to Japan; before the black 
coal-smoke and snorting engine scared the 
white heron from the rice-fields; before 
black crows and fighting sparrows, which 
fear not man, perched on telegraph wires, 
or ever a railway was thought of, there 
lived two frogs—one in a well in Kioto, the 
other in a lotos-pond in Ozaka, 

Now it is a common proverb in the Land 
of the Gods (Japan) that ‘‘the frog in the 
well knows not the great ocean,” and the 
Kioto frog had so often heard this scornful 
sneer from the maids who came to draw 
out water, with their long bamboo-handled 
buckets, that he resolved to travel abroad 
and see the world, and especially the tai 
kai (the great ocean). 

“‘T’ll see for myself,” said Mr. Frog, as 
he packed his wallet and wiped his specta- 
cles, ‘‘ what this great ocean is that they 
talk about. I'll wager it isn’t half as deep 
or wide as my well, where I can see the 
stars even at daylight.” 

Now the truth was, a recent earthquake 
had greatly reduced the depth of the well 
and the water was getting very shallow. 
Mr. Frog informed his family of his inten- 
tions. Mrs. Frog wept a great deal; but, 
drying her eyes with her paper handker- 
chief, she declared she would count the 
hours on her fingers till he came back, and 
at every morning and evening meal would 
set out his table with food on it, just as if 
he were home. She tied up a little lac- 
quered box full of boiled rice and snails for 
his journey, wrapped it around with a silk 
napkin, and, putting his extra clothesin a 
bundle, swung it on his back. Tying it 
over his neck, he seized his staff and was 
ready to go. 

“« Sayonara” (‘‘ Good-bye”) cried he, as, 
with a tear in his eye, he walked away. 

“Sayonara. Oshideukant” (‘ Good-bye. 
Walk slowly”), croaked Mrs. Frog and the 
whole family of young frogs in a chorus. 

Two of the froggies were still babies 
that is, they were yet polywogs, with a half 
inch of tail still on them; and, of course, 
were carried about by being strapped on 
the back of their older brothers, 

Mr. Frog being now on land, out of his 
well, noticed that the other animals did not 
leap, but walked on their legs, And, not 


wishing to be eccentric, he lkewlse began 
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briskly walking upright on his hind legs or 
waddling on all fours, 

Now it happened that about the same 
time the Ozaka father frog bad become 
restless and dissatisfied with life on the 
edges of his lotus-ditch. He had made up 
his mind to ‘‘cast the lion’s cub into the 
valley.” 

“Why! that és tall talk for a frog, I must 
say,” exclaims the reader. ‘‘What did he 
mean?” 

I must tell you that the Ozaka frog was 
a philosopher. Right at the edge of his 
lotos-pond was a monastery, full of Budd- 
hist monks, who every day studied their 
sacred rolls and droned over the books of 
Confucius, to learn them by heart. Our 
frog had heard them so often that he could 
(in frog language, of course) repeat many 
of their wise sentences and intone responses 
to their evening prayers put up to the great 
idol Amida. Indeed, our frog had s0 often 
listened to their debates on texts from the 
classics that he had himself become a sage 
and a philosopher. Yet, as the proverb 
says, ‘‘ the sage is not happy.” 

Why not? In spite of a soft mud-bank, 
plenty of green scum, stagnant water, and 
shady lotos leaves, a fat wife and a numer- 
ous family; in short, everything to make a 
frog happy, his forehead, or rather gullet, 
was wrinkled with care from long ponder- 
ing of knotty problems, such as the follow- 
ing: 

The monks often came down to the edge 
of the pond to look at the pink and white 
lotus. One summer day, as a little frog, 
hardly out of his tadpole state, with a small 
fragment of tail still left, sat basking on a 
huge round leaf, one monk said to the 
other: 

**Of what does that remind you?” 

“‘The babies of frogs will become but 
frogs,” said one shaven pate, laughing. 
“What think you?” 

“The white lotos flower springs out of 
the black mud,” said the other, solemnly, 
as both walked away. 

The old frog, sitting near by, overheard 
them and began to philosophize: ‘‘ Humph! 
The babies of frogs will become but frogs, 
hey? If mud becomes lotos, why shouldn't 
a frog become a man? Why not? If my 
pet son should travel abroad and see the 
world—go to Kioto, for instance—why 
shouldn't he be as wise as those shining- 
headed men, I wonder? 1 shall try it, 
anyhow. I'll send my son on a journey to 
Kioto. I'll ‘cast the lion’s cub into the 
valley’ (send the pet son abroad in the 
world, to see and study) at once. I'll deny 
myself for the sake of my offspring.” 

Flump! splash! sounded the water, as a 
pair of webby feet disappeared. The 
‘‘lion’s cub” was soon ready, after much 
paternal advice, and much counsel to be- 
ware of being gobbled up by long-legged 
storks, and trod. on by impolite men, and 
struck at by bad boys. ‘‘ Kio ni mo inaka” 
(‘* Even in the capital there are boors”) said 
Father Frog. 

Now it so happened that the old frog 
from Kioto and the “‘lion’s cub” from 
Ozaka started each from his home at the 
same time. Nothing of importance oc- 
curred to either of them until, as luck 
would have it, they met on a hill near 
Hashimoto, which is half way between the 
two cities. Both were footsore, and web- 
sore, and very tired, especially about the 
hips, on account of the unfroglike manner 
of walking, instead of hopping, as they had 
been used to. 

“* Ohaio goearimasté” (‘* Good-morning”’) 
said the ‘‘lion’s cub” to the old frog, as he 
fell on all fours and bowed his head to the 
ground three times, squinting up over his 
left eye, to see if the other frog was paying 
equa! deference in return. 

‘* He’, konnichi wa” (‘‘ Yes, good-day’”) re- 
plied the Kioto frog. 

“*O tenki” (‘‘It is rather fine weather to- 
day”) said the “‘ cub.” 

** He’, yoi tenki gozence” (‘‘ Yes, it is very 
fine”) replied the old fellow. 

‘‘Tam Gamataro, from Ozaka, the oldest 
son of Hiki Dono, Sensui no Kami” (Lord 
Bullfrog, Prince of the Lotos-Ditch). 

‘““Your Lordship must be weary with 
your journey. I am Kayeru San of Ido- 
midzu (Sir Frog of the Well) in Kioto. I 
started out to see the ‘great ocean’ from 
Ozaka; but, I declare, my hips are so dread. 
fully tired that I believe that I'll give up 
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my plan and content myself with a look 
from this hill.” 

The truth must be owned that the old 
frog was not only on his hind legs, but also 
on his last legs, when he stood up to look 
at Ozaka; while the ‘‘cub” was tired 
enough to believe anything. The old fel- 
low, wiping his face, spoke up: 

‘Suppose we save ourselves the trouble 
of the journey. This hill is half way be- 
tween the two cities, and while I see Ozaka 
and the sca you can get a good look of the 
Kio” (Capital, or Kioto). 

‘Happy thought!” said the Ozaka frog. 

Then both reared themselves upon their 
hind-legs, and, stretching upon their toes, 
body to body, propped each other up, rolled 
their goggles and looked steadily, as they 
supposed, on the places which they each 
wished to see. Now every one knows that 
a frog has eyes mounted in that part of his 
head which is front when he is down and 
back when he stands up. ' They are set like 
a compass on gimbals. 

Long and steadily they gazed, until, at 
last, their toes being tired, they fell down 
on all fours. 

“‘T declare!” said the old yaze (daddy) 
*‘ Ozaka looks just like Kioto; and as for 
‘the great ocean’ those stupid maids talked 
about, I don’t see any at all, unless they 
mean that strip of river that looks for all 
the world like the Yodo. I don’t believe 
there is any ‘ great ocean’!” 

“ Asfor my part,” said the “cub,” “I am 
satisfied that it’s all folly to go further; for 
Kioto is as like Ozaka as two grains of rice.” 
Then he said to himself: ‘‘Old Totsu San 
(my father) is a fool, with all his philoso- 
phy.” 

Thereupon both congratulated themselves 
upon the happy laborsaving expedient by 
which they had spared themselves a long 
journey, much leg-weariness, and some 
danger. They departed, after exchanging 
many compliments; and, dropping again 
into a frog’s hop, they leaped back in half 
‘the time—the one to his well and the other 
to his pond. There each told the story of 
both cities looking exactly alike; thus 
demonstrating the folly of those foolish 
folks called men. As for the old gentle- 
man in the lotos-pond, he was so gidd to 
get the ‘“‘cub” back again that he never 
again tried to reason out the problems of 
philosophy. And to this day the frog in 
the well knows not and believes not in the 
“great ocean.” Still do the babies of frogs 
become but frogs. Still is it vain to teach 
the reptiles philosophy; for all such labor 
is ‘‘like pouring water in a frog’s face.” 
Still out of the black mud springs the 
glorious white lotos in celestial purity, un- 
folding its stajniess petals to the smiling 
heavens, the emblem of life and resurrec- 
tion. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communtoations for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tax Inpargnpent, New York.) 





Now that the evenings are growing cooler 
and longer, we must call the puzzlers in-doors 
a little earlier. We suppose, if we do this, 
that they will want something more than glory 
to work for; and here it is: 

You know the list of Dickens’s novels that 
the publisher of THe INDEPENDENT offers, in 
another column? Look it over and select 
your favorite volume, for we will send any 
single volume to the one forwarding the best 
list of words to be made from ‘‘ Independent,” 
and three weeks will be allowed for the work. 
The following words will be admitted : 

1. Historical proper names. 2. Christian 
names found in English dictionaries. 8. Hnglish 
words found in English dictionaries. 4. No two 
words spelled alike unless the meanings are entirely 
different. 

Please read these rules carefully, and don’t 
scramble to the post-office at the very last 
minute with a postal-card asking what kind of 
words you can put in. 

This work of anagram making is excellent 
practice, prize or no prize ; and we hope to be 
obliged to double our force of office-boys 
under the pressure of your postal business. 

RIDDLE BY DEAN SWIFT. 
We are dainty little creatures, 
All of different form and features. 
One of us in glass is set, 
One of us you'll find in jet, 
Another you may find in tin, 
And the fourth a box within. 
If the fifth you would pursue, 
It would never fly from you. 








I am composed of 72 letters. 

My 7, 8, 12, 21, 58, 1, 68,2, 10, 28, 20, 50, 
80, 6 is one of Hay’s poems. 

My 82, 4, 3, 64, 68, 28, 49, 19, 20 was called 
“‘ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 

My 35, 14, 15, 33, 5, 68, 88, 16 is a story now 
being published in one of the leading maga- 
zines. 

My 72, 65, 48, 70, 8, 47, 60, 44, 89, 26, 48, 65, 
63 is a character in “‘ Little Dorrit.” 

My 36, 64, 40, 8, 20, 18, 87, 22, 65, 54, 18, 70, 
67 is an American essayist. 

My 9, 8, 11, 60, 69,12 ts one of the ‘“‘ No- 
Name Series.’’ as 

My 68, 50, 55, 81, 56, 82, 70, 41, 51, 21, 35, 60, 
88, 71, 25, 45, 46, 52, 27, 17, 24, 50, 10, 18 is one 
of Poe’s stories. 

My 21, 57, 4, 65, 70, 42, 6, 14, 20, 44, 49, 58, 
28, 59, 62, 65, 64, 56 is one of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

My 4, 38, 82, 19, 66, 10, 34, 65, 7, 82, 66, 1, 20, 
12, 61, 2, 67, 65, 20 is a poem by Burns. 

My whole is a quotation from Dryden. 

OLIVER. 


WHO ANSWERS? 
1. 

What is the longest and shortest thing in the 
world, the swiftest and slowest, the most 
divisible and most extended, the most regarded 
and least valued, without which nothing can 
be done, which devours all that is small and 
yet gives life to all that is good? 

Il, 

What word in the English language contains 

all the vowels in their regular order? Z. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
Cross-worRD Enioma.—THE INDEPENDENT. 
DOUBLE AOROBTIC, 


ParagoN 
HorologE 
IntervieW 
LabyrintH 
Algebra 
DiagraM 
EscoloP 
LudicrouSs 
PatriarcH 
a ae ae me | 
ImpostoR 
AntelopE 
BISHOP OF OXFORD'S PUZZLE. 
The parts are: Chest, Eyelids, Knee-caps, 
Drums of che Ear, Foot and Hand, Nails, Soles, 
Muscles, Palms, Tulips, Almond Calves, Hares, 
Heart, Lashes, Arms, Veins, Instep, Nose, 
Pupils, Tendons, Tube, Temples, Gum, Voice 
and Breath Scent, Palate, Skull, Bridge, Shoul- 
ders, Ham, Eyebrows, Cords. KE. 8. T. 


Selections. 


THE STORY OF THE GENTIANS. 


In the beautiful age of fairy mirth, 
When the Angel of Flowers dwelt on the 











, 
At the close of a sultry summer’s day 
There passed through the forest a weary Fay. 
All day he had journeyed, and now, o’erworn, 
With the water spent in his drinking-horn, 
He longed for a draught of ae dew 
And then to slumber the long night t rough. 
“ Oh! is there a kindly flower,’’ he said, 
“ That its cup of dew for my sake will shed ?”” 
“J will,’’ cried a dear little Gentian flower 
That was nodding to sleep in a jessamine 
bower. 
“Tl give thee the dew Night has given to me; 
May = prove refreshment and strength to 
ee. 


The Fairy drank it and sank to rest 

In a Skylark’s deserted grassy nest. 

The Angel of Flowers at sunrise came, 
When mountains were tipped with hues of 


flame, 
Taking his way by the jessamine bower, 
Where nestled the generous Gentian flower. 
“Little blossom,” he said, “thy love I have 


seen 
And thou’ shalt be fairer than thou hast 
been 


No prettier charm for thee can I devise 
Than a fringe on the lids of those violet 
eyes. 
He vanished ; and sudden a wondrous change 
Came over the flower. The Bee thought it 
strange, 
When he came again, as he slowly flew 
To — depths through that fringe of 
ue. 
But a sister Gentian was standing by, 
With envy and jealousy in her eye. 
With a flush of anger and a look of pride, 
«« My buds shall not open to-day,” she cried. 
e Angel of Flowers was hovering near, 
And her passionate words he chanced to 


hear, 
“Thou must keep thy vow, though it bring 
thee ae. 
Thou mayst never open thy buds again!" 
Oh! never more may the flower look up, 
Never catch the dew in her deep-blue cup, 
And the tears come oft in her close-shut 


e 
Turned’ “blindly up toward the beautiful 


skies 
While her sister raises with happy love 
Her azure-' eyes to the blue above, 
ete i she poe he the we eye 
e ower Angel, passing by 
And the blind one knows by the falling tear 
Phat the pitying Spirit is hovering near. 
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4 BREAHMO GLOSSARY. 


Ir is desirable that those who carry on 
controversies with us should understand the 
meaning we attach to the words we employ. 
We feel the disadvantages under which we 
labor. The doctrines of our faith must be 
embodied in language; and when we speak 
or write we are obliged to use current and 
popular expressions, such as readily present 
themselves for use. We cannot invent 
words; but must accept those which exist. 
The argument applies with equal force to 
the three principal languages we have to 
employ for the mination of our Theistic 
faith—Sanskrit, English, and Bengali. But, 
as the words we use have acquired certain 
orthodox meanings at the hands of men of 
other religious persuasions, we find that 
they do not faithfully represent our views 
and sentiments when they are employed b 
us. Hence is it that we always run the ris 
of being misunderstood. Our thoughts 
alone are ours, but not the English words 
in which we embody those thoughts, The 
words are other men’s words; they are 
Christian or Hindu words; and hence the 
public, justly or unjustly, attribute to them 
Christian or Hindu meanings even when 
we Theists make use of them. This is not 
quite fair, and yet itis inevitable. People 
may think we have no right to divorce 
words from their accepted meaning, and at- 
tach to them an arbit significance en- 
tirely our own. Perhaps it would be better 
to interpret these words once for all, and 
allow the public clearly to realize the sense 
in which we use them. Such an explana- 
tion may not altogether remove the mis- 
understanding, but we have no doubt it 
will help to minimize it. Let us try to put 
a rendering upon some of the principal 
words in our theology: 


Heaven...........----Lhat exalted state of 
the soul in which it 
is near to God in pur- 
ity and joy. 

ere cocecccceees oDMRRROSS GR ain i the 


soul. 

Seeing God............ Vivid realization of the 
Divine Spirit within 
and without. 

Hearing God........... Realization of Divine 
authority in the dic- 
tates conselence 
and the holy im- 

ulses of the soul. 


Touching God......... To feel the Lord’s be- 
setting presence. 

WOge.cccccccgecccccocs Quiet and soll com- 
munion with the 
Supreme Spirit. 


Prayer........seseeesss Lhe begging attitude of 
the soul and strong 
hungering after spir- 
itual blessings. 

Communion of Saints..Devout and loving ap- 
prehension of the 
characters and ex- 

amples of saints in 

heart. 


the 
Inspiration...... +e+++-Outpouring of the 8 
- of God in the oy 
soul, 
Regeneration.........- Beginning of the higher 


spiritual life, as dis- 

tinguished from the 

lower carnal life. 
Ecstasy.......+ee+e++--J0y in = Lord. 


Ee 


IN A NEW YORE GLASS-PAINTER'S 
STUDIO. 


In the glass-painters’ workshops—we 
write these remarks in one of the most 
noted—may be seen devices, at a cost with- 
in the reach of the majority, which would 
brighten and illuminate habitations large 
or small. Here are medallion windows 
filled with medallions, or els, containin 
colored pictures, arranged in a cqumactdiedl 
manner, and imbedded in a mosaic orna- 
mental ground formed of rich colors, highly 
suggestive and agreeable in a sitting-room, 
whatever be its principal uses. Here are 
pictures without number, marr 4 suc- 
cessive incidents in a parable, a story, or a 
legend, prose or verse, some even bearing 
effigies, having lighter colors for. the edg- 
ings of the various panelings and outer 
border of the windows. Profuse in fancy 
are the groups of leaves, the maple, 
oak, ivy, and the parasitical plants, as 
well as the birds and insects, and 
the scroll-work formed of the twining 
tendrils of =. or boughs, or branches. 
Borders with stalks running up the sides of 
the lights, either in a serpentine manner or 
straight, from which spring leaves, acorns, 
nuts, fruit; the stalks, maybe, of one color, 
the leaves of another, and these introduced 
ona colored ground. There is a very be- 
wilderment, of course, of heraldic emblems 
and equipments—the shield, the helmet, 
crown, coronet, crest, mantling, motto— 
highly enriched with barbaric gems. At 
hand are ranged coats of arms, or badges, 
or merchants’ marks, initials of a rich, ex- 
travagant form, and monograms highly 
decorated. Attractive enough will the 
common ‘decorated patterns” be found, 
consisting of a number of narrow fillets 
and bands, some colored, some orna- 
mented, but for the most part plain and 
white, disposed in the forms of circles, 
lozenges, ovals, quatre-foils, and other 
geometrical a or even simply retic- 
ulated and ously interwoven with each 
other.—CHaRLEs A. CoLE, i ‘‘ Harper's 
Magazine” for October. 
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Amone a party who were visiting the 
beautiful country estate of a Boston business 
man, recently, was a gentleman considerably 
interested in ornithology. As they passed 
through the unds, he accosted a laborer, 
and asked: “Has Mr. B—— any macaws on 
the place now?’’ Resting from his labors, the 
son of Erin replied : ‘‘ McCaws, is it? Begorra, 
I don’t remember any of that name; but there 
is the two McGinnesses at woorrk forninst the 
barn. 











We all have our preferences; but no one prefers to j 


hear acrying baby when the fact is so well known 
that Dr. Bull's Baby Syrup would at once quiet it. 
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18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 
METAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS. 
DECORATIONS, FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
DWELLINGS. 
List of CATALOGUES on application. 


R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 
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Art Worker in Wood, Pt, and Marble. 
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FURNACES. 
Wrought Iron, 
LINTON | =: 
| Brick-Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace, Fire-Pot,. 
) Wrought Iron, 
RYSTAL. oo 
L Land Cast-Iron 
ja Burning Furnace Fire-Pet. 


MANUFACTURED RY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, Cleveland, Chicago. 
New York Agency, G.G. HALLETT, 236 Water St. 


















ARNES’ PATENT F 
POWER MACHINERY 
different machines with 
which Mechanics and Job- 
bers in ee ey work 
can compe as to 
, = _ owe with om Dower 
mateurs’ Su 
Bracket and Builders” Designs. 
Machines Sent on Trial. 
© and prices. 
. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Winnebago Co. Mh Ootord. 
. 
Young America Press Co., 
b JOsBPH WATSON, Proprietor,)¢ 
35 Murray St., New York, 
me; Manufacture a large variety 
of hand, ov —_—— 
t resses, ranging in ice 
fon Ms cents to sibo. _ 
presses taken in exc . Cir- 
culars free. a Shecimen Book of 
Type, Cut . 10 cts, Ini iC~ 
tion Book for Amateur Printers, 
15 cents. Sample pac 


of plain and fancy 
= 10 cents. 


« Jobber, 
rice, $60. 


The astonishing offer to 
secure WORCESTER’S UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
will soon be withdrawn. 
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Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifier, 
emeves every blemish on beauty, one has long main 


tion and among Fashionable es, preserving 
plexion from the baneful influence of the sun, 
Suet, and win Removes Tan, Freckles, and Moth 
Patches. One bottle will last six months, it 
every day. Beware of imitations or cream of 
name. 

Do not be im; uw the 
article is bin a yh thing.” But stand 
by the genuine, and you will stand by the right. Price, 


*TTALIAN MEDICATED SOAP.—Cures Salt 
Rhe Erysi \ Re. fica Ww 





statements: “This 


um, Ring rms, 
Chafed and P Face and Hands, and isa 
sha’ compoun . Price, 35 cts. per cake. 
DR ar tex cae call ee hair from low 
arms - 


et upper li and 
, on single application, and 
injury to the skin. ice, $1.60 } 5 
TgUrp VEGETABLE ROUGE.—Imparts a 
delicate roseate tinge to the complexion, so close 
imitating Nature as to defy detection and immovable 
by rebos with cloth or handkerchief. Price, 50 cts. 
r ” ~% 
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Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & 00., 76 & 77 Spring St.,N.Y. 
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? PATENT LAMP COMPANY, 


105 Chambers 8t., New York. 


CHURCH LIGHTS A SPECIALTY !! 


IV 





KEROSENE CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS. 
Canbe lighted, filled, and trimmed without removing globe 


shade, 





of the Singer Manufactur- 
ing Company for 


356,432 
Sewing-Machines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
(about twenty in number) will not equal these figures, 

We submit that nothing but the undoubted superior 
ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS could 
ever have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SALES 1878 





Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 








See page 14. 


Providence, R. I. 
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MARCHAL & SMITH 


PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 


UNIVERSITY ORGAN, PRICE $70. 
SOLID WALNUT CASE, 


with beantiful Carved Brack- 
ets, Ornamental Lamp- 
Stands and Handles, all 
of Solid Walnut. It is 
63 inches high, 46 
inches Jong, and 
24 inches 
wide. 









It has three sets of Reeds—two 
sets of 5 octaves each and one set 
of 8 octaves—with Eleven Stops. 

The Action is made with best Up. 
right Bellows, Steel Bellows Springs, 
Patent Swells, and Improved Stop 
Action, The mechanism throughout 
this Organ is a model of Simplicity, 
Durability, and Accuracy. The Reeds 
are the best that can be made, They 
" are easy of access and arranged for 
durability, convenience, and the best 
possible musical effects. 

WE GUARANTEE IT FOR SIX 
YEARS, and ship it securely for $70. 

To those who are not familiar with 
Organs our price may seem too low to 
cover the cost of a thoroughly first- 
class instrument. To such we would 
say that we send them to all parts of 
the country for trial, inviting the 
most thorough examination and 
allowing fifteen days for tests. If 
not found in every way satisfactory, 
we will take it back and pay all 
= freights. We ask only for security 

© that it will be returned or promptly 
paid for. We make no reduction 
from our price. We do not give Stool 
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and Cover, except to those who send the money with their order. 

TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE has shown us that where every Organ is sold on its own merits entire 
and permanent satisfaction is secured. A t's ideration will convince the most skeptical 
of the entire safety of our plan and the absolute certainty of securing a good instrument from us. 
We send an Organ, inviting the closest scrutiny, and we give fifteen days to test it on its own merits, with 
no one to mislead you in {ts favor. Dealers buy from the manufacturers or jobbers, and must take such Pianos 
and Organs as are sent; and they mustsell them without regard to quality—--—-Our Instrument must 
speak for itself. The dealer can hide the defects of his. We must send one so good that its superiority is 
apparent. The dealer can trust to his own shrewdness and the ignorance of the purchaser to conceal 
defects. We cannot know who will test ours, but have to take the chances of its being Judged by 
prejudiced and interested performers. Ours must, therefore, be of a quality so superior that its merits cannot 
be hidden. 

Consider these comparisons and judge which system gives greatest assurance of satisfaction to purchasers 

We refer to thousands who have used our instruments for years. 

Circulars containing valuable information sent free. 


MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO AND ORGAN (0, 


Office 8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 
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a a Altogether the 
Most Desirable Spri ed in Use. 
™ KELSO & 00., Manufacturers, No 210 Market Strect, Philadelphia, 


UreTs, 
7 Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List. 
> MANUFACTORY AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The immense sale of SMITH & 


WESSON’S ARMS Is owing to their 
quality, the perfectior of workman- 
ship ; their power and accuracy, the 
ease with which they can be loaded 
and the empty shell ejected ; 
their Reliability, Safety, 
and Durability. 
Four_S1zes:—No. 1, 22 Caliber, oid 
82 Caliber, represented 
. 2, 38 Caliber; and No. 3, 
82 and 44 Calibre are 
made with rebounding hammer, the 


t 
i value of which for safety cannot be 
overstated. 


M. W. ROBINSON, 
General Agent, 


eX 79 Chambers Street, New York. 
IS A TERRIBLE DISEASE. 
] 


























32 Calibre. 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER, 


Whena Revolver is required, it should be reliable. 


A | ARR ‘oss Of voice, loss of smell, disgusting 
: : ; odors, nasal deformities, and finally con- 
sumption. From first to last it is ever aggressive. Ordinary treatments are worse 
than useless. If neglected while a cure is possible, it may rapidly develop into 
quick consumption. The most thorough, successful anc pleasant treatment is 


Dr. M. W. CASFE’s 


@ICARBOLATEOFTAR INHALANT 
rue tn Ra CATARRH, 


demonstrate the 
value of Carbolate of Tar, 
= most healing oe — 
rnown to science. alsams anc 
Cordials of the most healing and soothing BRON CHIT 1S 
yroperties are so combined with Pine 
ree Tar, that the mere breathing 
en ae ay nate ° va a 7 ir-v7-e-wevwihabinndmeenneeaesadinan 
inhaled—Taken right to the dise parts, No 
— no apo es sim ~. inhaling CIRCULARS, ETC, 
eathing it, and you feel its ing power a ; 
once, This treatment is endorsed by physicians every- SEN T F R E E, 
where, and highly commended by thousands, who have 
used it with perfect satisfaction. FULL TREATMENT sent. Satis- 
faction always guaranteed. Consultation, Trial and Advice Free. 


Its fearful effects—corruption running 
down the throat, weak eyes, deafness, 












It does not 





























RUMFORD CHEMICAL bisa 
_ For sale by all Druggists, 


Address, Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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farm and Guvilen, 


The Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
Ainfs or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


SWAMP-MUCK AND HOW TO PRE- 
PARE IT. 


Tue virtue of well-decomposed swamp-muck 
is at leest equal to that of ordinary barnyard 
manure. When it is free from sand and con- 
sists wholly of vegetable matter, it is worth 
more than the average mixed manure of the 
barnyard. Aton of barnyard manure, in the 
condition in which it is usually applied to 
land, contains in round numbers 1,300 pounds 
of water, 570 pounds of organic matter, and 
130 pounds of mineral matter or ash. There 
is only 700 pounds of valuable matter in the 
ton, the rest being useless water. It is very 
wet swamp-muck that contains more water 
than the manure, and muck that has been dug 
and drained for two months will not contain 
80 much; so that the comparative values of 
the muck and manure depend upon the rela- 
tive values of the ash and organic matter con- 
tained in them, The constituents of the ash 
of the two substances are as follows: 














a 
Barnyard Sw —_ Muck, 
Manure. r Peat. 
Soluble silica. .........e0-seeee0e 21.59) 
Insoluble silica............6.++06 10.045 28.76 
Phosphate of lime............... 5.85 6.08 
Oxide of fron with phosphate., 8,47 8.11 


(Containing phosphoric acid, 
i chitebescbaenbkehedararn eds - —_ 





Iime.. epdgnsnepoensennnens 24.36 
Magnesia wee 0.17 
Potesh 18.12 
ES eccccepece 4.19 
Chloride of sodium. eowcesseoeees 0.54 0.98 
Sulphuric acid...........cecee.8. 1.49 2.24 
Carbonic acid......ccscccsseorses 15.11 17.04 

RS Sinstsnttbicnsdess sine 100.00 100.00 


The organic matter of muck is surprisingly 
rich in nitrogen. Prof. Johnson has found as 
much as 4,06 per cent. of potential ammonia in 
dry peat, and the average amount found in 
thirty-three samples was 2.07 per cent. It is 
unusually rich manure that contains 1 per cent. 
of ammonia, and the average is no more than 
half of 1 per cent., or 10 pounds to the ton. 
By potential ammonia is meant ammonia in an 
inert condition, or that which will be evolved 
in the course of perfect decomposition and the 
reduction of organic matter to its mineral or 
inorganic elements, If the ammonia were in a 
free state, it would be evaporated in a very 
short time; so that the actual value of a ma- 
nure consists in its possession of potential am- 
monia, and not so much inthe free ammonia 
contained. The abundance of ammonia con- 
tained in a good sample of peat may be 
easily proved by mixing it with lime, when 
the powerfal odor that will be apparent 
will speak for itself. The writer has 
had large quantities of muck dug out from 
aawamp from which the pungent odor of am- 
monia was 80 strong as to inconvenience the 
workmen and was much more powerful than 
that of a very foul horse-stable. This being 
the case, then, it may be taken as a 
fact that, so far as the inorganic elements 
are concerned, muck is worth at least 
as much as the best stable-manure; and as 
regards ammonia, it is worth twice to four 
times as much. No farmer, therefore, who 
owns a deposit of swamp-muck can afford to 
neglect this generous provision of Nature for 
his benefit, for, estimated at the money value 
of ammonia, a single load is worth to him, for 
the ammonia alone, at least $10. This may 
surprise the farmer who has many acres on his 
farm each of which contains 2,000 loads or 
more of muck above water-level, and who, 
therefore, may hardly be able to realize that 
the actual valne of each acre to him is $20,000. 
But if each ton of muck contains forty pounds 
of ammonia, that is worth twenty-five cents 
per pound in the market ; and if he should buy 
guano, nitrate of soda, or any other ammohi- 
acal manure, he would pay that price for each 
pound of ammonia in the fertilizer. The fact 
cannot be changed, simply because in the one 
case he buys the ammonia and in the other he 
already owns it. It is surprising, but it is true, 
and itisimportant that farmers should know 
that mines of wealth are hidden beneath the 
coarse weeds and unsightly bogs and marsh 
whieh disfigure their farms; and how much 
value they can extract from them by merely 
cutting sufficient ditches through them, to free 
them from water and make them fit for culti- 
vation. Just now is a favorable season for 
working in the swamps. The ground is dryer 
than at other times, other work is not pressing, 
and the interval between the present time and 
the winter is sufficient to drain the muck and 
frec it from the greater part of its water. 

A convenient method is to dig outa broad 
drain’8 or 4 feet deep from the highest to the 
lowgst part of the swamp. The muck may be 
thrown out upon the bank upon one side only, 

either in a continuous row or in heaps. The lat- 
ter is the better way, as it offers no obstruction 
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to the escape of surface-water into the ditch. | sary to shorten in the branches before potting 


After this ditch is finished, others may be dug 
from it to intersect any low places that are 
softer or wetter than others, or to cut springs ; 
or, in case there is no especial need for amy par- 
ticular direction for the drains, they may be laid 
out at right angles with the main drain and 
at distances of from 60 to 100 feet apart. A 
drain three feet deep and six feet wide will yield 
more than a ton to the running yard, and 100 
loads can be procured from 100 yards of ditch. 
The muck can be dug by contract at 15 to 20 
cents a yard, or less if it is free from water and 
not filled with roots. A cubic yard of fresh 
muck, free from sand, weighs about 1,600 
pounds, and two yards will weigh aton after 
having been dried for two months; but two 
yards will have shrunk to two-thirds or one- 
half that bulk during the drying. 

Muck may be used for bedding, for which 
purpose it is coo] and very absorbent. The 
manure thus made is fine and may be spread 
with the harrow. During the fermentation 
with the droppings of the cattle it is decom- 
posed and adds an equal value, at least, to the 
manure. It may be used very liberally, 60 as 
to absorb perfectly all the liquids from the 
animals ; and in doing this it will effect a most 
valuable service. After one year’s constant 
use of it, we are enabled to speak positively as 
to the convenience of this substance and its 
great economy as a means of saving liquid 
manure, 

It may be thrown into the yards, to form a 
substratum for the accumulation of manure 
during the winter; and into manure-cellars, as 
a disinfectant and absorbent of disagreeable 
odors. As the manure accumulates, it may be 
drawn out and spread upon the fields during 
the winter with advantage. In addition, it 
may be composted with refuse lime or wood- 
ashes with great advantage, in which condition 
it will be of great service as a top-dressing for 
meadows and pastures. The coarse, fibrous 
portions and the sods and tussocks from the 
surface may be thus disposed of. Fortunately, 
there is scarcely a farm which has not more or 
less of peat upon it, or that is not so situated 
that the owner could procure a supply for the 
digging of it or making the drains for his less 
enterprising neighbor.—N. Y. Times. 





WINTERING FLOWERING PLANTS. 





THERE is no yocationin life which calls fora 
greater amount of forethought than that of 
the gardener. Although as we write our eyes 
rest upon beds of stately foliage plants, bril- 
liant verbenas, and long lines of showy an- 
nuals, we are prone to remember that in a few 
weeks more, at the most, another.season of buds 
and blossoms will be numbered with the past. 
These glorious summer days, wherein we de- 
light to hear the joyous hum of the busy bees, 
or the humorous jokes of the farm-laborers, as 
they bind the golden grain, must in the course 
of the ever-changing seasons be succeeded by 
the long, dreary winter. We who love the 
beautiful flowers which the hand of God has 
caused to spring up cverywhere to adorn his 
footstool desire them not only in the summer, 
but every day of the year; and it is surprising 
what a little forethought will do in securing 
plants for winter blooming. If we would have 
our homes look bright and cheerful,we must 
now see that the preparatory steps are taken. 

I will mention a few plants which may be 
raised from seed suitable for winter bloom- 
ing. Seed may be sown in August in a shady, 
cool place in the garden, the soil being kept 
constantly moist; and as the plants get large 
enough they are to be put in the pots in which 
they are to bloom. By fall they will be just 
right to bring indoors. Of the climbing plants 
or vines for winter blooming the Cobea and 
the Maurandyaare excellent. The tubers of 
the Maderia Vine may be planted now, in four 
or five-inch pots, and plunged—that is, sunk 
in the ground—to the rim of the pot. So also 
may the bulbs of the deliciously fragrant 
Tuberose, and you will have their sweet blos- 
soms in early winter. Migonnette and Sweet 
Alyssum may be sown as Jate as September, 
and transplanted to four or five plants in a six- 
inch pot, Ageratum will give you pretty blue 
flowers. One of my correspondents strongly 
recommends the Petunia as a winter flower, 
There is one of the little delicate flowers—a 
great favorite of mine—the Browallia which is 
grown very extensively by commercial florists 
for winter use. 

Plants in pots intended to bloom in winter 
require a season of preparation, and some of 
them of absolute rest. We must not expect a 
Fuchsia or a Geranium which has given us its 
flowers all summer to do the same in winter. 

There are certain Fuchsias—noticeably Carl 
Holt, Speciosa, and Luster—which are especial- 
ly adapted to bloom at that season of the year. 
Such Carnations, Geraniums, Heliotropes, etc. 
as may be inclined to bloom now should have 
their flowers removed until September. If you, 
have some choice Geraniums bedded out, which 





you desire to save over winter, it is only neces- 


them. 

Of the winter-blooming bulbs, of course the 
Hyacinth heads the list; but, as they must be 
imported from Holland every year, they are 
considered rather expensive.. There is the 
gorgeous Tulip, the pretty Crocus, the modest 
Snowdrop, the sweet Lily of the Valley, and 
several others. Who is there among flower 
lovers who does not admire the Cyclamen? For 
it is in bloom the entire winter. The Tea 
Roses and Heliotrope will give us their fra- 
grance; Bouvardias, Ageratum, and Begonias 
their color; Smilax and Lycopodium their 
greenness; and with these and many others 
our homes may be adorned with a beautiful 
bouquet even when 

“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year.” 
—‘ RENNIE,” in Ohio Farmer. 
HINSDALE, DUPAGE Co., ILL. 








THE OSIER WILLOW. 


CONSIDERABLE attention has been turned to 
this subject in Michigan of late, owing to the 
greatly increased use of willow ware. Hereto- 
fore most of the ware made in and around 
Detroit has been made from the wild willow, 
cut from the adjacent swamps; but no fine 
work can be made of these, and, as finer work 
finds a more ready market, there is an inereas- 
ing demand for cultivated willows. A few 
words, therefore, about the kind of soil and 
the way to put them out, how they should be 
cultivated and when and how harvested, will 
not be out of place. 

The soil should be rich, deep, and low; but 
not so low as to be subject to standing water. 
Such soi] is found on almost every farm, in the 
lower parts, which ‘are seldom used for any 
purpose except to harvest the marsh-grass for 
litter or bedding. The ground should be pre- 
pared as for any other crop, being left as light 
as possible, to facilitate the sticking of the cut- 
tings, which should be eight or nine inches 
long, and are cut from the canes teginning at 
the butt and cutting up as long as the wood is 
strong enough to bear being pushed into the 
ground. The best way to get cuttings is to 
buy green willows, just off the fields, in bales, 
and eut them yourself. In this way cuttings 
may be had for seventy-five cents a thousand; 
whereas, if you buy them ready cut from the 
nursery they cost you two dollars, 

The two varieties most in use are the French 
Purple Oster and the Kentucky Green. The 
former is used for fine work and the latter for 
heavier. The cuttings should be stuck in rows, 
three feet apart in the rows, and should be 
clear down so that you can see only the tip. 
Care should be taken to stick them as they 
grow, buds up; but this is not essential, as Mr. 
Greeley found it to be in planting gooseberry 
bushes. Cultivate them twice or three times 
the first year; and if the weeds are very bad 
between the cuttings, put them out by hand. 
They will raise from one to four little canes 
three or four feet high the first year; which 
must be cut off, leaving only an inch stub, 
while the frost is in the ground, so that the 
strain of the knife will not break the little 
rootlets. These are not worth marketing and 
may just as well be left where they fall. 

The second year cultivate the same; but be 
careful of the new canes, as they are very ten- 
der, and if gnu bruise one it will grow branch- 
ing and worthless. The second year’s, harvest 
is quite valuable, paying back more than half 
the expense you have been to. 

The harvest consists in carefully cutting 
them down, as close as you can, so that the hill 
will not get stumpy, as soon as the leaves are 
all down. Make the bundles about a foot 
through, binding with the poorest canes, and 
haul to your place of peeling, where you must 
have a tank of galvanized iron set in an arch 
about four feet wide and about twice as long 
as your bundles, Fill this tank about a third 
full of water, bring it to a boil, then fill up 
with your bundles, put on your lid, and fasten 
it down tightly. Generally an hour is long 
enough to boil. You can tell by trying. Pull 
out a wand, andif you can easily break the 
skin with the thumb-nail and then strip it off 
jtis all right. Take them out, and fill it up 
again. Pile the boiled ones tightly under some 
cover, where the wind cannot get at them; and 
as you begin to peel throw the bark onto 
your growing pile, until it isa foot or two deep. 
And they may lie there all winter, if you like, 
and peel just as easily as when they first came 
out of the tank. The peeling is done by two 
nibs of iron, six inches long and one-half an 
inch through, held together just like sheep- 
shears.— Michigan Farmer. 





KEEPING EARLY POTATOES. 


WE have found the best way to keep early. 
potatoes, dug in August, to prevent second 
growth, is to place them on a barn-floor which 
. is not used, not over a foot or two in thickness, 
and to cover them 1 slightly with straw or stalks, 





to prevent tle light turning them green. An 





open or slatted floor would be animprovement, 
for air to blow under. This may be partly 
accomplished by placing rails on the floor, two 
feet apart, and on those narrow boards, leay- 
ing openings between them, If.rot appears, 
they are readily assorted; and dashing on 
water occasionally, to be dried by the air-cur- 
rents from below, tends to preventrot. Ascold 
weather approaches, they may be removed to 
the cellar, Taking them to the cellar as soon 
as dug has always been followed by rotting.— 
Country Gentleman. 





PREPARING POULTRY FOR THE 
MARKETS. 


THE reason poultry killed at home, though 
young, isnot as tender as that bought at the 
market is: the former is generally not killed 
until wanted, and, when eaten, is still rigid 
with death, while that bought at the poulter- 
ers has been killed at least hours, more often 
days. Poultry ought to be killed several days 
before being eaten, dressed at once, and, with 
a few bits of charcoal in it, hung in a cool 
place. If poultry are kept from food and drink 
at least twelve hours before killing, the crop 
and intestines will be emptied and any super- 
fluity of secretions exhausted, The flesh will 
be juicy and the fat firm, If left three days 
without food or drink, though in good condi- 
tion previously, the flesh will be dry and taste- 
less and the fat soft. Never buy an undrawn 
fowl. The gas from the crop and intestines 
will taint the flesh, even though retained but a 
short time.— Fanciers’ Journal. 


MOW THE SWAMPS. 


Don’t fail totake time to mow the swamps 
and other places where a supply of rank grass 
and “‘brakes’’ are growing. These dry readily, 
and if the land is wet, can be ‘ poled ” out and 
carried up to stack near the barn; or they 
may be stacked on the spot, taking care to lay 





some fence-rails under the stack, to keep it | 


from the ground. Then, when the ground is 
frozen in wintcr and covered with snow, they 
ean be easily taken to the barn and used as 
bedding for cattle and swine. This might give 
an opportunity to sell an equal amount of 
straw. The farmers say that “ plenty of brakes 
in the pig-pens will make plenty of corn in the 
cribs.’’— Homestead. 





CARROTS AS FOOD FOR POULTRY. 


FRENCH poultrymen are now feeding their 
poultry for the markets with boiled and 
steamed carrots. The fattening qualities of 
the root are something wonderful, and it is 
said that a peculiar flavor is imparted to the 
flesh that suits the taste of the French epicure 
exactly. The large yellow carrots are consid- 
ered the best for this purpose. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


wig grads Rarameetae tn aed 
Wat e itotime: Akon} Bre. 
‘miums. ate sample 25 cts.;, two for 
Husker. pe sone as — 
Wanted. catalogue of noveltie: ; 
WELTY CO.; im = Pa, 


rvelt RRISTOWN, Pa., Oct. 
“lease oe me 100 Huskers at once. 





“city Hoel 


They do allyouclaim. Met one Farmer who had one, 
and wants another Ld be! haw fo ay qe it. "e 





In view of the coir i Tie deen in Agri- 
cultural Practice, Farmers should buy 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS, 


enabling them to harvest Green Fodder - ore a 
at crop of the future, and, in the meantime, to os 
Hay, , Straw, Stalks in the quickest way, any desi 
ength. 
st). HE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 
55 Beekman 8t., N. Y., 
nga tery of oat tee Plows, ye 4 ee 2 a A all 
ws, Best Corn Shellers ters, Smoothing 
sera Root Cutters, Disk Narrows, Gider Mills, Po 
tato ers, 
rown’'s “Treatise on Ensilage” (French pro- 
cess), $1: 00. 





DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 
mmended for eats. at, Fire 
chistes ee Fire Departm d Insur: soa Companies 


Free from val faults in “Durning 
favors MANUFACTURIN CO., SOLE Facekserons 
89 BEAVER STREET, NEW Youn. 


Quaranteed Pure. 
BONE MANUFACTURED BY 
DUST| © Wiss. ° 
MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Evtablished 1861, 
Portable Mills 
$80 and upward. 
founders and Machinists, 
NORDYLE & MLEMON CO. 
{ndianapolis, Ind. - 
On eT ee 















No Premiums after January ist. Now 


is the time to secure a Dictionary. See 
page 14. 
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FARMERS’ BOILER, 





Sizes from 10 to 65 
gallons, Every farmer 
should have one. Great 


New England. Send for 
Price-List. 


JOSIAE M, REED, 


63 Blackstone St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FARMERS’ FAVORITE GIDEA 


WINE MILL. 
- BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


It is the Simplest, Neatest, and Best built. It will 
grind faster, work easier, requires less power to run 
it, has less bolts, and is the least lable toget out of 
order of any Mill made. 


Higganum Manuf'g Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer professed]; contetpin all 
the soil elements found in each crep. a 
Atwater, of the Connecticut A; ~ Mh "nations 
analyzed six of our different re izers, and found in 
Pg & bones as we guaranteed, that they contained 

a la Tamed by the se of plant-food glements 
than we ‘cla. 


a is h 
Send for Cireulars. ® seaihteaneanen 


MATFIELD FERTUAZER porn 











THE ‘CORTLAND ‘WAGON 





received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878 Also first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
hibited. 

By making a specialty of Platform Spri wa 
toget! uw gether wit th n special les for eet Bee i 


Hare f nee Rusiness, 

abl to ind a Wagon which for durability, wee 
and finish surpasses that a any other wagon 0: 

kind in the world. Addre: 


Cortland Wagon Manufacture os 


CORTLA ND, N. Y. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground a Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


ER BROTHERS 
New NI or Office it 4 rout Street. 
‘actory, Newark, N. J. 


or Farmers pe Dealers aro invited to send for 
Circular. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is rompt, active, and reliable. Twelve va 


ara . SS 

1C GUANO CO., Boston; E. N. PHELPS, Wind- 

sor, Conn.; SHARPLESS 

Water Street, Philadelphia; or H. D. WOODRUFF. 
burg, N. Y. 





Economical. Any Shade. 





Pane YOUR HOUSES WITH ~— 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautitul Colors, 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy ghurable, and 


FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, Or ST. LOUIS. 
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J. Wz FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


} Ornamental Iron and Zinc med 
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£2 Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 sna St, 26. and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW 






YORK. 


rs ta nua a 


Mixed ready for tnimodt Suimodtate nee nd Bilder, writen Phe by any oe. Tig 
hav highs.‘ “Bam used, in a eee exper: 


desired for any surface, sen’ 


NATIONAL MELED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. Y. 


Nandonpes ome jeden anda rule for 6 for colimating 








orbit, TERA RACE CLRERE,. 





were 
This machine runs 20 per cent. lighter than any other 
THRESHER and CLEANER in the market, and does 


an: 
4 ie Ton Lire ve ates » aba 


HOMES IN THE WEST 


TO BB HAD OF 
The Union Pacific R.R, Co., 
IN NEBRASKA. 
3,000,000 sori seer ts 
per acre,on LONG TIME and at LOW INTEREST. 


ta CHEAP FARE ON ALL LINES, For full infor- 
mation, address 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Com. U. P. R. R. Co. 
we State where you saw ‘this adv ertisement. #1 


IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American hadie-Cater. 








oN 
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Cutters, Feeding cap ; 
excels that of any other Cu 
ter in the market, We make 
nine sizes, for Hand and 
Power. Send for Illustrated 
Circular. 


C. PIERPONT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
ieee Haven, Conn, 


BELLS "AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy N. Y. 


Fifty years established, CHURCH BELLS and 
CHa tinting. Catalogue DELLS, etc. Improved 























Patent free. No agencies. 
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Invaluable for CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, CHRON- 
IC RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS DISEASES, and the 
WASTING DISEASES of Childhood. Circulars mens or 


You may hunt the world over, r,and still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 
The idea of yalue more plain to be seen 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 


If a cut or asprain, or a wound or a burn 

From peace to confusion the household shall turn, 
On the shelf should be found * the foe of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comes as an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen. 


If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 

Take the jelly at once and the trouble is o’er. 

In fact, read the circular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline. 





the disease, The most reliable 
=treatment known, Satisfag- 










Dr. KInastxy, who has treated in 
en Boone inion ana te 
, Ministers, ai 





Send for Dr. 
Py 2 8 Ast! and other remedies. Wr 
jeulars. Address 


a circular gfving full 
W. J. P, KINGSLEY, M. D., neat N. ¥. 


ea 
Btu CIGARE TTES, 


—— HE MOST EXQUISITE OF ALL, 








RY THE NE w 





For Beauty of Polish, 


Durabilit id Ch Unegu . 
"MORSE HSE BROS ws PFO} tors, ‘anton, Mass. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


5:2 Numbers, in adyance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 “ (6mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 _ (3mos.), “ 75 
4 “ (imonth), “ * 35 
2 ’ (2 weeks), “ _ 20 
1 Number (i week), ” - 10 
5:2 Numbers, after 3 months, - 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, « 4.00 


t2™ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against 'osses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are — to register 
letters whenever requested to do 

PAPERS are forwarded until bay explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by la 

No names ‘entered on the subscription books with- 
out the mone in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder frome this offic a 

7 ECELPY of the paper is @ sufficient receipt 
of the FR gubsctiption. vata. for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b 
the change in the date of expiration on the Hitle yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either tie first or second week after thy money 
is received, But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will ) fet ut by me 

Messrs SA OW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agente ~ - n to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0. Box 2787, Ne w York City. 


NEW SPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a pape: regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment, 

3 person orders his pegee discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, pr 
removing and lesving thom uncalled for, is prima 
Sacie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
os ae Adt per eleeyones Tog Tyeed Duteee arcs 













1 times (one month). “te. i | one month.. 
18 (three mont Byte. | 13 three months) ic. 
- (om te. | FA “(six i be. 
5&3 6) = (twelve ‘ Xe. | “ (twelve “ = ),tbe. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVEWTiauaENTS 

Lb CIMBG, «000005000. -peeeees + gf 

4 times one month). 9 

13 three mogend. . 0c. 

ar 2° — ~ Nocsecdiboccomagdecsenl 850. 

f2 “ (twelve ‘ Deaicochsccockedecaheckl S00. 
PUBLISHER'S Noricns....0%% La LAR PER AGATE 


WINE, EACH TIM 
FINANCIAL Noric Es....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Line. 

RvLiGious NOTICES........... Frrry CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 

lines, $1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made In advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York ’c ity. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBRING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following Vg ig ec will be supplied, én con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THz INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 





. le 
Agriculturist. . a¢ 30 «$1 «50 
Appleten’s Journal (Monthly)... 26 270 ROO 
Atlantic Montbly............+- ° a = 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s illustrated Weekly. 3 bn 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 200 
Harper's Magazine. .... waati Se 4 00 

We kly..... emaasaaen --- 350 £00 

“6 j | ier rrrer 350 400 
Home Journal.............0.+-00- 1% 200 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ ‘Journal.... 8 50 =—4.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine......... ++» 850 400 
Littell’s L dving haiti died 7 5O 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher... 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St Nicholas Magazine............ 2 70 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly..........--.. - 350 - 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunda Magnzine.. 260 300 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

MOGOR. sive F8aS Loeecgaswee 7 2 00 
The Nursery (new subs).......... 1 30 1 50 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225- 2 50 
ROGAN s cc ore tcupcesecesce 75 1 00 
Princeton Review..........+..+++ 180 200 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs,). 4 50 5 00 
Forest apd pS ee eee oe , 850 400 
Eclectic Magazine............ cots CON 5 00 
Waverley Magazine,............. 400 500 
Whitney's Musical Guest. ..-..... 110 
“Wide Awake,’ an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young ee ~1% ~ 200 
New York Semi-Weekly - 260 800 
Christian at Worfk....... yee 3.00 
Rural New Yorker... ........9.... 2 Be 2 80 
Lippincott’s Sutiday Magazine .., 240 , 2 75 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.):... 275 300 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

Wiccccesthecessuecevecetes ae... SEO 










MIDDLETOWH PLATE COMPANY'S 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


CHINA, AND PORCELAIN 





White | P fen Poree fata ez! bt tay on a $18 p 4 
Yhina Dinner ~ complete. 
Fine White French Chine Tea Sets, 44 pleces.... 00 


Silver: ad tod Dinner Knives, per doz............+ 8 00 
40 ALL HOUSEF ot Berd GOODS. 
Goops From WEEKLY Linear | SaLes A SPECIALTY. 


ontew Iustrated Catal Price-List mailed free 
Cofslogne end irs od. 
C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and he free of charge. Sent 
G. O. D. or P.O, Mone: Pde: 


= a open Pa ee as 
sine migut Bee Puljaeighies 
Send dimes Hust aly. gue’ of 146 
AR, -*, a this } paper. y 


GUNPOWDER. 
ORANGE’ SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE, 


BLASTING POWDER. 


Eloctric Blasting Apparat 


Send tor Illustrated Pamphlet, showing 
sizes et Grain of Powder, describing Blast- 
ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAPLIN & RAND POWDER 00., 


209 Murray Street, New York. 
THE 


Hartiond Antomatic 


PUMP. 


Water ven bre avy i Hight 


























and atange 


untr’ Esmee Su Cheap 

ly and for ‘Satin th, Hooms . Wi rater plied cr Hot 
Sioa Fre i Wer ter for Steck on F 

re “9 eck on Farms. 

The beet Pui + Tr rigating, supplying Railroad 

r A . and foe i bs purposes. 

For Circular and Jae ‘ie 


Masefe ef P. 2 ord Aw on mate LL. 
Cor. =a and Cushman Sts. brat BA. 


W.& G DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
=? 

Branch arehouses: 85 
and 87 John 8t., New York ; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

ee 527 oF 








| i 
bitio 


ane Be AND, OTHERS 


dealt geome. 
B diferent st poke aon 


mee 
P Se epactinle 


for marking any Ban he F with 2 LES pen, K 
Sold by all drngeists 2: and bd gadionars. 


Mill I Stones and i Com Mil. 


J. T. "NOYE 4 &  s0b8; annvlnge tn N.Y. 
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[September 25, 1879. 








CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS. 


HOOK & BASTING entam 
Eola ced, ts Sted et ih et comer apie aa oem 
e n our new: oo of P arior Beever? 
0 andapwnrds se. and others are invited wipe acm recy Ieasatihon ocean 
en Descriptive Cireulars, ete. furnished on application. 


THE DANSVILLE SANITARIUM, 


KNOWN AS 


OUR HOME — INSTITUTE. 








ON ERIE RAILROAD. 


A pepe ar reso open at all seasons of the year, for invalids and persons needing rest and recreatio 
Situated among the hills ordering the famous Genesee Valley region, in Western New York, and ove ooking the 
beautiful town of Dansville, in the valley below it. The scenery from the plazzas and grounds of the Institute 
is not te ere in the state. In the country round about, the drives, and walks, and mountain-gorges, and 
waterfalls are renowned for thety beauty. 


4 THE AIR 


is ver, iy and pure, free from all malarial taint; and the local Gretnage, and, indeed, that of the country 
around, is so perfect that there can arise no possible danger of infectic 


THE WATER 


comes 5 Svan tnogponntain- ‘side, out of the solid rock, is ve ry pure and cool and remarkably free from all 
organic great curative properties as a blood-washer and a solvent, 


METHODS OF TREATMENT EMPLOYED 
it a iJ 
are all Nat of aclu physician sae ne sot th air, water, 100d, sunlight, electricity, et. Bnd exercise Goplicd um under Se 





direction of skil:  shorok h medical education and e 0 the cure 

a house full of pe patients arbors in number {rom 150.00 aheeis sane" the’ populari ep zi 
mn num! m , yu a ec 

P wer of the m ‘s Ses lored. Ample facilities hing are orded, and excellent 

Kooe oor amusement, as riding, driving, croquet, mou ng, ete, 


AS A PLACE FOR REST AND RECUPERATION 
it is unequaled, not only on account of Sy nate and beautiful se enery and R re eae 
Unita afd Wr their nwit esrrored rat and dd outed 


lace th the cares of the house and the demands of and 
fronton and w d two or celeb rest, amid scenes which tend to quiet apn Arg 
rather t' excite or 
bles are ahed with preparations of the Be snd vegetables in ample a care- 
fully my and served, The Sea unlity of milk and d butter are used, ‘amd moa wy. tea, and 
-offee, 4 oe 
T Se ceddress belo w, Ww, jnclosin 


iggetamp for information ‘a nerd to terma, and for reat and 


circulars explaining F Feliy the methods of trea tment and regimen 
OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 


Dansv ille, Livingston Cor, New York, 


Fowler's: Mlallic Mattress 


Most Elastic, the , ™ ~ mee 4 and the 
; Best in the World, 
Cast STEEL. 


= 7 f Fi 7, Last a Li 
| og meat to any part of the Uiiited States. 
‘Agents Wantted Eaery wise; 


of aptcom, E: cent Fo" H 
» Brook . 
anaan 4 asi. A istn Sty NYY. rs 


‘or the cure of invalids. All com- 

















THE PARKER 
= SHOT GUN. 







PAREER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 
Show Rooms, 9¥ Chambers Street, N. ¥. 











THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NER AVE F000, 








MORARAN OBEAS20 OOTP 
31 KE. entealintestntantabiss semi: Eos A 








ICE - PITCHERS, 
' 1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 
Silver-Piated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
SAVE MONEY 


Paghicnnbie. 
eee UeER eee 
NEW Y ORK. 
ELECA NT Ru'ts, 
8, $20, a and $25. 


PBF oes! TS: 
5 USERS, 


ee 
loths and 





.ing and Furnishing Goods 
by mail, with fit and satis- 
faction anteed. 

oor or nates a and give 


“Theman & Woodraf, 


Fashionable Clothiers, 
176 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
(Formerly of 241 Broadway.) 


HANFORD’S . 
BAKING 


NONE SUCH -owoxn 


dened ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Gonteing no Serra ba, any Starch, Rice Flour, 
cee Wheat Blow, dr jirin 140 to BO 2 


other rn starch, rice flour, 
of th the o 74 above- deregual fon 


i“ is Powder 
orn ©. fog Shor hind tn n “ihe mar) eerie 


be Naar widant, ac #0 that yo you o a don ae ot ee Buch over 
twelve or thirteen’ ounces for Danes 
f 4 rue pase wit be Rartrite Hy a ydeaker 
der Short Weight, or 7 GED! 
parley tn w Atover: i Hpamiact mye 4 GEORGE 
ru 
& TILF as Dist Street. 


C.GILBERTS 
STARCH 
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Oneida Community | 






















‘Sample bor, ty mail, 15 cents. 
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